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, Donald Gordon’s statement to the National War Labor Board 








Wage Front Now Crux 


Of Inflation Fight 


¢his week may be taken as decisive evidence that Canada has 
reached a crisis in its wage-price stabilization program, 

Today that policy is threatened because of failure to curb 
wage increases. Said Mr, Gordon: 

“It is not for the WPTB to say that maintenance of the price ceiling 
is more important than allowing increased wage rates or, for that 
matter, increased farm prices. But it is the duty of the board to point 


out that such increases will, in all cases, weaken the price ceiling and 
if carried far, will destroy it. 
“The people of Canada will have to decide which they want more. 
If any group feels that it can get wage increases without threatening 
the whole stabilization program, it must assume that— 
“(1) The rest of the people will refrain from seeking concessions 
for themselves; and, 


“(2) That the rest of the people will be willing to take on a greater 
share of the war burden. 

‘ Mr. Gordon seems to assume that demands for upward adjust- 
ments of wages are inevitable. But he makes it very clear that 
there is no hope for survival of the price ceiling if government 
gives way to such demands, and if employers, manufacturers, 
farmers and other groups in society try to pass on the increased 
cost of production by raising their prices. 

The only' hope for averting disaster is, according to Mr. Gor- 
don, that other Canadians will refrain from seeking concessions; 
will take on a greater share of the war burden. 

Viewed realistically these hopes rest on the weakest of founda- 
tions. What chance is there of the Canadian farmer refraining from 
pressure for higher prices if his wage rates increase? How can 
the manufacturer or entrepreneur “refrain from seeking conces- 
sions” if his production costs keep climbing? 

Very effectively Mr. Gordon has portrayed the impasse at 
which Canada’s price-wage policy has arrived. He offered no 
specific solution. But the implication of his submission is clear. 

The success or failure of our anti-inflationary battle will now 
be determined on the wage front, and the battle there is out of 
Mr. Gordon’s sphere. It depends on Mr. Justice MeTague of the 
National War Labor Board and above all on the administration. 

By their ready and eager co-operation on rationing, in helping 
enforce the price ceiling, in helping the whole cumbersome, both- 
ersome system of price control to work, the Canadian people have 
shown abundantly their anxiety to win the battle against inflation. 
They have shown this in their readiness to accept painful taxation; 
in their sacrificial purchases of Victory Bonds. 

So far the record of the administration in dealing with the wage 
problem has been tragically weak. It has been a policy of selling 
out to one section of the community in direct opposition to the 


will of the community as a whole. 
a” * oe 


DEFINING FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


Formal dissciution of the Comintern, promises to do much. to 

clear up profound and widespread confusion about Communist 
enemies at home and Communist allies abroad. 
” At home, our Communists are revolutionaries. They are com- 
mitted to wrecking our social, économie and political system; to 
bringing about revolution by violence; to breaking out laws and 
to poisoning our whole national life so that our collapse would be 
sudden and complete. They have no more interest in our victory 
than a Nazi-Fascist saboteur. 

It has been difficult for the Canadian public to realize that 
because the entry of Russia into the war gave these revolutionaries 
a chance to claim kinship with Soviet Russia. Vaguely, emotion- 
ally, the public has argued: Russia is making a gallant stand 
against our common enemy, Germany; Russia is Communist; 
therefore Communism must be all right; therefore, also, our Cana- 
dian’ Communists are good citizens. 

There have been two things wrong with that “reasoning.” 

The first is that Russia has not been truly Communist since 
Lenin died. Stalin has largely liquidated Communism. Davies’ 
“Mission to Moscow” is abundant proof of that. 

The second is that Canadian Communists—like British and 
American Communists—are committed less to an economic-politi- 
cal philosophy than to destruction. They are revolutionaries. 

Dissolution of the Comintern should help to clarify the facts in 
the public mind: Soviet Russia is Soviet Russia; Communism is 
Communism. The two are not necessarily synonomous, 

Let us continue to aid Russia all we can. 

Let us continue to stamp out Communism in Canada. 

, Communists are our enemies just as much as Nazis or Fascists, 
and we now have Mr. Stalin’s implied blessing in treating them as 
such. 


DISTINGUISHING FACT AND THEORY 


Many ponents of sweeping social security measures advance 
in support ef their plans the argument that how much the state 
spends doesn’t matter; that it doesn’t matter if the state goes on 
year after year piling up additions to its national debt. 

Support for this comforting view has come from such outstand- 
ing figures in the world of economics as Lord Keynes and Dr. Alvin 
Hansen, adviser to the U.S. Federal Reserve Board. 

This economic “school” has held that public debt is different from 
private debt, since it is owed to the whole community and that its 
expansion can be an instrument of national prosperity. 

An examination of this economic philosophy of “deficit spend- 
ing” has just come from an important voice, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president of the Brookings Institution. 

The Brookings Institution head directly refutes this contention: 

“Unless and until the philosophy of deficit spending is repudiated as a 
postwar policy, fiscal uncertainty will be a powerful’ deterrent to 
private investment and capital expansion. Fears of a breakdown of 
government credit, of inflation and of eventual repudiation in one form 


or another serve inevitably to discourage long-term capital commit- 
ments. 


“Under such circumstances unemployment continues and in con- 
sequence of this there is continuing and increasing need for public 
&ssistance, Thus the drift toward an ever expanding scale of public 
expenditure and public enterprise proceeds, even though no responsible 
group can be in favor of collectivism 

One really important point Dr. Moulton makes is this: There is 
& very great difference between what is possible and. desirable in 
€conomic theory and what is practicable on the down-to-earth plane 
where the world’s work is done. 

The thing that makes business, which makes and maintains jobs 
for the masses of the community, which makes prosperity and gives 
social security ‘is the confidence of businessmen that money and 
effort expended today will produce profit tomorrow, next year or 
— years hence. That confidence is the indispensable foundation of 

nterprise, 


Dr. Moulton recognizes that elemental fact. He recognizes that 


economic theories of the possible will not transform the individual 
businessman's est{mate of the likely. And the key to the health’ of 


the free enterprise system is how the masses of individual pyeinan: 
men measure, appraise, size-up the likely. 

Dr. Moulton’s study called “The New Philosophy of Public Debt” 
Will likely prove one of the most contentious economic pamphlets 
of the year. 
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) Tram. <a : 
Aftermath 
Is Confused 


Ottawa Version of 
.Mitchell’s Order 
Denied by Heads of 
Catholic Syndicate 
By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Willingness of rival 
unions to waive their “rights” and 
combine with the CIO in making a 
joint appeal to the National War 


Labor Board at Ottawa is given here 
as the real reason for the sudden re- 


versal in the Montreal Tramways : 


tangled labor situation this week. 
The fact that the unions are appar- 
ently willing to join in an appeal 
does not mean the end of the Tram- 
ways jurisdictional dispute. Rival 
unions still maintain the question of 
who shall act as bargaining agent is 
unsettled. 

On May 19 the National War Labor 
Board refused to hear a Montreal 
Tramways appeal from the Quebec 
Regional Board, because it said the 
appellants 
proven by lawfyl processes their 
right to appear before the board. 
The NWLB accordingly asked the 
Minister of Labor to clarify the 
situation. 

Mr. Mitchell thereupon acted on 

(Continued on page 2, col. 6) 
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Churchill Maps the Attack 


By ROBERT T. ELSON 

@ The Churchill Roosevelt confer- 
ences now make certain points clear. 
The keys to future action were pro- 
vided by the British Prime Minister 
when he spoke with utmost frank- 
ness to the press both off and on the 
record, 

These are the points he mate on 
the record: 

First, the Japanese war in. colin 
Months will have, if not-an. 
priority with Europe in immediate 
action, at least an equa! priority in 
respect. to future plans. The Prime 
Minister made the flat statement that 
the ‘war would be prosecuted with 
growing intensity against Japan. 

Second, the foundation stone of 
Anglo-American strategy is support 
for Russia, to take some of the weight 
off the people of whom Mr. Church- 
ill said have been grand allies. 

Third, in conferences both on and 
‘off the record this week—and Chur- 
chill saw British and Dominion 
correspondents, including the writer, 
off the record—the British Prime 
Minister stressed again and again 
the fact that the battle of production 
has been won. He gave us the im- 
pression that.at last there is not only 
enough to go around but some to 
spare. We have won superiority in 
the air and over the U-boat at sea, 
thanks to the margin of American 
and:Canadian shipbuilding. The way 
Churchill put it is that the problem 
now is that of,application, not of 
production. 

Fourth, the leaders have decided 
to press home the’ bombing attack 
without neglecting the other means 
for reducing the enemy in the Euro- 
pean front. Churchill made it clear 


(CIO union) had not] 
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we have won such clear superiority 
in the air that neither Japan nor 
Germany can now touch us. The 
British Prime Minister said it was 
poetic justice that the weapon with 
which Germany had planned to con- 
quer the world has nov: turned 
against her, 

Fifth, although the leaders: stand 
tonne tee The ten: 
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% Churchill _ Makes 
Plain ‘That Battle 
Production Has Been 
Won 


e Importance of Italy in 
the War Has Been 
Underrated in Most 
Quarters 


e Canada and U. S, Plan 
Joint Programming of 


Exports to South 
America 
ultimatum issued at Casablanca, 


Churchill this week issued a tacit in- 
vitation for Italy to get out of the 
war, He told the Italians they would 
be better to throw over their leaders 
and throw themselves on the mercy 
of the people they have so greatly 
offended. But he also told them that 
the allies had no intention of harm- 
ing the native soil of Italy. 


@ In Canada and elsewhere a mis- 
leading impression has spread that 
Italy in-the war is a debit to Ger- 
many, an asset for us. Nothing is far- 
ther from the truth. Italy prostrate 
means that the Axis cannot garrison 





ova Scotia-born Lauchlin Currie, long a member of 

President Roosevelt's “Kitchen Cabinet” of a op and confi- 

dential advisers, Born 41 years ago, be reac 

way of economic studies at the University. of London, and 

Harvard, speedily became.one of F. D. R.’s administrative assist- 
ad many special assignments, bas kept a watchful 

eye cocked across the border on bis native Canada, is likely to play 

a major role in framing joint postwar economic policies. 
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—Harris & Ewing phote. 
Importan Tene bebind the scenes in Canada-United States rela- 


ed Washington by 


the Balkans. and that: great air- 
fields ‘will be open to British and 
American bombers to blacken and 
burn the great cities of Bavaria and 
middle .Europe. Italy still has a 
chance to save herself but .Church- 
ill made it clear that only the Italian 
ee _ "make this saaett ai 

urchill att \ibermardrad in his’ 
tales with ug ‘only 
whete do the ‘Allies steike next? | 


attacks that will bleed 
many fronts. 


@A. new Canadian-American 
agreement for joint programming of 
exports to’ the other American re- 
publics has been announced Here ef- 
féctive June 1. The. objective is to 
assure that goods! exported to Latin 
America will be utilized to: the best 
interest of the: war effort and to 
maintain the joint economy of those 
countries. 

Operational details of the new 
scheme, it is reported, remain to be 
worked out by the Department of 
State, the Board of Econdmic War- 
fare and Canadian officials. Cana- 
dian diplomatic representatives in 
South America will work closely 
with U. S. agencies, which control 
U. S: imports there. 

These agencies are now function- 
ing within most South American re- 
publics and certify orders for goods 
exported from the United States. 
Presumably these same agencies will 
not control imports from Canada. 

Necessity for such arrangements 
arises from the shipping shortage, 


(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 





Changes Designed. to 
Simplify Procedure; 
Manufacturers Have 
24 Classifications 

By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA. — Every business or 
industrial purchaser of goods or 
commodities valued at $25 or more 
must, after June 7, conform to 
Canada’s new Program Classifica- 
tion System (PCS), latest stage in 
war priority procedure. 

These PCS regulations include:all 
types of businesses with a few excep- 
tions, such as purchases from or by 
retdilers, payments for services, pur- 
chases from public utilities but not 
those made by this industry, pur- 
chases at auction, on organized ex- 
changes and of raw commodities 
prior to any processing. The order 
applies to the producer or processor, 
not, except indirectly, to the retailer 
or consumer. 

PCS is a home-made product in- 
tended to provide an informal iden- 
tification code, grouping all manu- 
facturing and processing in Canada 
under 24 classifications. 

In a sense, PCS replaces the ‘ill- 
fated and incomprehensible Alloca- 
tion Classification System, based ‘on 
the “end use” of materials, which 
became ‘so entangled in ‘its ‘own 
paper work that it was finally aban- 
doned both in United States. and 
Canada at the end of last year. ACS 
had over 300 subdivisions for iden- 
tification of purchase orders. It was 
designed at Washington and was sup- 
posed to be international. 

: A Canadian Measure 

The new PCS program has but 24 
classifications: and applies only. to 
Canada. It aims to give Ottawa a 
rough and* ready statistical yard- 
stick by which to measure require- 
ments of essential material. 

It will be ‘used by Ottawa~in the 


for | ment’s. own decisions which are most 


The new coding 
consolidates previdus orders. ‘It af- 
fects only purchases within Canada. 
U. S. preferential ratings are, there- 
fore, no longer extended from one 
Canadian firm to another. 

In future, U.S, preference: ratings 
within Canada are: abolished | and 
U.S. paper work is now necessary 
only for those firms which them- 
selves import critical materials 
(steel, copper and aluminum) direct. 

Thus, for the third quarter, prior- 
ity officials in Canada are hoping to 
cut the forms for U. S. preference 
ratings to three—PB 1005 for use of 
large importers; PB 1007 for small 
importers, and PB 1010 for distrib- 
utors. 

Code Numbers for Identification 

In the following: list of 24- code 
numbers which comprise PCS, num- 
bers do not indicate order of im- 
portance but merely identify prod- 
ucts and materials with specified 
programs. In addition to PB4 (which 
sets up the PCS code numbers) there 
is a special and separate documen- 


(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 








Telling Americans Our Story 


‘  ” WIB at New York Seen Doing Big Job 


By STAFF WRITER 
NEW YORK.—Most of a day 


spent examining the operations 


of the New York office of Cana- 
da’s Wartime Information Board 
indicates to this writer. that Can- 


ada is getting good returns for’ 


the dollars this office costs and 
that the dividends will continue 
to increase, - 


New York is the nerve-centre 


of the American communications 
network—of magazine and book 


publishing, of daily news associd- 


tions, of radio, of pictures and of 


advertising planning. 
Because of the extreme import- 


ance of Canada standing high in 
the respect of Americans during 
the remainder of the war, but 
especially during the peace settle- 
ment and afterward, the WIB job 
at New York is by far the most 
important phase of the WIB en- 
terprises. This office alone is dis- 


cussed here. 


Some Canadians were recently 
shocked to hear that WIB had 
cost over half a million dollars; 
that some WIB. staff members 
were being paid around $7,500 


and that‘one oes bein, 



































Not how much money ‘is spent, 
but what we get for our money, is 
the question to be answered. 

Whatever $7,500. a year may 
sound like in Canada, the fact 
is that in New York; such a 
salary is worth about: half as 
much as in Toronto or Ottawa. 


Expenses High 

Furthermore, because of the 
nature of the job, WIB men in- 
evitably do much of their most 
valuable work over a lunch or 
dinner table or at social get- 
togethers of one kind and an- 
other. Because’ civil service and 
treasury routines give New 
York's men the same ex- 
pense account. pattern as for a 
junior postmistress, travelling 


Willow Point, WIB men end up, 


Post staff writer, 


{ 


from Blackwater Junction to 


day after day, spending. sizeable 2 


chunks. of their dwn money for 
doing government «business — 
money ‘that they can never get 
back on expense accounts. 

Most of the people with whom 
our WIB men must work—people 
whose-co-operation they must win 
—earn twice to ten times as 
much as they do. 

Cost of the entire WIB enter- 
prise Sept. 9, 1942 to Feb. 13, 
1943, was given as $579,000. Of 
this, $261,000 went to the National 
Film Board. How much: of the 
remaining $318,000 for informa- 
tion went to the New York office 
is not revealed but I have been 
given an-.informed estimate of 
under $100,000. 

Underspending can be just as 
bad a fault as overspending when 
an important job is involved. 





Recently the cmnsisilaies of Gintiae War Infornia- 
tion Board have heen under fire at Ottawa. A Financial 
who studied the operations of WB's 

New York office, reports that indeations are the organiza- 
ee a ee 


This writer suspects that, if 


anything, the New York office of 
WIB isn’t getting enough WIB 
funds to take full advantage of 


its opportunities for building 
Canada’s good name among 
Americans, 


Results Impressive 

Results of its work to date are 
most impressive. Its success and 
achievement clearly indicate that 
the New York job of WIB is one 
that Canadians should now regard 
as permanent; that its cgntribu- 
tion to North American under- 
standing and welfare will be as 
great in peace as it is in war. . 

Precise measurement of 3 pub- 
lic relations program is. impos- 
sible. How much unfavorable 
publicity in United States publi- 
cations and legislative halls WIB 
has prevented can never be 
known, 

How much favorable publicity 
for Canada WIB at New York has. 
a hand in getting into United 
States publications, radio chains 
and. motion: pictures cannot, be 
meas either. 

But that there has been an 
enormous. increase in the amount 
of space given to Canada” in 
United States can is 


~ (Continued on page 4). 
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weeks more of sittings ahead of it, 
enough ‘has been heard by the Na- 
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Hint New Forinula to Bolster Wobbly Structure; 
War Labor Board Hearings Indicate Return to 


Old Basis Impossible 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 


OTTAWA.—With at least three 






prevailed only in the Crows Nest 
area. 


It was a special rate given origin- 

























ally because the mine in question 
normally worked only, three days a. 
week. It compares with a basic Ed- 
monton (western) rate of $420 and 
a Maritime rate pf $3.91. Now all 
coal miners are seeking a national 
minimum of $5.78. 

Similarly in the steel decision. 
Now being realized is the impos- 
sibility of isolating even a 50 cents 
per hour basic minimum rate with- 
in’the steel industry, ‘Pressure has 
risen all across the country to have 
this’ minimum incorporated into 
common labor pay schedules. 

Another difficulty has been the 
action of the government in setting 
up ‘special wage conditions for its 
own crown companies. 

One of the most recent and con- 
troversial has been Polymer Corp., 
which has been freed by special 
order-in-council from all restraint 
in respect of wage rates and which 
is reported to have enticed men from 
shipbuilding and other essential 
work by its new and much higher 
levels of wage rates. 

Another anomaly is the lack of 
common policy in payment of the 


tional, War Labor Board in its wage- 
labor enquiry to warrant the asser- 
tion that a return to the old wage- 
price stabilization policy of 1941-42 
is impossible. 

If anything were needed to.con- 
firm that view, it is to be found in 
the Tuesday testimony. of Donald 
Gordon (see page 7). Mr. Gordon ap- 
peared to observers here to be 
paving the way for some compromise 
formula . which would break the 
present. wage-price impasse. 

He offered no solution but he 
showed clearly the almost impossible 
price which would have to be paid 
for further wage increases within 
the present price ceiling. 

Although Mr. Gordon was scrup- 
ulously careful not to overstep the 
bounds of propriety. as a civil serv- 
ant, he made it also very clear that 
the old wage and pricé control were 
not two separate compartments and 
that the Price Board could not con- 
tinue to do its job apart from the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and govern- 
ment labor policy in’ general. 

Compromise Formula? 

It now looks as if some comprom- 

ise formula will have to be reached 


by Justice’ McTague-and his col- 
leagues  — a formula along these 


)| that at the present time labor organ- 
ms,} izations have’ seized the initiative 
ones Wat Shey tare: bpen. sliked in 20 

















lines: “ 

() Some further ware conces- 
sions to equalize those already given 
by the government to the Crows 
Nest’ Pass coal decision; the steel 
decision, etc. 

(2) A’ new labor: relations code 
with» important innovations for 
Canada, probably along the lines of 
compulsory arbitration. 

What has been evident in repre- 
sentations made before NWLB is 


by . the government itself, 1 
‘seems plain that itis the govern- 


responsible for undermining the 
present wage-price policy. 
All Seek Raises 
For. example in recent days, coal 
mining’ interests have made repre- 
s¢éhtations in respect of coal wages 
thrown out of kilter by the govern- 
ment’s action in raising rates in Van- 
couver ‘Island. to the $5.78 per day 
minimum rate. This rate previousiy 


cost-of-living bonus. 


When cost-of-living bonus was first 


introduced it was not mandatory but 
was merely paid at the discretion of 
employers. At the time labor.rep- 
resentatives accepted the bonus pol- 
icy in lieu of increased basic wage 
rates. 


Because payment of the bonus was 


not made mandatory until a year 
later labor now seé€s one group being 
paid.a bonus of say 90 cents and an- 
other group a bonus of $4.25. Since 
the bonus is usually regarded as a 
special war indemnity workers can- 
not understand why the amount is 


not ‘uniform for all. 

Underlying the representations is 
the -dominant*fact that, compared 
with the urgent necessity of getting 
war production and of enlisting the 
co-operation of labor in the war ef- 
fort, even the government's anti- 
inflation program takes second place. 

For this reason and in light of the 
government's own policy in “break- 
ing through” the earlier wage ceil- 
ing, it is thought that some further 
Wage concessions to “level” off the 
present. high points will be forth- 
coming. . 





Gordon Expected toHead 
New Clothing Committee 


By STAFF 
OTTAWA. —Donaid Gordon, chair- 
man of the WPTB, is expected to be 
named chairman of the National 
Textile and Leather Requirements 
Committee, shortly to be organized 
with wide authority over the alloca- 
tion of all textile and leather goods, 
Purpose of the new five-man com- 
mittee is to co-ordinate control, pro- 
mote production, increase available 
supply and ensure equitable distri- 
bution: Membership will~ include 
representatives of each of the armed 
services and the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. The com- 
mittee will report direct to the War 
Committee of the Cabinet, 
*. Committee’s Duties 
Within its general responsibility 
for over-all allocation of available 
supplies of textiles and leather for 
use by the armed. forces, civilian 
population, war and civilian indus- 
try and essential exports, the com- 
mittee has the power and duty of 
(a) reviewing ajl requirements 
for textiles and leather (having due 
regard to existing stocks and in- 
ventories) by or for the purposes »f 
the armed forces, the civilian popu- 
lation, industry, exports and any 
other persons or purposes,and of 
ordering reports and returns\¥o be 
made to the committee by the arm- 
ed forces and by any persons re- 
quiring .a supply of textiles or 


WRITER 
leather; 

(b) reviewing domestic produc- 
tion and other sources of supply of 
textiles and leather, and of ordering 
reports and returns thereon to be 
made to the committee by any per- 
sons as the committee may from 
time to time direct; 

(c) investigating ,and making 
recommendations regarding specifi- 
cations of and uses made by the 
armed forces, the civilian popula- 
tion and industry of textiles and 
leather, for the purpose of securing 
economies in and making more ef- 
fective use of available supplies; 

(d) making allocations of the 
available supplies of textiles and 
leather as among the several bran- 
ches of the armed forces, the civi!- 
ian population, industry and essen- 
tial exports so as to effect equitable 
distribution according to their rela- 
tive needs; 

(e) making reports and .recom- 
mendations to WPTB with respect 
to production and supply of textiles 
and leather; 

(f) examining into and investi- 
gating any situation or practice 
which in the opinion of the commit- 
tee is or may be interfering with or 
prejudicing equitable distribution 
to the armed forces, the civilian 
population, industry, essential ex- 
ports. or to other persons. 





British Columbia Fruit Growers 


Expect Smaller Crops This Year 


VANCOUVER. —. Fruit growers 
are beginning to make their seasonal 
harvest survey, and the outlook in 
some sections of the important 
Okanagan district in British Colum- 
bia is none too favorable. 


‘The Jong cold winter -will inter- 
fere with the pack in the northern 
section of the valley, and peaches 
are likely to-be a failure. 

The situation improves as the sur- 
vey-movés southward. It is still too 
early for an expression of worth- 
while opinion regarding the apple 
crop, which is by far the most im- 
portant, The general expectation is 
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From Our Own Correspondent 


that it will be slightly less than in 
1942, when more than 10,000 carloads 
were shipped, for an all-time record. 

The principal anxiety of the fruit 
growers in the Okanagan as well as 
of farmers throughout British Co- 
lumbia ig the shortage of labor. So 
far the response of farmers to ques- 
tionnaires sent out for applications 
for land army labor has been unsatis- 
factory. Despite all efforts to dispel 
the impression, farmers still are 
sceptical regarding volunteer work- 
ers and many of them would appar- 
ently. prefer to take their chance 
with casual labor than sign up for 
untried city workers, 
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"PENGUIN" CLOTH 
WINDBREAKERS 


Here is a smart, durable windbreaker that will serve 
you well, whether you wear it for work, on the links, on 
Summer camps or for Victory gardening. Fashioned from 
“Penguin” cloth, a sturdy cotton material treated for 
wind and shower resistance, they come with full zipper 
front and two handy pockets. Sand and-.Air 
Force blue. Sizes 36 to 44. Each 


“GRENFELL” WINDBREAKERS — Smartly fashioned - 
from wind and shower-esisting “Grenfell” cloth, with 
zipper front, two pockets and belt adjustment at 10 95 
waist. Sand shade—sizes 36 to 44, Each...-.. ae 


6.95 


sere eee enne 


The MUN Shop 


Civil and Military Outfitters 


FATON'S-COLLES@E Simce I 





ted QOils final decision 
on whether to wind up may be gov- 
erned by the result obtained in 
Devonian No. 1 well, the deep test of 
the Devonian limestone formation 
which underlies the Madison lime 
from which present Turner Valley 


dends have been paid since winding 
up was first brought to the fore last 
November. Balance sheet shows cur- 
rent assets of $124,163 as at Jan. 31, 
1943, against current liabilities of 
$21,813, leaving working capital of 
$102,350, equal to nearly seven cents 


production is being taken. No divi- | a share. 
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Send me postpaid 


Pe ee es 


What EveryInvestor 
Should Know 


Investors, treasurers, trustees, public - officials, 
accountants, lawyers, investment dealers,.and all. | 
who are looked to for investment facts, will find this 
new, 1943 edition of SURVEY OF. CORPORATE 
SECURITIES, invaluabla Covers 1500 Canadian 
companies with listed and unlisted securities.. Shows 
comparative strength and earnings. Gives dividend 
records—a handy check for income tax purposes. 
Names directors, registrars and transfér agents and 
shows what exchanges securities are listed on. Lists 
offices, plants and subsidiaries.. 


PREVIOUS EDITIONS COMPLETELY 
SOLD OUT WITHIN FEW DAYS. RE- 
SERVE YOUR COPY NOW. EDITION 


Among companies reviewed: Banks, Construction, 
Iron & Steel, Milling, Public Utilities, Rubber, 'Trans- 
portation, Beverages, Foodstuffs, Merchandising, 
Oil Refining, Pulp & Paper, Textiles, 


Seem eee tetas 


Trust & Loan, 
: red 


The new and 
up-te-date 
1943 -edition 
175 pages 

72": x Q” | 
only $2.00. 
postpaid 


Avoid disappoint- 
ment —_ Reserve 
your copy now! 


OFF THE PRESS JUNE 14 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 481 University Ave., Torente, Ont. 


DNAse Ve ieee we 


..- copies of The Financial Post 
SURVEY OF CORPORATE SECURITIES, 1943, as "#odn as 
" peady, at $2.00.a-copy, -Herewith $.....,....... in fall payment: 
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“Grp ilp ven to molded ply- 
wood technique through wartime 
jobs such as airplane 


“es 


building |! 
wings is bound to turn the small 


"pleasure boat business almost 


100% over to plywood construction 
after the war, et rT sats An 
engineer states t bu a 
cagoe would require about $12 
worth of plywood, plus an easily 
constructed wooden mold, molding 
bags, etc. Cost of a completed 
cone in mass ages gga 
be . depending on ‘i 
Quality of design and strength 
would be equal to the best hand- 
made models, now costing $100 and 
higher. 

One problem in molding canoes 
would be the compound curves in 
the structure ‘which would place 
greater strain on the material than 
do the Simpler curves of airplane 
wings. This may demand a dif- 
ferent selection of woods from 
those now used, but the problem 
is expected to yield rapidly under 
research. Because of the tremen- 
dous saving in cost, our authority 
expects a race to get into the busi- 
ness after the war, with produc- 
tion of canoes, rowboats and din- 
ghies becoming considerably more 
concéntrated than in the past. 

* * * 


Easier Suppli 

One of the first official signs gf 
an easing supply situation is the 
permit to barbed wire manufat- 
turers to increase production. 
While the same restrictions on 
style simplification remain in 
force, the manufacturers are being 
granted a stepup of about 40% in 
their steel allowance. It will 
amount to about 2,400 tons, or less 


with 

tan. | a * ? ¥i asx 
ictory Through Air power 

"aoe ae of the current 


success of bombing “bags Ger- 
many can be gained b 

per raids with the “Baedeker”. 
bombings of Exeter, Bath, Norwich 
“and York a year ago April. “In 
those raids the Nazis dropped 225 
tons of bombs in six days for a. 







i 






loss of 17 planes. Over Dortmund 
last week end the RAF dropped 


Aside from the fact tha 
dropped nine times 
bomb weight in one night as the. 
Luftwaffe dropped in six days 
and consequently is about 54 times 
as effective, the Dortmund raids 
cost slightly less than 25% as 
m: planes as the Baedeker raids 
after allowing for the difference 


ay 


Yet London’s population is/ 16 
times greater than Dortmund’s. 
Size for size, Dortmund got 64 
times as heavy a pasting as London 


took on its worst day. 
s s 


* 

U-Boat Campaign 
A convoy telaer hasie on leave 
has optimistic news of the anti- 


U-boat campaign. In 62 convoy 
-trips he has never been torpedoed 
























end, etc. Many of the butchers 
still appear somewhat hazy over 
the détails of rationing, with their 
still more in the dark. 
* > 8s . 


‘Marsh Rabbit 

Muskrat was a favorite dish of 
eastern Indians, was eaten and rel- 
ished by whites years ago, but 
slipped into disfavor. Now, with 
the meat shortage, it seems to be 
coming back, particularly in New 
Brunswick. It tastes like a cross 
between a rabbit and a wild duck, - 
is easier to eat when called by the 
Indian name of “musquash,” or the 
Louisiana title of “marsh rabbit.” 





Kerr-Addison 


Cuts Tonnage 


Kerr-Addison Gold Mines will 
reduce its mill rate from approxi- 
mately 2,100 tons to 1,650 tons 
daily, effective June 1, according 
to official announcement. 

The step has been decided upon 
to maintain the required tonnage 
of broken ore reserves consistent 
with good mining practice and in 
view of the continuing reduction 
of the available supply of labor. 
An interim dividend of seven 
cents a share has been declared 
payable June 29 to shareholders 
of record June 1, : 


Elson from Washington 


(Continued from page 1) 
which is very ‘tight in South 
America. But the so-called “‘decen- 
tralization” plan which Canada now 
joins has been under fire from 
United States foreign traders im- 
patient of the red tape involved. 
C. S. Snider, chairman of the service 
committee of the Export Manager’s 
Club, recently said in New York that 
it “puts control of imports in the 
hands of small groups who may be 
subject to outside influence in the 
distributon of their faovrs.” 
distribution of their favors.” 
because under the decentralization 
plan South American countries were 
encouraged to import bulk products 
from each other rather than draw on 
U. S. supplies. U. S. exports favor as 
an alternative the equal rationing of 
supplies sent from this continent. 

Behind the expért program and 

“decentralization”. scheme is the 
idea that pooling of South American 
resources will ease ‘the shipping 
drain on North America, With wid- 
ening offensive action in many 
theatres, it is not possible to divert 
more shipping to take care of South 
American needs at present. The only 
alternative is organization and ra- 
tioning to meet essential needs. 
* It-is ‘suggested that Canada’s co- 
operation with the.United States in 
this matter may lead to wider col- 
laboration. with Latin America in 
the postwar era. 





(Continued from page 1) 
tation for maintenance repair and 
operating supplies. 

These items are specifically ex- 
empted from PB4 and are named in 
a schedule attached to the order. 
They are to be covered by a separate 
order PB5. The code numbers for 
PCS follow: 

Ne. Program 


PCS 1—AIRCRAFT 

mites en materials, including sub-assem- 
Ari during original 
fairl qd’ upheap. it dees. 36T. include 
ment and ammunition. 


PCS 2—CARGO VESSELS 
Covers materials, including sub assem- 
into ocean- 


or subsequent repair, 
upkeep. It does NOT include armament 


POS $—NAVAL VESSELS 

, Covers materials, including sub-assem- 
blies, physically incorporated into naval 
subsequent repair, overhaul and upkeep. 


It does NOT include armament and am- 
munition. 


PCS 4—TANKS AND ARMY COMBAT 
VEHICLES ; 

Covers materials, oe sub-assem- 
blies, physically in into tanks 
(including 

issa cars) during original qmanufac- 
na. nce - 
ture cr subsequent repair, overhaul and 
upkeep. It does NOT include armament 
and ammunition, 


oo 
VEHICLES 


Covers materials, inclu sub-assem- 
blies, physically incorporated into mech- 
anized transport vehicles, during ori- 


ginal manufacture or su uent nee 
overhaul] and upkeep. It does NOT include 
armament and ammunition, : 


PCS 6~AMMUNITION 

Covers materials, including component 
parts, physically incorporated into shells, 
bombs, small arms ammunition, ammuni- 
tion boxes. It does NOT include ammuni- 
tion for civilian use. 


PCS 7—ARMAMENT AND WEAPONS 
Covegs materials, including sub-assem- 





uipmen 
control instruments, anti-aircraft search- 
lights, * . , 


PCS 8~ARMY AND AIR FORCE EQUIP- 





~ New Pri 


eed Garvin, ane into air- | 


haul and 
Sommmalvelea or private aircraft, or arma- | 


MECHANIZED TRANSPORT 


weapon of ait types, nciading somplete 
wea 8 a. uy te. 
mounts and reldtnd of tse on te 





HEADS AD CLUB 


Lee Trenholm, director of public 


relations for Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Ltd., who has been elected 


esident of the Advertising & 
Sales Club of Toronto. He suc- 
ceeds Glen R. Bannerman, presi- 


dent of the Canadian Association 
_ . of Broadcasters. ; 
Toronto Ad Cub 
Elects Officers 
Advertising & Sales Club of To- 
ronto has elected Lee Trenholm, 
public relations director for Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Ltd., president 
for the current year, succeeding 
Glen R.. Bannerman. . 
Other officers and directors elect- 
ed at the recent annual meeting 


were: . 

HARRY A. KAYES, ‘Canadian Johns- 
Manville Co., vice-president; R. A. BAR- 
FORD, J. J. Gibbons Ltd., secretary; G. 
ALEC .PHARE, R. C. 4 
treasurer; GEORGE S. 
Canadian Co., ERROL A. FRASER, E. L. 
Ruddy. -Co., ‘PRATT KUHN, Winnipeg 
Newspaper Union, A. ROY PERRY, 
MacLean Pub .. ARTHUR A. 
PORTER, Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion, ROBERT H. HOUGH, Canadian | 
Street Car Advertising Co., KEN. W. 
TUCKEY, Bomac Engravers & Electro- 
typers, R. NK WILSON, Federated 
Mardware Mutuals, directors. 


: 











PCS 9—NAVY EQUIPMENT AND SUP- 
PLIES 


Covers materials, including sub-assem- 
blies, physically incorporated into any 
equipment or supplies for the navy not 
specifically covered in PCS 1 through PCS 
7 above, and also covers industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment for the navy. It 
does NOT include supplies for mainten- 
ance, repair and operation of navy faci- 
lities, including camps, posts, 
stations and depots, specifically 
under PCS 21. 

PCS 10—CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES 

Covers materials for construction of faci- 

, litles to be used by thé armed services, 

such as air fields, bases, camps, depots, 

forts, military roads, navy yards. 

PCS 11— CONSTRUCTION OF NEW 

MANUFACTURING PLANTS 

Covers materials for construction of 
new nianufacturing ts necessary to 
complete war con 
PCS 12—CONSTRUCTION—HOUSING 
Covers all “construction materials re- 


bases, 
covered 


. | quired to complete tracts placed by 


‘Wartime .Housing +» Or any single 
housing project of 100 or more units 
appr ‘oved by the Controller of Construc- 
on. . 
PCS. 14—CONSTRUCTION—All other 
Covers all materials for construction not 
a covered’ in PCS 10 through 
42, It excludes construction for 
Public Utilities ‘and the Petroleum In- 
covered under PCS 16 


respectively). 
PCS 14—TRANSPORTATION—Railroads 
Covers capital. equipment including 
° ves equip- 
ment, and maintenance, and operat- 
ing supplies for steam ways. 
PCS 15--TRANSPORTATION—AIll other 


‘Covers capital equipment and mainten- | S 


ance, repair and covnnint su for all 
other -public transportation facilities, in- 
cluding street cars, buses, motor 


mercial air and eae 

PCs 1} WER, ; 
co NICATIONS AND OTHER 
UTILITIES 


Covers capital equipment, construction 
and maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies for Public Utilities except trans- 
portation, : 

PCS 13—PETROLEUM 

| Covers capital equipment, construction 
| and maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies for the petroleum industry. 
ae facilities, drums, etc., are also 


inclu 
18 — INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 
Covers industrial machinery and equip- 
ment for all programs, and any materials 
physically incorporated into such ma- 
chinery and equipment, except such items 
eee sents ation into military end 
corporation m en 
(b) Sot Sims by the aos Me 
sae f y armed services (PCS 


ifovers ater ! ne eub-asettns dustry are e sea 
equipment or supplies for army or air (ed an ”% petsdloeed mauseey 
through Oe eee alae iD food rocessing machinery. and 
eg the oa ir StH ans | “Tah Fa ute Stans eanga 

NOT inciudp ee ee. ing Donreteategic métals and minerals 
bases, ations, al lds and depot wee eee parts for industrial ma- 


equipment for 
— im (a), (b), (e), (d), (e) ans (g) 
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C.N.R. Income 
Stull U pward 
Over $244 Millions 


Boost in Net Revenue 
During Past Month 


From Our Own Corréspondent . 

MONTREAL.—Canadian National 
Railways boosted net revenues by 
$2% millions during April. Operat- 
ing. revenues advanced $10.1 millions 
to $38.04 millions, as compared with 
April last year, but expenses were 
up nearly $7.8 millions. 


Cumulative returns for the four 
months of 1943 show operating re- 
venues of $134.1 millions, This is an 
all-time record: and compares with 
$107.9 millions for the like period 
of 1942. f 


Of the gain of $26.2 millions, $21.7 
millions were ‘swallowed up- in 
higher operating expenses, leaving 
net returns of $26.8 millions, or $4.5 
millions above the figure for the 
same.months last year. 

April 


1943 1942 
$38,444,000 $28,316,000 


29,110,000 gi.see.eee 


7,078,000 


Oper. revenues .., 
Oper. expenses .,. 


9,334,000 

: January te April 
Oper: revenues ... $134,151,000 $107,939, 
107,337,000 85,636 


Net, revenue 


eeewee 


Oper. expenses ... 


26,814,000 22,303,000 


Thompson-Lundmark Gold Mines 
had planned to. drive a long cross 
cut this year from its No. 2 (Fraser 


| vein) shaft to connect with the No. 1 


(Kim vein) shaft and to develop the 

Kim vein for production through the 

Fraser shaft. Owing to acute labor 

shortage this plan had to be aban- 

doned. Unless unexpected early 

improvement takes place, it may be 

necessary to close down the property 

after the summer. Operating profit 

amounted to $96,650 in the — 
months ended, March 31,. before al- 

lowance for taxes, depreciation and | 
deferred development. 


ee 


’ Astoria Quebec Gold Mines pro- | 


poses to carry out diamond drilling , Banks 


under the direction of Mining Re- | 
search Corp. It is planned to cross- 
section a wide carbonate zone. 





ority System S oon 


above are classified under the respective 
code numbers indicated for such items. 
Replacement parts for all other industrial 
machinery and equipment are classified 
under PCS 21, 22 or 23 as applicable. 

PCS 19—AGRICULTURE * 

Covers materials including sub-assem- 
blies, physically _inco ted into agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment, either 
during original manufacture or subsequent 
repair, overhaul and upkeep. 

PCS 20—FOOD PROCESSING MACHIN- 
ERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Covers materials, including sub-assem- 
blies, physically incorporated into food 
processing machinery and equipment and 
includes food packing containers. Replace- 
ment parts for such equipment are not 
included, but are classified under PCS 21. 
PCS 21—MAINTENANCE REPAIR AND 

OPERATING SUPPLIES—Schedule 3 

Covers materials for maintenance °or 
repair of any plant, facility or equipment, 
producing any product or engaged in any 
industry, service or aetivity listed in 
Schedule 3 to this Order, or for necessary 
operating supplies for such productian, 
industry, service or activity. 


PCS 22—MAINTENANCE, REPAIR AND | 


OPERATING SUPPLIES—Schedule 4 


Covers materials for maintenance or | 


repair of any plant, facility or equipment, 


prosecns any product or engaged in any | 


ndustry, service or activity listed in 
Schedule 4 to-this Order, or for necessary 
operating supplies for such production, 
industry, ce or activity. 
PCS 23~—MAINTENANCE, REPAIR AND 
OPERATING SUPPLIES—All other 
Covers maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies required by any person, not 
specifi covered under 


er le 
number of this Program Classification 


yaa. 
ote: Maintenance, Repair and Operating 
Supplies 
(a) If a single plant or operating unit is 
in several activities which are 
¢ under two or more of PCS 21, 
22 or 23, and it is impracticable to appor- 
tion requirements for maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies between such acti- 
vities, the principal activity alone shal! be 
considered for purposes of determinating 
which code number may be applied unde: 
this Order, % 
(b) Maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies by a manufacturing or 
construction contractor are NOT to be in- 
cluded in the same m Classification 
as the manufa: product or the con- 
struction ect, but are to be shqwn in 
PCS 21, 22 or 23 as a f 
PCS %4-—CIVILIAN VQUIPMENT, SUP- 
PLIES AND ALL OTHERS 


‘ tary use 
not otherwise classified above, and capital 
ee one _ eres, al 

supp r persohs engaged in 
the mining of non-etrategia metals or 


cation as the manufac- 
use 
product 


(Ss tonemeerine but is to be 


shown in PCS 18 or 20 as applicable. 
Rie . 


m 
end reduct itself, .. 

1 pent required for a, 
is NOT tobe incl: in the same’ ; 
Si - tion 


} 
i 


a 
Ca 
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(Continued from page De 
the board’s advice and called for a 
vote ,to determine whether the 


Canadian Brotherhood of .Railway | 


Employees (CIO) was in fact the 

accredited representative of the 

workers, ° os 
Feared Adverse Vote? 

Fearing an adverse vote, the two 
rival unions apparently made rep- 
resentations to the Minister and on 
May 22 a conference was called in 
which the unions agreed to with- 
draw their objections and present a 
united appeal to the NWLB, Mr. 
Mitchell so attvised the board ori 
May 24. The appeal will now be 
heard without a vote being taken. 

The rival unions maintain that 
“when the appeal is disposed of the 
issue of the bargaining agent may 
then be determined in the appropri-. 
ate manner.” 

Refusal of the NWLB to accept 
the CIO as appellant was a direct re- 
buke to H. Carl Goldenberg, who, 
according to the board, had seem- 
ingly gone “beyond the authority 
conferred upon him by the instru- 
ment ‘which appointed him.” In 
short, the NWLB refused to accept 
the authority of Mr. Goldenberg that 
an agency which had staged an il- 
legal strike had by the Goldenberg 
“settlement” become the proper rep- 
resentatives of the workers. 

The appeal for clarification was 
therefore made to Mr. Mitchell who 
made:-preparations for calling the 
vote until the rival unions -them- 
selves decided to waive their 
rights. 


Unfavorable Reaction 
From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL. — Whatever Hon, 
Humphrey Mitchell was aiming at, 
heads of the“unions directly inter- 


Tramways Co. have véry few kind 
words to say. of the Minister of 
Labor. 

The letter from the minister to 
Mr. Justice MeTague was given to 
the press by A. R. Mosher, head of 
the CBRE. It came just at the time 
when the tramway employees were 
te vote which union had the legal 
right to represent them in their ap- 
peal to the National War Labor 
Board regarding the bonus to em- 
ployees which the Regional War 
Labor. Board had disallowed. 


ested in the ‘affairs of Montreal 






of America had withdrawh their | 


In_ his letter to. Mr. Justice Mc-— 


Tague, Mr. Mitchell stated the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 


| and Electrical Railway Employees 








Investor’s Index 


May 20, 1943 

+++ ®  .Gen. Motors . . 25 
B. C, rs.. 4 Indust. Accept... 9 
Bell Tel....°. 9 Indust. Engin. . 7 
Brazilian Tract.. 9 Internat... Paper .9 
C. & D. Sugar . 25 Invest. Found. . 4 
Canada Bud ..12 # Maritime Trust 5 
Can. Machinery 9 H- $..°.+8 
Can. Trust ...14 McKinnon Steel 5 
Can. Breweries. 4 Mercury Mills. 4 
Can. a aaG « 5 Mexican Light . 4 
Co iy ne sales Montreal Pwr. . 14 
CoP. Aes wt 22 Montreal Trams. 16 
CPi Bei wes 1 Noorduyn’s .. . 14 
Can. Vickers 9 Ont. Silknit . . 4 
Debent: & Secs. 4 E. L. Ruddy 9 
Dom.,Coal... 9 DOs o 5 as 22. 
Dom. Woollens. 4 Twin City .... 12 
BOs 8 ne 9 Walkerville Br. 9) 


Eddy. . 
Gatineau Pr. . 5, 17 Geo. Weston. . 9 
MINES AND OILS 
Astoria, Que... 2 


Delnite..... 13 Ont. Nickel. . . 19 

Falconbridge .. 4 Pickle Crow... 4) 
Kerr-Addison:. : 2 Pioneer ..... 4 

McIntyre Porc. . 13 Syivanite . 


aoe 
Malartic . ..... 19 Thompson-Lund, . 2 


REGULAR FEATURL” 


Bond Quotations 
Business, Week in 


Company Reports ......... ehevesccess 4,9 
| Editorial .,.......0.-. eeeweer eroccccecces 6 
Farming, Business of ,........5. evecese Il 
Income Tax Qicries ...ccccsscccsseees $ 
Insurance ....):4 0ocbdenvracedece Revere 3 
Investment Page ....... Qeeccvccecteses 9 
Enquiry Letters .cccccsccesdscvccscce. @ 
Stock Quotations seesescecesseses evee 10 
Mining Pages .....«... eeeveseers sveeses 13 
Mining Quotations ......+.. d0edoeces 
on Page oars es evensece PO ope eerstee sece 13 
Oil QUIS cc visiasseccccccucececs 10 
Royalty, Offerings .....0..csccvcenses 10 
Question of Week 22.0.0... ccc ccc eeeees 3 
) WARS PERG os eieece ge pert cc dvcustceccda ll 





Empire Off Royalties is reported 
producing on a. steady’ basis with 
seven wells hooked to the central 
pumping station. | It is expected to 
have 14 wells on production within 
a week or so. Wells located in 


the old Dutton field, about 22 mile: | 


from St. Thomas, are reported cap- 


able of turning out 214 bbl. of oil a 


day each after reconditioning. 






“air conditioned” 


ow ene eet 
——— 





oie West. Can. Flour 9 | 


Moneta Porc. . , 24} 


Keep Cool This Summer! 
Tropical Suits 


Cool, featherweight suits to keep yok 
-—— more comfort- 
able when you're taking time out for 
_Telaxation, more efficient when 
- ‘you're on the job. Carefully tailored - 
'-in--models for men of all builds. 
- Choose ‘from~ brown, tans, sands, 
grays and blues in solid colors or 
in stripe patterns. Suit 29.50 
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May 29, 1943 
















Victory’s ptice is high—in money, as 
, well as courage. Enormoussums must 
be raised for ships, planes, tanks, guns, 
bombs, shells an 
share in the victory by saving to—buy 
Victory 
tificates and Stamps—pay the neces- 
sarily heavy income taxes-keep u 

your life insurance and provide for 


bullets. Have a 
Bonds and War Savings Cer. 


your future independence. Such a pro- 


¢ of determined, systematic sav- 


ing is part of the price of VICTORY. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


“A Bank Where Small] Accounts Are Welcome” 
Modern, Experienced Banking Service . .. the Outcome of 125 Years’ Successful Operation 


A 134 





saber etn gt ee te 


objection to the CIO union repre-| 
senting the men. | 
He also said: “The Catholic Syn-| 





ee 





Mr. Charpentier went on to say 
that the Syndicate objected to the 
vote as to which of the three uniong 
should represent the men. “The ap. 


dicate, by wire to the Minister of| peal should be lodged by the three 


Labor, have stated that they wish 
to endorse the appeal.” 
Deny Objection Withdrawn 
Elphege Beaudoin, secretary of | 
the AFL union and Alfred Char- 
péntier, president of the Catholic) 


Workers of Canada, deny that either | event of an unfavorable decision. If 


fA writing nor in conversation have | 
they withdrawn their objection to | 
CBRE acting as the sole representa- | 
tive of the tramway employees. 

J. Spector, counsel for AFL's | 
Association of Street and Electrical 
Railway Employees of America) 
union, says AFL told the minister | 
that there was no need to take a 
vote “and that we would be willing | 
to let Mr. Mosher make his repre- | 
sentations with ours and it was be-! 
cause of our request that the vote) 
was withdrawn.” On Mr. Mosher‘s | 
claim that the other two unions had 
waived their jurisdictional rights in 
the matter of a vote, Mr. Spector 
insisted that Mr. Mosher was draw- 
ing on his imagination. 

Catholic Syndicate View 

Speaking for the National Catho- 
lic Syndicate, Mr. Charpentier told 
The Financial Post that he “regret- | 
ed very deeply the report contained | 
in the press. It does not conform to) 
the truth as far as we are con-| 


cerned.” | 
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unions,” he added, “and the decie 
sion should last for the duration” 

If only one union made the appeal 
to the National War Labor Board, 
Mr. Charpentier said, there was the 
danger of another strike in the 


all three unions lodged an appeal, 
then they would be able to hold the 
men in ‘check whichever way the 
vote went. 


Machiavellians 
: By the author of 
The Managerial 


Revolution 
JAMES BURNHAM 


A brilliant new book on } 
politics, the present-day 

crisis, and future of 

democracy. 


$3.00 at your bookstore. 
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Jn Your Opinion — 


—— 


Ewart C. Atkinson, K.C. 
Former Conservative whip, pro- 
vincial legislature, Fredericton, 
NB. 

No provincial government should 
hold office beyond the statutory 
jimit as a matter of principle even in 
wartime unless the country is un- 
der actual or apparent invasion. 
Especially, should a provincial legis- 
jature be dissolved and the voice of 
the people heard when a change of 
Jeadership has taken. place as in 
Ontario after the expiration of the 
life of the legislature. 

Premier Hepburn was elected by 
the people’s majority but not his 
successor, Premier Conant, or the 
present premier, Mr. Nixon. The 
demand for a provincial election is 
a matter of local autonomy and the 
citizens of Ontario or any other 
province are the persons to urge and 
demand what should be done as far 


as their government is concerned. 
s ¢ & 


'], R. Burnett 


Editor, Guardian, Charlottetown, 

Circumstances alter cases. As a 
rule wartime elections are objec- 
tionable, distracting the attention of 
the populace from concentrated war 
efforts, Ontario provincial affairs 
from the Sirois report conference on- 
ward have been so mishandled that 
a new electoral mandate appears de- 
sirable. While as a rule wartime 
elections are to be deprecated, On- 
tario seems to provide the proverbial 


exception, 
ees & 


J. H. Cranston 

Publisher, Free Press-Herald, Mid- 

land, Ont. 

A wartime election is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but I believe it to 
be desirable, since the legislature has 
already outlived its mandate and 
legal existence by one year, and 
nearly 10% of the seats are vacant. 

Postwar planning on a big scale 
must soon be undertaken, and newly 
elected government could plan with 
vision and assurance, whereas mori- 
bund administration cannot do so. It 
is quite possible people would pre- 
fer such planning to be done. by 
either Conservatives or C.C.F. rather 
than Liberals, and it is their right 
to say. The Ontario government is 
not a war-making body and change 
could take place without interfer- 


ence with the national war effort. 
- s - 


R. K. Finlayson, K.C. 


Well-known Winnipeg lawyer and 
delegate to Port Hope Conserva- 
tive conference last fall. 

All emergency powers are vested 
in the Dominion parliament. I can 
see no valid reason for the prov- 
inces themselvés suspending normal 
constitutional safeguards in war- 
time. 


Hugh C. Farthing, K:C. 


Well-known Calgary lawyer and 
delegate to last fall’s Port Hope 
Conservative conference. 


For a resident of, Alberta: to say 
what Ontario’ should do would be 
impertinent but as principle is ap- 
plicable in all provinces I think that 
elections should not be Hastened 
and extension of the term desirable 
to six or seven years but no longer 
lest legislatures lose touch with the 


tion. A wartime election is a: lesser 
evil than a weak government, No 
good ever came out of a parlia- 
mentary rump. I favor ‘constitu- 
tional methods and were I.a voter 
in Ontario I would strive for an 
election, . 


s ©« 6 
Jean Charles Harvey . 
Editor, Le Jour, Montreal. 
I do not know the conditions pre- 
vailing in other provinces, but as 


Should Ontario Have An ° 


A. C, MacNaughton 


' Well-known lawyer and Liberal, 

Toronto. 

Just as the basic difference be- 
tween cheese and chalk is that you 
can eat one and cannot eat the other, 
so the difference between democ- 
racy and autocracy is that, in one 
case the people can throw out their 
leaders, in the other they cannot. 
The democratic principle of period- 
ical elections is one which cannot be 


The Question: Do you think a wartime electio 
is necessary in Ontario or in any other province 
where a comparable situation might exist? 


people with -a consequent lowering 
of the respect for the parliamentary 
system for which we fight. 

Present conditions in England are 
totally different but there are in- 
creasing complaints there of alleged 
staleness of parliament.- Expense in- 
volved is much more justifiable than 
many current expenditures and, time 
and effort entailed is far more 
beneficial than in many present 
activities. 

* e e 


Donald M. Fleming 


Prominent in Toronto municipal 
circles, delegate to Port Hope Con- 
servative conference last fall. 

I consider ari election in Ontario 
ought to be held as soon as military 
conditions permit the soldier vote to 
be taken. The present legislature 
was elected six years ago, two years 
before the war, under vastly differ- 
ent conditions from the present. The 
leader of the Government was 
elected in 1937 and since forced out 
of office and two subsequent changes 
made in the premiership. The pres- 
ent premier has no mandate what- 
ever from the. people of Ontario. 


Democracy and its processes must 
be vindicated in wartime. I cannot 
see how a provincial election will 
interfere with the war effort. I can- 
not comment on the necessity of 
elections in other provinces without 
more intimate knowledge of politi- 


cal conditions there. 
7 os es 


John T. Hackett, K.C. 


Prominent Montreal lawyer and 
delegate to Port Hope Conserva- 
tive convention last fall. 


Nothing but an election ean re- 
store vigor and vision to a legis- 
lature whose mandate has not been 
renewed in five years. Nothing but 
an election can make it aware of 
large tendencies and give it the auth- 
ority and stimulus necessary to the 
formation of a strong government. 
An election is the only alternative 
to continued bickering and vacilla- 


In the first year of war a lot of folks 
on this continent knew what was 
going on. For one thing, they knew 
about synthetic rubber. They felt 
that a real program for making it 
ought to be started. So as early as 
1940 hundreds of them bought B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertown Tires in which 
more than half of the rubber was 
Ameripol, the. B. F. Goodrich syn- 
thetic. These were the first tires 
made with synthetic rubber ever 
sold to car owners on this side of the 
ocean. Hundreds of leading com- 
panies and private citizens bought 
them and tested them on all kinds of 
roads. And these new tires passed 
the test for mileage and safety! 


‘ 


Today another test is going on. In 
service with our armed forces syn- 
thetic rubber is meeting tests that 
peacetime could. never provide. 
Because of the “know how” gained 
before the war, B. F. Goodrich is 
producing synthetic rubber goods 
today that more than overtake the 
Axis’ 20-year head start. Tires now 
built with less than one pound , of 
natural rubber, tank treads, airplane 
De-Icers, bullet-sealing fuel tanks, 
and hose are just a few uses for 
America’s new man-made rubber. 
But remember this,’ please: there 
still isn’t enough. So the Army and 
Navy are saving rubber, just as you 
are! 


After victory, your new car may have 
tires made wholly or partially of 
synthetic rubber. That's why you'll 
want to remember this: Over 24 
years ago, B. F. Goodrich was the 
only company offering tires made 
with synthetic rubber to the general 
public. Naturally we've more experi- 
ence building tires with it than any- 
one else. Naturally, too, we've had 
more experience testing these tires 
under actual operating conditions. 
So we can promise you that our 
after-the-war tires will be tops in 
mileage and safety. The name B. F. 
Goodrich, which has always stood for 
“First in Rubber,” has also taken 
on the important new meaning of 
“First in Synthetic Rubber”. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
co. 


A few of the many companies that bought 


Ameripol tires in 1940 and 1941: 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 


far as Quebec is concerned it would 


be much better to postpone the elec- 
tions. Let us not give a minority of 
columnists and isolationis under 
the banner of the bloc populaire the 
chance of sabotaging much more of 
the reputation of our nation. 

+ s oa 


Thos. E. Henry 

Mayor of Stratford, Ont. 

The outstanding and only major 
problem at the present time is to win 
this war, honorably, unconditionally 
and eternally. Unless this is accom- 
plished nothing else matters. There 
is no justification for the spending 
of money, the wasting of time and 
manpower at a time when every ef- 
fort should be utilized for the pres- 
ervation of those things that are dear 
to our homes and our country. The 
future of the world is of vastly more 
importance that what political party 
is in power at Toronto. Party: poli- 
tics should be-shelved for the dura- 
tion and our entire resources made 
use of for the achievement of an 
everlasting peace. 

If the life of a political party is of 
more importance to Ontario than 
winning the war, then I am wrong. 

+ s & 


Agnes McPhail 
Former UFO member of the House 
ef Commons and _ well-known 
, speaker on economic and political 
subjects. = 
It is said that an erection would 
be costly and would consume much 
effort of many people. That is quite 
true, but elections are the very warp 
and woof of our democratic fabrig 
and it is indefensible to weaken that 
fabric at such a time as this. If de- 
mocracy is worth dying for it is 
worth carrying on-in actual practice 
at home. There is grave danger to 
democracy in all the talk one hears 
of elections being needless. The ef- 
fort of the people to govern them- 
selves is always of the utmost im- 
portance, ~ 


. 


ignored with safety. It has not been 
ignored in the Dominion or muni- 
cipal fields. It should not be ignor- 
ed in the provincial field. If bombed 
Great Britain can hold by-elections, 
Ontario can hold a general election. 


* * # 


J. A. MacLaren 


Editor, Examiner, Barrie, Ont. 

I think not. 

With acute labor shortage it would 
be a great mistake to interrupt pro- 
duction, particularly in agriculture 
where farmers are striving against 
great odds to meet demands for in- 
creased food supplies. 

There is no really important issue 
before electors. I cannot see any 


sufficient reason why the Ontario} 


Liberal government's extension of 
life cannot continue until victory is 
achieved. The'other parties have no 
real issue on which to demand an 
election, other than desire for power, 
With these factors in mind, the time 
would not appear to be ripe for an 
appeal to the people. The voters will 
deal with political parties as they see 
fit when the war is over. 
* . e 


Elmore Philpott 


Formerly active in Ontario polit- 
ical and newspaper circles, in re- 
cent years newspaper columnist, 
Vancouver. 

Elections are most vital and neces- 
sary part of the whole democratic 
process. The chief difference be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship 
is, one has elections and the other 
has not. On rare occasion the post- 
ponement of elections is justified be- 
cause of physical war danger as in 
Britain, but such does not apply to 
Ontario, 

There is every reason, I believe, 
that an Ontario election will sta- 
bilize the political situation in Can- 
ada. Hence it would be a good thing. 
Moreover the failure to hdld an elec- 
tion provides increasing grievance 
to many patriotic citizens. 

Everyone here agrees B: C, was 
wise to hold a wartime election. 
Also it is noteworthy that South 
Africa will do likewise even though 
the anti-war faction there is danger- 
ously powerful. No democracy: goes 
wrong in practicing democracy. 

* * a 


A. W. Roebuck 

Member of the House of Commons 

for Toronto-Trinity and former 

Ontario attorney-general. 

Someone is always trying to use 
war as an excuse for the abolition of 
democracy. 

In wartime the nation must have 
quick and decisive action. This is 
obvious. Accordingly, some greater 
degree of centralization of authority 
is necessary over what is required in 
the more leisurely days of peace. 
Single individuals or committees of 
individuals must be placed in posi- 
tions of command, but this does not 
mean that ultimate control must be 
taken from the electors. That is the 
fatal error of fascism. 

There is a vast difference between 


The Home Front 


YMCA Overseas 


| |Makes Report 


YMCA officials have received an 
extensive report from Capt. E. D. 
Otter, Senior Officer, Canadian 
YMCA Overseas, reporting on the 
year’s operations of the Canadian 
YMCA War Services Overseas. 
Chairman of the Canadian YMCA 
Overseas Committee is W. N. Mc- 
Tiwraith of Toronto. ‘ 

In his report Captain Otter states 
that in the past year the total num- 
ber of 203,477 events were held with 
an aggregate attendance of 17,173,- 
537, For the first three years of war 
the number of events totalled 276,- 
414, with an aggregate attendance of 
27,179,662. The variety of services 
rendered by the Canadian YMCA 
Overseas includes: entertainment 
programs, religious meetings, educa- 
tional events, sports programs, tea 
car service and personal services. 

In addition to the above, the 
YMCA Beaver Club in London 
showed the total number of pro- 
gram events as 1,340 with 316,686 
persons participating. A total of 1,- 
937,040 men used the club during 
1942, and. the number of services 
rendered totalled 2,795,675. 

The personnel report shows that 
there were 75 supervisors and execu- 
tives engaged in the work, assisted 
by 353 airmen, soldiers and civilian 
helpers, and 562 women volunteer 
workers. The number of centres 
operating totalled over 1,000. 

In addition to the three Canadian 
YMCA clubs opened in London dur- 
ing 1941, three additional properties 
were leased and en 1942, 
bringing the bed accommodation to 
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immediate command and ultimate 
control. Freedom can tolerate a good 
many bosses, so long as the nation 
bosses the bosses. It is when the 
Hitlers boss the nation that disaster 
is inevitable. 

In this country the nation exer- 
cises control by periodical elections, 
This is democracy. Abolish ‘elections 
and you have abolished democracy. 
to make democracy work, elections 
must be genuine and frequent. This 
is fundamental to: our way of life, 
and to talk about the trouble of go- 
ing to the polls or the expense of 
taking a vote is wide of the point. 
By going to the polls the public is 
demonstrating that popular. control 
actually works. No trouble should 
be too great. 

Of course we should have provin- 
cial elections. If we who stay at 
home fail in the performance of our 
civic duties, we will have betrayed 
the democracy for which our men 
are fighting abroad. We will have 
let the army- down. 

7 


* * 


W. Harry Rollins 

Mayor of Belleville, Ont. 

A wartime electionin any prov- 
ince in wartime is absolutely absurd. 
Don’t let us play mockery with our 
boys overseas. Our first and only 
duty :at this time is every effort 
should be put forward to the win- 


ning of this war. 
* * * 


Col. J. E. L. Streight 
Former Liberal member in House 
of Commons and prominent in 
military circles, Islington, Ont. 
Provincially speaking I believe we 
should have our elections when due, 
war or.no war. Provincial govern- 
ments are not so involved: in intar- 
national affairs as to justify any 
longer lease of life. Even when a 
comparable situation exists it would 
not necessarily retard the war effort 
to hold such an election and I feel 
that it is the people’s right to con- 


trol local affairs. 
a s ® 


H. A. Stewart 

Mayor of Kingston. , 

The provinces have certain defi- 
nite functions to perform through 
constituted authority of the legisla- 
tures in each province. These func- 
tions include the responsibility of 
enacting legislation governing the 
people of the province in the demo- 
cratic way of “For the'people and by 
the people.” 

The governing body receives its 
authority to legislate and adminis- 
ter for a definite term by reason of 
a majority vote of the people of the 
province. Any extension of that term 


‘ 
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without. a mandate of the people is 
at best a temporary suspension of 


‘democratic procedure and should be 


denied except in cil 

dering an election im 

opinion elections can be held in Can- 
ada under existing circumstances 
without disruption of the war effort, 
and as evidence of this it is only 
necessary to refer to the by-elections 
held in Great Britain from time to 
time during the present conflict. 


Dr. David Williams 
Eaitor, Enterprise, Collingwood, 


I fail to see any good reason for 
a general election in Ontario. By- 
elections to fill the vacancies in the 
legislature would be but. fair to the 
several constituencies interested. 
With the prospect of even greater 
war activities than have yet been, 
in the near future few are desirous 
of being disturbed by a home con- 
flict, which a general election would 
mean. Rather would’ the majority, 
it is believed, be left to devote ~— 
whole energies and their time'to th 
promotion of war work. 

I have consulted leaders here, 
political and otherwise and all say 
that no election is needed. 
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1942. TAX ADJUSTMENTS 

~ It-contains much information:you will need to have 
and act upon before the end of June. 


Let. us help: you to adjust your. 1942 tax and file 
your return: for 1942 before June 30; 1943. 
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serving Canadian warfittipasts 


ignitron 
power conversion 
proved 
in war industry 


Early in the peaceful 1930's 
Westinghouse introduced the Igni- 
tron Rectifier—the new power con- 
version unit with no moving parts. 
Today. more than 1,000,000 kw 
installed in Canada’s war industries 
is serving to speed production. No 
other method of power conversion 
has ever enjoyed an expansion as 
rapid as this electronic equipment. 
And there are good reasons why. 


The Ignitron delivers high | effi- 
ciency over the entire load range— 
high short-time overloads, constant 
24-hour loads, or light loads. 


Its operating costs are low. Opera- 
tion is simple and automatic. There's 
no high starting demand. 


Maintenance, too, is at a minimum. 
There are no major moving parts 
that require periodic replacement. 


Costs are further reduced through 
ease of installation. No special 
foundations are required. Light- 
weight construction and vibrationless 
operation permit installation on any 
concrete floor of reasonable strength. 


, lf you need d-c power conversion, 
investigate these and other advan- 
‘eos of the Ignitron Rectifier. Ad- 

your enquiry to the nearest 
district office. 


CANADIAN .WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office e MAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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‘a total of 550. The number of YMCA 
INGERSOLL-RAND CO. bed usages by Canadians overseas 


KELLOGG COMPANY was 221,686. 

PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. Included in the equipment provid- 
PET MILK SALES CORP. ee eer ee 

STANDARD BRANDS, INC, 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 
THE BORDEN CO, 

J. |. CASE CO. 
GENERAL BAKING CO, 


GENERAL OUTDOOR 
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(Contirmed'from page 1) Lee 
easily demonstrated. Whether 


that increase is 1,000% or 5,000% |; 


cannot, however, be calculated 
because complete check ups are 
impossible. 

Furthermore, results of public 
relations roll up like a snowhall; 
germinate often -in the. places 
least expected and perhaps long 
after the sowing. 

Particularly important, the 
amount of unfavorable or in- 
accurate information about Can- 
ada has been reduced. 

WIB at New York has a staff 
which has “got around” exten- 
sively in publishing, news distri- 
bution and radio circles. It has 
so successfully won the respect 


executives who, to such a large 
degree, decide what the American 
millions shall be given to read, 
that usually when Canadians see 
or hear news and information 
about Canada appearing in Unit- 
ed States publications, they can 
assume that WIB at New York 
was somewhere in the back- 
ground, 

__WIB may have given an editor 
the idea for such a story. It may 
have facilitated getting the story. 
It may have done nothing but 
supply some of the facts. 

When Jack Benny, Kate Smith 
or other big time radio shows 
broadcast from Canada, WIB is 
also in the background. 

Nobody expects that WIB or 
any other Canadian agency can 
prevent the Chicago Tribune type 
of blast against this country. But 
what WIB at New York can and 
does do in such cases is use these 
blasts as an occasion for getting 
the correct facts presented, and 
it is having increasing success in 
preventing or in reducing the 
repetition of such canards. 

Particularly important is ‘the. 
kind of material now being pub- 
lished in the United States and 
the readership it gets. Before the 
war the New York Times, Herald 
Tribune, Christian Science Moni- 
tor and a few other daily news- 
papers gave a spare but regular 
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news. For in the other news- 


e attention of the 
American millions was when we 
produced an outstanding disaster, 
a murder story ‘with a new twist 
to it, or a sizzling sex saga. =| 
: Now, Canada, her achievements 
both for war and peace, are being 
carried to the hundred million 
Americans outside the orbit :of 
papers like the New York Times. 

WIB in New York can show big 
articles and big layouts of pic- 
tures about Canada which have 
appeared in hundreds of United 
States newspapers, all putting 
Canada, her institutions, her sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen, war work- 
ers in a favorable light. 

How is it done? 

“Ready Reference” 

On the spot news, WIB’s main 
function is to serve as a volunteer 
helper and guide, as a ready re- 
ference for editors and rewrite 
men of the press associations who 


will “serve out a~version:of the 


story to all America. 

“This aspect of the story might 
interest American readers”; “This 
announcement ‘will mean ‘that 
... "; “There's a big story behind 
this.” oe ee 

Those are phrases you will hear 
WIB men: at*New ‘York ‘using as 
they chat with the news execu- 
tives whose decisions about the 
news values of a story about 
Canada, whose treatment of it, 
and whose attitude toward Can- 
ada .and Canadians will very 
largely determine. whether, that 
day, 100 million Americans will 
have Canada’ brought favorably 
to their attention, 

In the early months of its ex- 
istence WIB’s New York job was 
to make itself known to the scores 


‘of news exécutives, big and little, 


whose pericils do.somuch to de- 
termine America’s attitudes. 


‘S“Phat: job hag beer accomplish- 


ed. Instead. of. WIB going to. the 
press associations, the press asso- 
ciations now come to WIB asking 
for inforfhation, discussing em- 
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' ‘Serviee Appreciated 
Never 


developing’ furth 3 er ar- 


tion and help and guidance about 


Canadian news which WIB at) 
New York now gives. How valu- | 


able that service is, and how 


much appreciated, is now attested |... 
by the stream of queries which | 


constantly comes to WIB’s New 
York .office. If the staff. there 
doesn’t know all the answers, it 
at least knows where, in a few 
moments, to get the answer. 

Very spectacular is the amount 
of feature material about Canada 
which gets large space news- 
papers all over America — full 
pages of photographs about Cana- 
da’s war effort, big picture lay- 
outs with colorful articles telling 
some job Canada or Canadians 
are doing. 

Nearly all of this results from 
a WIB man having sometime 
mentioned to a friend with a news 
agency that there were some good 
stories to be written about Can- 
ada that would interest American 
readers, mony ees 

Suggests Articles -. 

WIB does not pay a dime to- 
ward the expenses of news or 
feature writers, photographers or 
radio mer who come to do stories 
in Canada. - 

The most it does is suggest 
articles, line up people in Canada 
who will’be helpful or hospitable, 
clear away some red tape, arrange 
passes for military areas and arms 
factories—simply facilitate, .ex- 
pedite. : 

WIB does not give any story 
handouts-~no press releaSes, no 
nation-wide scattering of photo- 
graphs. 4 

The nearest it. comes to hand- 
outs are the mats of photographs 
and “underlines about Canada 
which ‘it distributes to hundreds 
of small town and country news- 
papers throughout -the United 
States which have asked WIB for 
this free service, and which are 





Company Reports 


cents,with five-cents being~paid-in |-tion-and- profits and dividends have 


Canadian Breweries 


Canadian Breweries Ltd. reports 
net profits for the quarter ended 
April 30, 1943, equivalent to 77 cents 
a share on its preferred shares com- 
pared with 64: cents a share in the 
corresponding quarter of 1942: The 
latest earnings include refundable 
portion of excess profit tax. 

For the six months ended April 
30 this year, first half of the com- 


dividends for each year. H. Radner, 
president, reported that extensive 
improvements were made in the 


Oper. profit-......... 


$603,487 $511,885 
Add: Other:income .. 


8,708 4,013 






































i Or Total earnings ...... 612,195 515,898 more ore th “Of the 213 tons 
pany’s year, net profit is $287,720 a ee as ag oe of 0.433 oz. stole ore Ln ‘at 
compared with $210,421 for the cor-| {e72i fees ........ 7,516 8,215 | March'31, 1943, 40% will not be avail- 
@esponding period a year ago. The| Depreciation ...... ,370 738 | able until near the end of the opera- 
latest half year’s profits are equival-| Inc. & E. P. taxes 17,503 . 11.425 | sy, 56 the rema 60% will have 
ent to $1.68 a share on the preferred Non-ine. taxes .,.. 516,606 440,223 to.carty-the mine until-labor supply 
against $1.28 last year. Net profit .......ss0. 26,113 .. + 13,964 | js again adequate, it is stated. A total 

Balance sheet reflects the offer | Less: Com. divds, ... 16,750," -18,750 of 67,754 tons of ore were milled last 
ees on Saapeholders of Canada Bud | sup. for year 68 4706 | yeare 
reweries for exchange of stock. | Add: Prev. hoe eigen © 33.093. |" 3 estig on of wat! -op- 
oe of common shares of’Cana- | Less: Conting. tax ‘pev..: 8,000 300 hove is Geena mete ne 
an Breweries outstanding has in- twas... 18870” 19,307 | gneome., Genes Redo Moreh | 
creased 675,195 at Oct 31 last to Earned frp. Ads so: 16M10” %19,907 | intome te Barpiuc—Years Kuded March 31 
“323 shares at April 30,-1943. Pre-| Earned per share: ©) so) Bullion production. .. "$998,994 $1, 
ferred shares outstanding have in- ba al shagekoewe EE 99.04,| Less: Oper. “ps. dee ‘wane 749,770 
creased in the same period from 163,- | working ‘sapital- 2). 4i0,s4e a97.u4 | AON. exPemme”-- MGI BAe 
200 to 170,611, with the excharge] ~~ —_ “| Operat., earnings ... | 441,962 1,156,270 
still taking place. ‘| Debenture & Securities | A4@ ther income. 65,524* 66.076 
come Account, 8 Mos. Ended April 30 | 4 NN a te 2 | Wine “earnings 222,346 
Operating profit 2ag13 wee. Denne serene tecnn hens oo Lis Depreciation vss inases “esis 
: =20 © P , si in 4 . vee eeee ,009 $1,318 
Add: Other income .. 6,026. 13,371 investments. in-}1942 than’ in. 1941 on Seepaaearron coos 45,891. r0%8s 
Total earnings , eet 690 $30 420 B14 Santis a sha fae’ sgain ~ Income taxes ....++s #e 963. 289,373 
: on . 411 134,403 | paid on the ‘pr ; nothing | Net profit ....... honk’ 022 582, 
Inc. and ¥°P. taxes. 235,000 183:000 | W8S Paid On the: corfitfion. “During. Ut iiaeie 3°." iat Tite 
the year debenture debt was Te-| 1 ocit sor ‘year 3,705 118,440 
Net income... -..+« 138,040 106,470 | duced $1,500 to $83,100. Preference | Prey. surplus ..2..... 7,209 $41,879 

: Minor: ty int. 226 6,903 2,056 shares outstanding . were reduced Add: Tax adjustment . eeecee 13,770 
Net profit ............ 131,137 104,414 | from 2,643 to 2,543. Call loan remains 
‘ es val include refundable E.P.T.; | practically unchanged at $25,931. Gees sermons et. “poi bare 

unt un ed, Market value of investments held PAE 2. usar depentase 0.13 0.40 


Working capital ....; $2,004,018 $1,649,214 


Balance Sheet Changes was $611,222 at. Dec.. 31. last, com- 


Gash ER $208,357 $ 66,028) pared with $575,120. for 1941, In 
Accounts receivable . 246,402 eer addition the trust held $83,258 in in- ; 
seaeeceie ke 3,457,322 2,985,061 | Vestments not having représentative 


TED acc vcnencae 635,900 1,397,375 
Funded debt ........ + 1,300,000 1,475,000 
Minority interest ..... 271,838 - -777,105 


market quotations, Rie) 
Consel. Ineo: a i t 
Yeon Eeaed Dest 

























been deferred until they may be met 
from current revenue. Earnings the 
year ended 31; 1943, were 
equal to 13 cente a share»less. than 
half those the preceding year. 
Labor shortage has‘. prevented 
exploration for further ore in ex- 
tremities of the “27” vein at lower 
levels. Some ore was. opened in it, 
however, and chances are good for 



























































1,751,750 


No. of shs. outstanding 1,751,750 
Working capital ...., $1,723,713 $1,580,696 


.. Moneta’ Porcupine 

Ore remaining only sufficient to 
keep the mill running until the end 
of May is reported by Moneta Porcu- 








aarti 4 «1942 1941 : tonal aetna? 
. Cons ecvent:* be SEE. 117? '379 | Pine Mines in-fts‘annual report for 
Fen ieoes(. 2 Bilin t me ees: Bapenses i. - Ate “ia the year ended March 31, 1943. 
oper profit o OSL «nee isensees mee Earnings for this period were $243,- 
Ontario Silknit Ltd. in 1942 was sub-| 7° 8nd EP. taxes "1,658 2,564 | nog equal to 19 cont a mark cure. 
stantially higher than in 1941 but! Net profit ........... 23,351 888 | pared with $459,553 or 18 cents a 
final.net profit is approximately the | Less: Preferred-divide. . - 12,965 —_13,215| share the preceding year. Invest- 
same. Canadian companies showed | surpius tor year .... » 10,386 7,673 | ment income showed little change at 
a large gain in operating profit which | Add: Previous surplus 75.147. 66.003 $42,842, - 
was largely absorbed by taxes. Tax adjustment .... * 1,243 41,471 A vigorous exploration policy is 










Profits of English and Australian 


subsidiaries was moderately lower a 


Earned surplus forwd, 
Earned per share: 










being follewed by the company as 
production draws to a close. Leta 











than in 1941. English and Australian| Preferred ....+.:.+. $9.18 $7.90 Explorations has been formed in 
subsidiaries represent about 35% of | oft. -+<+sewneees 4 oe i i : 
Seca eee ’o nS a $2.63 1.94 conjunction with Leitch Gold Mines 









The company paid $3 a share on its} Investment Foundation 































preferred shares in 1942, leaving} Further i rovement market | Northwest Territories. Tin claims 
SESORTS OS S00 a share at Dec. 31; ~|-value’ of. itvnetuant ‘portfolio and| were staked by Moneta in the Bird 
ms Ton tueDen Account’./a moderate’ declitie in *@arnings is| River area’this year and some gold 
Operating profit $018 704 9s21.319 Gator oe = ceded Sorcha a ete Teoied Dont ae 
rating profit ..... 104 * $521; . for theyear-: a cess 0 e co "s inion 
Add: Other income . 6,038 6,880 | Jast. Net income ‘was.eff about $7,- | Magnesium participation is noted. 
Peist comings =... 624.742 28,199 | 000. during “thé. year and profits; Working capital was $1,631,932 at 
Kase: Exec. recuus, ose 70.987 s March 31, 1943, compared with $1,- 
Legal fees ...... Sa ate < 462,103 a year previous. There are 
Depreciation ....... 143,595 135,475 | Cents. the year before, 2,543,860 shares outstanding. 
nt. a sink. guna es “nee 17,065 | . Liquidating value of the common 
sepeee Sag axes a0. Shae — aes ar yeat eee “2 Falconbridge Nickel 
Gicanicigpeions; Nebenanililinies share... $nial o . 
Net profitt .......... 120947 120.703) the * as Shutdowns to tie in new equi 
Less: Divs. Oni: Siiknit 30-000 000 auiee ine eae Was ‘tedeemed ment severély-affected production a ; 
ustralian Silknit . 22,333 s..+e. | Seebeia & Sor (dee March 31 | Falconbridge Nickel.Mines in Feb- 
SER Drcciace tars.’ AH: {SPR [Gm thcorne 71? atetiea giszser | that orodt ter ake tree oases Oe 
Less: Adjustments .. 10,428 | 48,581 | Les: Expenses ....i/. = 18181 17,015 om sal} S67 Sar comnneret with $80 
Earned surplus forwd. _ 237,657 __ 179,471 304 the same quarter of 1942. Pro- 


109,375. 116,865 
*Includes $17,500 refundable E.P.T, 84,841. 86,340 
Earned per share: meaner ~ 
? a uve ; ** ures . 
w “eapiial..... 
+Net profit 4s | 
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and $25,000 a year will be spént for 
three years on exploration in the 
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‘when, the 


before did the United) - 
States news industry have any/ 
place to which it could refer, day | 0 
or night, for the Kind of informa- | 
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hever have’ | 
item about. Canada from one 
year’s end. to another. . .  , 


Getting at Grass. Roots , 


But WIB at New York carries | 
‘this grass-roots campaign much 


further. Because of their enor- 


mous readership by adults: atid | s&m 


children, comic strips and comi¢ 
magazines are among the most 
powerful of mass communication 
media in the United States. .. 

WIB has won the most devoted 
and enthusiastic co-operation. of 
some of the largest comic publish- 
ers. Some five million Americans, 
young and old, are daily exposed 
to comics in which Canadian ser- 
vice men are the heroes—this the 
result of co-operation from one 
syndicate alone. 

Another vast enterprise which 
publishes a group of comic maga- 
zines with a total circulation of 
around six millions a month 
carries a Canadian story in each 
issue—a story telling in. words 
and a score of pictures the life 
history of General McNaughton, 
the triumphs of Buzz Beurling, 
picture-stories of Canadian sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen whose 
war record includes 4 ‘striking 
and interesting tale oft romance, 
adventure and heroism. 

This brings Canadians and Can- 
ada’s war effort: to the attention 
of millions much influenced by 
such media. Above all, it helps get 
Canada and Canadians a favor- 
able place in the minds of young- 
sters when youngsters are busiest 
acquiring attitudes. For someday, 
these youngsters will be the vocal 
and voting American people, 

To report thé. full scope of 
WIB’s activities out of New York 
would take an article several 
times as long as this. Its task is td 
use every event, coincidence and 
development as a means of get- 
ting Canada’s story told better 
and better to more and more 


' ,; Americans, 


That this office has accomplish- 


‘|ed so much with so little in its 


short active existence is a tribute 
to Canada and to the skill and 
enterprise of this group of her 
servants. 


Dom. Woollens 
Output Down 


Larger Proportion of 
Supplies For Civilian 
Possible 


Dollar value of unfilled orders on 
the books of Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds today is approximately 
two thirds for the armed services 
and one third for civilian require- 
ments, H. Barrett, president and 
managing director, told shareholders 
at the recent annua) meeting,’ add- 
ing that this ratio: of duction is 
assured until the end of, 1943. Present 
outlook is for @ decreasing volume 
of war orders and a larger propor- 
tion of production for civilian needs. 

At present the company’s plants 


260 | are understaffed and production is 


declining. Indications point to a de- 


cline from the record level establish- | po 


ed in 1942 when volume was over 
one third greater than in 1941, re- 
flecting sustained demand from the 
armed services, a ek 

_ Tax Status Not Clear 

Mr, Barrett referred to the fact 
that only half the regular rate of 
preferred dividend is being paid. He 
told shareholders that-an increased 
rate would have to\await clarifica- 
tion ‘ofthe company’s tax position. 
For every dollar of net profit which 
the company retained, it paid near- 
ly $6 in income and excess profit 
taxes. He mentioned that standard 
profit has not yet been established 
by the Board of Referees and that 
he feels tax provision has been made 
on a conservative. basis and that a 
more favorable pictute may be pre- 
sented when the board’s ruling is 
obtained. No amount has been set 
up for refundable EPT until the 
standard is definitely known. 

The company’s balance sheet at 
Dec. 31, 1942, showed a liability to 
the “Dominion for refunds under 
price ceiling contracts which has 
recipe onal ce oe The company 

. 7 of in- 
ion bonds $ $e te Domin 
inventories have to be main- 

tained due to: war conditions but 
there has been no shortage of wool 


for either war or ‘civilian purposes |. 


to date.’ 


In “1940 the company’ provided a 


reserve against possible future de- 
cline in inventory values as allowed 
under EPT. This reserve can only 
be utilized to meet price declines un- 
til the end of the year following re- 
peal of this act which further pro- 
vides that any reserve not so utiliz- 
ed is to be added to. the company’s 
— of the last year the act ap- 
plies and taxed atthe rate then ap- 
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Part of 1943 Pack 








$25 million fish packing indus- 
ay Fees what will be paid for the 
: on pack, but there are still 
ertainties regarding 
ests of production. Until they are 
@etermined it will be ‘difficult for 
companies such as B. C. Packers, 
Ltd; to figure out thelr probable 
earnings, — *. sy < 
Maximum’ prices’ for thé: salmon 
pack have been established by War- 
time Prices and Trade Board at the 







e levels as prevailed last year. 

: One new feature of the 1943 sal- 
mon deal is that at least a portion of 
the pack will be released for domes- 
tie consumption.: Last year the en- 
tire B. C. pack was taken) over for 
the British and overseas markets. It 
seems likely that about 200,000 cases 
of salmon will be disposed of in Can« 
ada from'the coming season’s opera- 
tions. ‘ 

Some Criticism 
Arbitrary fixing of prices, accord- 
ing to some packers, will interfere 
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Production Costs Are Increasing 
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with the annual negotiations be- 
tween the operators, and. the fisher- 
men, usually a long-dtawn-out and 
often a contentious business. These 
negotiations will now have'to await 
more detailed information concern- 
ing the order which established the 
price'setup. ~~ 

~ “The only ‘way to revise the order 


now would: be ‘to obtain -a supple- |: 


mentary ofder, and that,isn’t easy,” 
commented one packer. “Personal- 
ly, I think it would have been better 
had the governmént announced its 
intention and given packers .and 
fishermen alike an: opportunity to 
offer suggestions.” ~ : 

One thing that the packers “know 
very well is that costs have greatly 
increased since’ last’ year. , Wages, 
taxes, food, ‘gear, supplies have all 
advancéd. The fishermen and can- 
nery workers will resist any move to 
reduce their earnings owing to the 
cost of living and other factors, so 
that the packers will be obliged to 
meet the difference out of their own 
narrowing margin. 





Industrial Insurance 


Must Meet Challenge 


Nationwide Educational Campaign Necessary 
to Make Use of Postwar Opportunities and 
Answer Opponents, Says K, R. Wilson * 


The most important life insurance 
public relations job in Canada today 
is a countrywide educational pro- 
gram by the companies doing indus- 
trial business, Kenneth R. Wilson 
told the annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Section of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association in Toronto this week. 

Mr. Wilson is Ottawa correspond- 
ent of The Financial Post and Mac- 
lean’s Magazine. 


Ignorance of Facts 

Mr. Wilson said he believes that 
Dr. Leonard Marsh must have been 
ignorant of the special virtues of in- 
dustrial insurance in Canada when, 
in making his report to the govern- 
ment recently, he quoted the Bever- 
idge condemnation of industrial in- 
surance in England and added that 
“similar conditions undoubtedly ap- 











Stocks of fruit and vegetables in 
Canada were in a few cases consider- 
ably higher at May 1, 1943, than in 
the previous year, according to fig- 
ures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Despite the’ current shortage in 
some areas, 60,479 tons of potatoes 


Marsh, when hé madethis‘statement, 
knew that the size ofthe average 
policy in Canada is fouror five'times 
that of the policy of Britain; about 
$260 compared with $72.’ 

Just now, said Mr. Wilson, those 
who plan the new world of social se- 
curity and socialistic change are 
highly articulate.*To read only their 
side of the story.is usually to lose 
perspective of the inherent import- 
ance ‘of free enterprise ‘in ‘creating 
not only more jobs but'more durable 


ones. To meet this challenge those, 


who believe in free enterprise must 
be more articulate. # 
One-way of being more articulate, 
Mr. Wilson stated, was the more ef- 
fective use of: opinion-ereating ad- 
wertising. Such advertising has a 
direct community of interest with 
Magazine and newspaper articles 
dealing with Canada’s postwar 


ply to Canada.” He questioned if Dr. | period. 


Storage Supplies of Fruit, 
Vegetables Are Low < 





to present demands. There were also 
imported holdings of four tons of 
beets, 27 tons of cabbages, 305 tons of 
carrots. 

Frozem vegetables (retail and 
wholesale) totalled 414,652 pounds. 
There were 40,773 pounds of string 
beans and 162,161 pounds of other 


ted to be Released for 
Consumption in. Canada — Canners Say 








were on hand at the beginning of vegetables. Total frozen stocks on 
the month, as compared with 44,568 the same date last yest were 1,065,- 
previously. There were an added | 192 pounds. There was a decline in 
six tons of imported potatoes. Some | holdings over the month of 324,700 
34,200 tons moved out of storage in| Pounds. 
April, however, compared with 15,- 
600 tons last year. There were 94,-| Mercury Mills Ltd. announces ap- 
703 tons on hand at April 1. Later | pointment of Hugh Mockler as gen- 
planting season this year probably | ¢T@l sales manager. Mr. Mockler 
means higher storage stocks of| as been with the company since 
potatoes than might otherwise be the | 1991 and has recently. been serving 
Case. ? as merchandise manager and Sales 
Apples in stock totalled 323,817 manager of the hosiery division. 
bushels, compared with 96,759 bush-| Mexican Light & Power Co. re- 
els at-May 1, 1942 and 761,013 at the | ports an increase of $66,442 in gross 
end of March. In April 437,000) operating earnings in Feb., 1943, 
bushels moved out of stock, while | and one of $2,611 in net earnings. 
imported stocks on hand at May 1| For the first two months of this 
were 13,725 bushels. : year, gross earnings of $2 millions 
No Canadian pears were reported.) are up $104,831 but -net earnings 
SE apes were 4,595 bushels im- | of $681,229 are down $33,597. 


Pickle Crow Gold Mines has de- 
cided to consider dividend on a half- 
yearly basis instead of the thrice- 
yearly basis followed previously. 
Until labor conditions improve, it is 
felt that half-yearly consideration of 
dividends will be in the best inter- 





Onion stocks totalled 4,806 tons, 
compared with 881 tons: in 1942 and 
6,151 tons on April 1, this year. There 
were 97 crates of Canadian celery 
and 5,187 crates of i - orted. Oth- 
er vegetable stocks included: 193 
tons of beets; 15 tons of cab- 
bage; 1,863 tons of carrots; 174 tons 
of parsnips. Comparative figures 
are not available, but supplies are 
understood to be sizeable according 






five cents a share has been declared 
payable June 30, 1943, to sharehold- 
ers of record May 31. 
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The following prod- 
ucts also are stron- 
ger than ordinary 
glass and are Te- 
commended by Pil- 
kington Brothers 
(Canada) Limited 
rer specific uses — 

uplate Glass, Duo- 
lite glass and Wired 
Glass. ; 


details... 













Distributed nationally 
.. HALIFAX — MONTREAL — TORONTO 

















ests of shareholders. A dividend of |. 








WITH CLEAR VISION 
Armourplate Glass never splinters. 
It will stand shock ‘almost unbeliev- 
ably. That is why Armourplate 
Glass is a “must” in any situation 
where human beings need strong 
protection with clear vision. Ask 
any Pilkington branch for further 
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REED-PRENTICE OF B.C. LTD. and its business 
in manufacturing, selling and servicing gasoline, 
electric and ait-driven power chain saws through- 
out Canada and the United States has. been 
acquired by 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING LTD. 


A British Columbia C or poration 


. There is no change either in management or staff. 
The following officers and directors will head the 
new company. oe 


George W. Sweny, President 

George W. Thompson, Vice President 

A. VY. Stedham, Secretary-Treasurer 

D. J. Smith, Director and General Manager 
Ray A. Pitre, Director — 

J. Lyman Trumbull, Director 


The many users of power chain saws are assured 
of ever improving service and engineering 
development. 


New Eastern Office 


For greater convenience and faster service to 
Eastern power chain saw users a sales and fac- 
tory service branch has been opened, under 
the management of Ralph M. Weekes, Con- 
federation Building, at 739 Cathcart Street, 
Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING LTD. 


1381 Franklin Street 
VANCOUVER 
Canada 














@ Canada Dry’s 
Sparkling Water 
steps up the flavour 
of any drink—keeps 

* it lively to the last 
sip. The secret is the exclusive pin-point 
carbonation, special added ingredients, 
and the absolute purity of this finest of 
all mixers. Alkaline in reaction, it makes 
drinks better—and better for you: 


IT’S 







\ 
ALKALINE 





3 SiZEs 
7 oz, Handy individual size; In 6-bottle 
cartons, 
12 oz. Favourite Club size. 
30 oz. Economical Family size) mokes 8 to 
10 long drinks. 
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Main Lodge | 
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Nautical Stat 
$21.00 and up 
weekly. 
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Lodges $28.00 ; 
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The 

High yielding stocks give better 
results for the investor than do low 
yielding ones, according to an inter- 
esting but unorthodox investment 
theory published by The Investors’ 
Chronicle, London. Based on an in- 
vestigation going back. to 1874, and 
operated on a theoretical basis since 
1939, the results establish “beyond 
reasonable doubt” ‘that better 
returns are se¢ured from high yield 
stocks both from the income and 
capital gain standpoints. The theory 
is based ‘on the assumption that in- 
vestors fall into. the very human 
error of overestimating the prospects 
for good shares and overestimating 


the risks attached to more specula- 
tive ones. ‘ 


Rules Yor operating in the stock 
market under this system are: . 


Sum to be invested is spread over 


p. F. HEAL & COMPANY | 20':. s0 listed-equities giving highest 


412 YONGE ST. AD. 3457-8} possible yields and having a mafket 
___—— ————___________—___—. } Capitalization of over £1 ‘million. 
Ps | Viddie price of each share when 
— purchased must’ not be lower than 
it was 12 months previously and 
yield must be above the mean of 
the whole list under review. 
Portfolio so built must be exam- 
ined Mgularly — every two months 
—and any stock sold if tts yield is 


Classified _ 


Advertisements 


Yassified ads, cost 4c. per word 

pe figure for each insertion, 
Minimum ad. 12 werds, Add six 
words when bex number is 
required. When replies are to 
be mailed to advertiser, add 
10c. Classified ads. payable in 
advance. Contract rates on 
application. 


FOR RENT 


on () FURNISHED duplex, for 
wee one year, Modern, 6 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, beautifully furnished. 
DeLuxe equipment. University district. 
Gpeyer, 394 Bay Street, WA. 3533. 


SERA ESS NL TE 


REAL ESTATE 


e Sales 
e Valuations 
e@ Mortgages 
Property Management 


Sl 


WE SPECIALIZE 
in changing over old 
buildings and making 
additions. Estimates 
made on contracts for 
new buildings. 


THE JAMES BODIE CONSTRUCTION 
CO., LIMITED 


456 Pape Ave., Toronto 
Phone: Ha, 2639 


the price is also below that of 12 
months earlier. Funds thus released 
are reinvested in stocks meeting the 
original requirements. 


On a test basis under which £1,000 
was invested in each of 30 of. the 
| highest yielding stocks available on 
the London Stock Exchange, March 
| 23, 1939, and comparing the perform- 
ance of the portfolio thus chosen 
with that of the London Financial 
News industrial share index of 30 
stocks, the high yield portfolio has 
averaged 40% more income and is 
currently about 5% ahead in value. 
Income from the high yield portfolio, 
moreover, has been stable, 


Such a system of investing only 
attempts to select the particular 
stocks to buy or sel]; it does not pre- 
tend to determine the proper timing. 
It is argued, however, that, although 
it will not guarantee against paper 
losses in the future, it should ensure 
that these losses are smaller than 
those which might be sustained over 
the same period by purchase of more 
fashionable stocks. 


An exceptional boarding 


school for hoys 


@ Modern buildings—chapel—2 19 acres 

of unsurpassed grounds—gymnasium— 

swimming-pool — dramatics — music — 

cadet corps. Sound preparation for 

University, including Honour Matricu- 

lation. Small classes; individual, sym- * 

pathetic instfuction. Care- 

fully supervised athletics 

and recreation. Excellent 

tuition for boys eight years 

fag} and over. For prospectus 

and book of views please 

write to the headmaster: 
J. C. Garrett, M.A. 


Brewing companies have overcome 
the handicaps of restricted domestic 
sales, higher taxes and operating ex- 
penses to a surprising degree if quar- 
terly results of Canadian Breweries 
just announced can be taken as a 

| fair measure. This company is able 
to report higher gross and net profits 
for the three months ended April 30, 
1943, a period when sales restrictions 
have been effective The latest 
profits, however, include the esti- 
mated refundable excess profits tax 
which is shown on the April 30, 1943, 
balance sheet at $170,000, of which 


FOUNDED 1898 
ST. ANDREW S COLLEGE, AURORA, ONTARIO 


Newspaper Advertising 
In U.S. High in April 
Newspaper advertising linage in 
B2 key American cities last April 
recorded an increase of 17% over 
April, 1942, and was the best show- 
fng for the month since 1931 with | $40,000 has been added since Jan, 31. 
the exception of 1937. This gain} If this refundable tax were deducted 
brought the increase for the year) from current earnings, net would be 


to date to 9.5% over the like period | apout $13,000 down. It still a ars 
of 1942, and was due to heavy retail | )owever. that measures diets r6- 


ond Gopetems sore | advercising duce costs have been very effective 


for Easter, as well as to a large]: . 
volume of war bond advertising in | in offsetting other unfgvorable con- 
ditions. 


behalf of the Second War Loan. 


VICTORY BONDS 


should be the backbone of every 
loyal Canadian's investment portfolio. 


Save and Increase Your Holdings 


Burns [pr05.¢ Denton 


LIMITED 
Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


244 BAY STREET, TORONTO _ AD. 9371 


CHARLES BURNS W. H. DENTON 


MUSKOKA BEACH INN . 


Muskoka Beach Inn on the shores of Lake . 
Muskoka provides accommodation to suit 
every taste and pocketbook. Here is every 
facility for recreation and relaxation. 


Muskoka Beach Inn is situated only 3 miles 
from Gravenhurst ... 100 miles north of 
Toronto via No. 11 Highway. 


Rail Service. C.N.R. to Gravenhurst. 


Bus Service. Gray Coach Line to Graven- 
hurst. 


Taxi three miles te Muskoka Beach Inn. 


Write for illustrated folder or apply 
‘ to your nearest travel agency. 


Phone Gravenhurst 29 


Mushoha Beach Jun 


MUSKOKA BEACH, ONT, 


RATES 


Main Lodge $21.50 and 
Up per person weekly. 


Nautical Staterooms — 


$21.00 and up per person 
weekly. 


Cabins and Outside 
Lodges $28.00 and up per 
person weekly. 
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MONTREAL’S “HOLE IN THE GROUND” FILLED IN 


- Conceived in 1928, started in 1929, work suspended for seven-years and resumed in 


1939 on a modified scale as an unemployment measure, the Canadian National Rail- 
way’s new terminal station in Montreal will shortly be opened to public use. The new 
terminal. carries.on the name of “Bonaventure” which, bad been given to old Grand 
Trunk Railway station in Montreal 60 or 70 years ago and bas since become known to 
the travelling public all over the world. In addition to the terminal itself, the work 
involved the elimination of numerous grade crossings, extension of yards, develop- 
ment of coach yard accommodation and the co-ordination of railway networks within 


the Montreal metropolitan area to provide for faster handling of 


ger services. Up to the present stage of development, capit 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Jobn ]. F. Bancroft, vice-president 

and managing director of Jenkins 

Bros. Ltd., Montreal, who bas 

been elected first vice-president of 

the Canadian Cost and Manage- 
ment Institute. 


Montreal Curb Market 
Officers Are Re-elected 


Officers and members of the 
board of management of the Mont- 
real Curb Market for 1943-44 were 
re-elected by acclamation. 


Grant 


bas run to $27 millions, ~ 


one and passen- 
outlay on the terminal 


Weston Buys Gatineau’s Stock 


Interest in E. B. 


From Our Own 
MONTREAL. — Garfield Weston, 
of biscuit fame, has become com- 
plete owner of the E, B. Eddy Co., 
of Hull, one of the largest of, the 
diversified pulp and paper plants in 
Canada. The Financial Post is of- 
ficially informed that/he has bought 
the 49% interest held by. Gatineau 
Power Co. This is in addition to 
the majority control which he pur- 
chased a short time ago from Vis- 
count Bennett. ‘ 
No information is available as: to 


Commodity Exchange 
Old Board Returned 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—K. H. Olive, of 
Olive & Dorion Ltd., has been re- 
elected president of the Canadian 
Commodity Exchange Inc. for the 
sixth successive term. John Free- 
man, of Lovell & Christ (Can- 
ada) Ltd., was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent and A. D. Descary was newly 
elected treasurer. 


In addition, the following were 
elected as governors of the ex- 
change: A. S. Beaubien, of L. G. 
Beaubien &* Co.; A. F. McGillis, of 
Alex D. McGillis & Co. Ltd.; Grant 
Johnston, of Grant Johnston & Co.; 


Johnston is chairman; Louis Robert} G, C. Liersch, of C. J. Hodgson & 


vice-chairman amd Hugh R. Mc- 


Cuaig, secretary-treasurer. 
The board of management con- 


sists of H. C. Coughtry, of Macleod, 
Ridell & Co., F. H. Fairbanks, of 


Fairbanks, Kirby & Co., H, S. Gar- 
land; Paul E. Ostiguy; H. H. Rath, 
of Thomson & Co. and F. J. Vincent. 
of L. J. Forget & Co. 


| 


Co.; O. Grignon, of Canada Packers 
| Ltd.; W. D. Benson, of R. Moat & 
| Co.; L. S. Colwell, of A. M. Kidder 
| & Co.; J. E. Lussier, of Co-operative 
Federée of Quebec: I, Monette, of 
Perfection Dairy Ltd.; A. H. Olive, 
of Olive & Dorion Ltd; H. T. 
} Chisholm and E. H. Hodgson, of 
Hodgson, Rowson ‘& Ce. Dtd. 


Study Ways to Increase Output 
Of British Columbia Coal Mines: 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER. — British Colum- 
bia’s oldest industry is falling down 
on the job. 


Back in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany era coal was being mined on 
Vancouver Island. In the near-cen- 
tury that has passed since, the output 
of those rich deposits has been mar- 
keted up and down the Pacific coast 
from Alaska to Mexico. 


During the past quarter century 
Vancouver Island mines found 
themselves fully engaged in meeting 
the requirements of the home mar- 
ket and of bunkering ships. Since 
the war began the mines have been 
hard pressed even in filling the 
needs of the British Columbia coast 
cities. Several mines have been ex- 
hausted and closed, and the situation 


POWER SAW HEAD 

D. ]. Smith, general manager of 
Industrial Engineering, Ltd., Van- 
couver, recent Pacific Coast devel- 
opment for production of power 
logging saws. Fhe new company 
a to continue the business of 

€ 


ed-Prentice of B. C. Lid., and 
bas opened offices in Montreal 
with a view to expansion into the 


’ Eastern Canadian field. 


has been aggravated by the increas- 
ing consumption of coal due to larg- 
er population and restrictions on the 
use of oil fuel. 

H. R. Plommer, general manager 
of the Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir) Ltd., says that his company 
is anxious to extend the life of the 
once prosperous Nanaimo coalfields 
and a study is now being undertaken 
by Dr. A. F. Buckham, of the geo- 
logical survey, with a view to deter- 
mining to what extent, if any, pro- 
duction of coal may be increased on 
Vancouver Island in the immediate 
future. 

Apart altogether from the press- 
ing problem of getting fuel for the 
large consuming centres such as 
Vancouver, Victoria and New West- 
minster, there is the question of 
potential coal supply for a steel in- 
dustry — a project still being pushed 
by British Columbia industrial in- 
terests. If coal has to be brought 
down from the Crows Nest field steel 
costs will have to be revised. 

Vancouver Island has so far mined 
coal to the total value of some $300 
millions, and some of the more im- 
portant workings of the past are 
“through.” But it is hoped that the 
survey now being made will find 
means of developing new deposits’ 
as well as of salvaging a certain 
amount of coal from mines no longer 
being worked. 


. 


_——-— 


McGillis Re-elected . 
Head Commodity Assoc. 


A. F. MecGillis, of Alex. D. Me- 
Gillis & Co., was elected president 
of the Canadian Commodity Clear- 
ance Association Inc., at the annual 
meéting held in Montreal. K. H. 
Olive, of Olive & Dorion Ltd., was 
elected vice-president, J. . M. 
Schmauder was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer and William Boyd, 
assistant treasurer. 

The following were elected as 
directors of the Clearing Associa- 
tion: A, F. McGillis, of Alex. D, Mc- 
Gillis & Co.; K. H, Olive, of Olive 
& Dorion Lid; G. W. McLean, of 

ell & Christmas (Canada) Ltg.; 

C. Oswald, of Oswald & D - 
water,.and J. E. Cregan, of A. A. 
Ayer Co, Lid. 


: 
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Eddy Co. 


Correspondent 


the amount which Mr. Weston paid 


-or the stock held by Gatineau Power 


Co., but it is reported to be ‘in the 
neighborhood of $5 millions. This 
would put a total value on the 
property of around $10 millions 
which would not be out of the way 
considering the established position 
of the Eddy Co. and the-extent of 
its timberlands and productive 
facilities. . 

Purchase of the minority interest 
is said to be part of Mr. Weston’s 
broader plan to effect a number of 
changes which he has in mind for 
the Eddy company. 


Those of MacKinnon 


tween the two compani 

as a cash distribution to holders of 

the preferred stock of MacKinnon 

Steel Corp. : , 
The plan of arrangement was 

passed last January. Supplementary 

letters patent were’ issued during 

scheme 


— 


‘| April, while. the 


became 
effective on May 3. Copies of the 
plan have not been issued publicly, 
particulars of the arrangement be- 
ing issued by the Montreal Stock 
Exchange as a result of delisting the 
old stocks following transfer of 
securities. . 

Details of Plan. 


Under’ the plan MacKinnon. Struc- 
tural Steel Co. has an authorized 
capital of 5,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative sinking fund: preferred ‘stock; 
of the par value of $100 each, and 
25,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon. ‘ 

Holders of MacKinnon Steel. pre- 
ferred, of which -4,750 shares were 
outstanding, received’ $15 in- cash 


for each share, 3 new preference 
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LIMITED 


- BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. 


MONTREAL 


shares of the Structural Steel for 
each 4 shares held and 8 common 
shares of the new company for 
each 4 shares of preferred held. 

This involves distribution of $71,- 
250 in cash; 3,562 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred and 9,496 shares of new 
common. . f 

Holders of MacKinnon Steel com- 
mon received 1 new share of com- 
mon for each 2 shares held, or a 
total of 6,000 new shares. * 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


Maritime Trust Co. 
Elects Two Directors 


Duncan J. Bonnell and Charles N. 
Wilson have been, elected to the 
board of directors of Maritime Trust 
Co. Mr. Bonnell, of Charlottetown, 
P.E.l, is a retired merchant, while 
Mr.-Wilson is manager of Saint John 
Prydock & Shipbuilding Co., Saint 
John. 


_-————_————- ana 


On Target win 


FILING SYSTEMS and 


Are you neglecting t 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Scoring on the Industrial-Front is primarily a matter of good direction and con- 
trol. The control room of industry is the office. Efficiency bere clarifies your 
sights and keeps you on the mark. 


tools for the job? 


his important factor? Have you the right 


E SPECIALTY MFG.(68 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORIES : , NEWMARKET, ONTARIO 
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‘Branch Stores In Canadian Cities From Coast to Coast 


BACKBONE OF THE NATION'S TRANSPORT 


? ‘Conado's great railway systems are standing up magnificently 
under the strain of war . . . moving the vast stream of war materials 
from plants to docks, while carrying the fighting forces of the nation 
to and from homes, camps, and embarkation points. In 1942, they 
moved 57,457,000 tons MORE freight* than in 1939, while at the 
same time, carrying 2) times MORE passerigers.** A splendid 
record in a vital war job. 


This tremendously increased volume of freight ond passenger traffic 


TOOLS (Pneumatic and Electric) 


SHOP SUPPLIES 
R'L'Y & CONTR'S EQUIP'T | 
SCALES 


ENGINES (Diesel and Gasoline) 
PUMPS 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS 


> pees 


a ee 


€ Jhe CANADIAN 


has called for the building of much new rolling 
stock and other equipment and the careful 
‘re-conditioning of old equipment. In this 
important wartime task, Canadian Fairbanks- 
Morse has been of material assistance by 
the supply of machinery and fools for railway 
shops ond equipment of many different kinds 
for construction and maintenance work. 


**Possengers corried..... 
*Tens freight carried... . 
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OMPANY 


1939 
19,097,000 
91,043,000 


1942 
44,287,000 
148,500,000 
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Still Drafting Farmers . 

Despite the drastically urgent need for expanded 
food production from Canadian farms there is a 
continued sapping of farm manpower through the 
Army draft. Farmers are still being called from 
their land; in some cases there is no one left to 
keep the farm going, in others the loss of workers 
must necessarily mean reduced efficiency. 

In army induction centres there are scores of 
farmers sitting around waiting for their examin- 
ations. Even should they be rejected, they will 
lose around a week’s time while they are going 
through the various examination phases. Coming 
at this crucial time of the year such a loss is irre- 
parable. The Financial Post knows of one farmer 
who disregarded his draft call, was later taken 
right off his tractor by the RCMP. His farm is 
now left in the hands of his young wife and.a 15 
months old child. 

While the essentiality of farm work and the 
shortage of farm labor is recognized\in the head- 
lines and through statements of some prominent 
public figures, the actual truth seems to be that 
such recognition is being virtually disregarded. 
There is no indication that the draft is giving any 
consideration to this vital problem. 

There is not a moment to be lost in arriving at 
a sane policy in this regard. Every hour that a 
fermer spends tied up with the draft means that 
much time lost in preparing his land for produc- 
tion. Neglect of this paramount consideration will 
be spelled out in the next few months in terms of 
decreased production, less food, more rationing, less 
for the war machine both at home and abroad. 


Leacock On Our Gold Future 


“There are three great questions that practically 
never leave us—the Woman Problem, -the Drink Prob- 
lem and the Gold Problem.” 

From that gay approach, Stephen Leacock 
writes in the current issue of The Canadian 
Banker what is a very sober and in some respects 
impassioned plea for restofation of the gold stand- 
ard—a subject of the deepest national importance 
to Canada. 


The professor makes no bones about Canada: 
having a special interest in gold. He may surprise 
some with his blunt forecast: 


“There is every likelihood that Canada will become 
the world’s chief producer . . . There seems to be geo- 
logically no limit to: the buried gold of Canada; un- 
doubtedly it extends northward to the Coppermine and 
to the Arctic Archipelago itself. Research for gold will 
supply the immediate incentive to the opening up of a 
territory with incalculable further resources of min- 
erals, power, oil and in lesser degree, fish, forest and 
ranges for cattle and reindeer. Unless gold loses its 
value—for on this is staked the future of millions. 

“There is no doubt of the interest of Canada in gold. 
It goes*far beyond anything that can be shown by 
statistics, It supplies the incentive, aura sacra fames— 
the cursed lust for gold—that opens up’the waste spaces 
of the earth and turns private greed to a public benefit.” 


Professor Leacock feels confident that gold will 
remain, after the war, as an essential tool of the 
world’s economy. 


With relish he points out that both the British 
and American schemes for an international clear- 
ance currency, Bancor and Unitas, would be 
based on gold. Jeacocks’ particular relish comes 
from the fact that Professor Keynes, who at the 
end of the last war said the gold standard was 

“antiquated as a stage coach” has now changed 
his mind. 


“Lord Keynes, when he ce a professor, was content 
with an idea. Now that he is a lord he thinks like a lord, 
and wgnts something solid, no new gimcrack idea about 
it, something with class and antiquity behind it—in 

jshort, gold.” 


Some professorial economists have long repeated 
the quip that economist-humorist Leacock was at 
hig most humorous when writing on economies. 


The important thing, especially for Canadians, 
is that most expert opinion has swung back and 
settled down to the same view as Leacock, that 


gold has a big role to ~~ in the world of 
tomorrow. 


Our Mighty RCAF 
Canadians have reason to be proud of their Royal 
Canadian Air Force and the Joint Air Training 
Plan so largely financed and operated by Canada. 
In a speech, which for frankness and real infor- 


mation revealed, might well serve as a model to* 


other ministers of the crown, Air Minister Power 
fh the House of Commons last week, presented a 


* j ‘ 
most impressive picture of accomplishments to date. 
- Total RCAF strength, Mr. Power placed at 
over 180,000, with a very high percentage of these 
highly trained air crew; air crew graduates from 
the training plan at “over 50,000 some months ago.” 
Canadian air crew, said Mr. Power are fighting on 
vevery front, with 11 times as many attached to the 
RAF as are oyine with the 32 RCAF squadrons 
overseas, ‘ 


The cost of this development in both blood and 
treasure the Air Minister revealed has been high 
and is mounting. To date casualties in killed, died, 
missing and prisoners total just over 7,000. The 
money appropriation asked by Mr. Power for the 
RCAF this coming year is $1.3 billion, a gain of 
almost 100% from a year ago. 


As in the First Great War, Canada is playing her 
full part in the war in the air: 





False WIB Economy’ _ + | 


Resignation of Leo Casey from the New York 
office of the Wartime Information Board and the 
intimation by General Manager John Grierson that 
he will not be replaced are both regretable. 


Casey is a top man in the U. S. public relations 
field. As an American, there were many things he 
could do for Canada which no Canadian could do. 
It was Casey who could call up top government 
bigwigs and win their co-operation in making 
favorable publicity for Canada. It was Casey who 
knew—usually on a first name basis—nearly every- 
body who is anybody in the U. S. publishing, picture 
and radio field, 


Casey’s salary of $12,000 in U. S. funds per year 
plus a few thousand extra for expenses was re- 
cently held up in the House-of Commons as a-hor- 
rible example of government extravagance. The 
fact is that Canada was paying Casey less than he 
normally earned. Whatever the record of other 
branches and offices of Wartime Information Board 
there is general agreement among impartial ob- 
servers competent to judge that the vital New York 
office of WIB is doing an outstanding piece of work 
for Canada. 


On‘an important job, spending too little money 
can be just as much felt‘as spending too much, And 


demogoguery threatens ry: ( 


* 
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going to the office which has the most 

important job to de, by far the biggest opportuity 
to do an important job and 
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Today a wave of, 


and free enterprise, For this cheno D0 
pf the latter system must oulder some 
of the blame. They have failed to tell its story, 
to explain its vital functions and advantages and . 
to inform the public as to what the ordinary worker 
has at stake in the preservation of an enlightened _ 
system under which business can be conducted in 
a manner to produce the maximum number of 
well-paid jobs. 

In this contention The Financial Post finds strong 
support in the addréss recently made by the re- 
tiring president of the Trust Companies Association 
of Ontario, C. S. Hamilton. He maintains that “free 
enterprise can no longer continue an appeasement 
policy or remain silent.” “Capitalism,” he points 
out, “has been misunderstood, its advantages have 
not been adequately explained, while its errors 
have been magnified and distorted.” He states: 

“Uninformed public opinion cannot .be ,ignored. 
The public distrusts mysteries and suspects what they 
do not understand. Lacking definite and specific 
information, they will accept as true the distorted 


picture presented by those who seek a scapegoat to 
blame for depression and all its consequences.” 


“The greatest protection is in telling the public, in 
telling and re-telling in a hundred different ways 
simply, directly and frankly what free enterprise is, 
what it does and why. It must meet with public 
acceptance, or it is not workable? Only those institu- 
tions can justify themselves which, directly or in- 
directly, make some contribution to the good of indi- 
viduals or society.” 


For such ideas enlightened usititbersed every- 
where can offer support. To secure wider accept- 
ance of the need for immediate action is vital; and 
it must be action of a kind which does not antag- 
onize, which is taken in terms uhderstandable by 
everyone and which can be made to apply to the 
personal circumstances of all, no matter how 
humble. 





The Postwar World .. . 


In this department The Financial Post notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been wom 


Reconversion and Employment r 


Under the chairmanship of W. R. Yendall, the post- 
war reconstruction committee of the London Chamber 
of Commerce recently undertook @ confidentigl survey 
of opinion among local businessnien regarding major 
postwar economic problems. Because London, Ontario, 
is a typical Canadian city, a commercial, manufactur- 
ing and financial centre surrounded by rich mixed 
farming country, a synopsis of the views of its leading 
business leaders is pregented below as representing. a 
significant sample of opinion. 


The following. is a summary of questions and 
answers: 

Question; —How long a period of time do you 
estimate will be required to change over your businéss 
from war to peace conditions and to re-establish the 
volume of business you did in 1939? 

Answer:—No time at all, 28. Three months, 5. Six 
months, 2. Nine months, 1. Two years, 2 (exceptional 
circumstances.) 

Question:—Do you expect the demand for your 
products during the first two postwar years to be 
greater or léss than in 19397 ; 

Answer:—About the same, 11. Less, 4. (10% to 
25%). Greater, 23, (by 25% to 100%). 

-Question:—Do you anticipate difficulty in securing 
necessary raw inaterizls for your postwar production? 

Answer:—Yes, 5. - (Steel, textiles and spices.) No 
difficulty, 34. 

As to the abiljty to make the change-over from war 
to peace satisfactorily on their own resources, one 
manufacturer says he may need some accelerated de- 
pteciation, one is anxious as to whether the govern- 
ment will relieve him quickly of a large inventory of 
war materials procured for a war contract, one will 
require considerable additional capital, and is doubtful 
about the capital market, while 37 anticipate no diffi- 
culty in making the change-over. 

Some 17 of employers replying expect little change 
from present staff after the war. en expect a de- 
crease averaging about 25%, and 10 expect increases 
averaging roughly 40%. The general situation, so far 
as London is concerned, appears to be that all slack 
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Other People’s Views 


The Canadian Editerial ef the Week 


Let’s Face’ the Facts 
Winnipeg Tribune 


People who have been bombed day and 
night, like the British, show least senti- 
mentality about this war. They know 
the kind of enemy they are fighting and 


Mussolini sent his token force of bomb- 
ers to blitz the British civilians and to 
show his solidarity with Hitler, 
Italian people, like the German people, 
must now pay the price of having toler- 


The 


What the Papers 
Are Saying .... 


This is Treason 
Halifax Herald 
. Retail dealers all across the Dominion 
are reporting a growing 
stealing from their shelves of rationed 
food commodities such ag tea, coffee, 
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e 
in kmployment in certain industries, caused by céssa- 
tion of war, will be taken up by other local industries 
whose products will be in greater demand, and that 
these expanding industries will be able also to absorb 
a great many people released from the armed forces. 
Regarding difficulties through obsolescence of ma- 
chinery, worn-out equipment, obsolescence of patterns 
and designs, 35 out of 40 returns anticipate no diffi- 


culty, and the situation in the remainder, is not serious. 


Three out of 38 businessmen expect some 

in renewing former outlets of distribution, or finding 
new ones, and the same number will be affected by 
‘any delay which may be occurred ‘in setting up ma- 
chinery for export trade. 
_. As. to the present taxes standing in: the way of’ 
accumulation of necessary financial reserves for post- 
war purposes, 34 out of 40 are quite keen that some- 
thing should be done about this, and are hoping that 
some measure of relief may be extended in the next 
budget, as the neéd of reserve capital for reconversion 
purposes will be acute in some cases. 

Many businessmen pointed out the necessity Les re- 
duced taxation immediately at the close of the war, 
on the ground that a continuation of high tax rates 
would spread a feeling of caution and doubt’ through- 
out the business world and deter investment and 
enterprise. - 

There is a general uncertainty and doubt as to 
what will be feasible or desirable in the matter of 
adjusting the highly inflated wage scales that éxist in 
some war industries to a sound postwar basis. 

Great interest was shown in the matter of govern- 
ment “controls” with a strong tendency to abolish as 


. many as possible, and to make a change where the 


question is doubtful ratffer than to be overcautious in 
continuing controls that would retard the rapid re- 
sumption of normal business. Sentiment is strong for 
complete release of raw materials, so far as-priorities 
of delivery are concerned, leaving this situation for 
common-sense adjustment by businessmen. Sentiment 
is also strong, however, for continuation of price 
control on most raw materials, and on some finished 
goods for a considerable period, depending on how 
trade develops. 


\ 


oe * * 


Labor power and time.are lost, but this 
cannot be avoided. 

Evidently the dislocation now impend- 
ing is of serious proportions. The Finan- 
cial Post estimates that the jobs of 250,- 
000 Canadians in war factories may be 
affected to greater or less degree during 
the period of re-tooling. Unlgss the gov- 
ernment adopts a firm and well-planned 
policy the loss of labor power, the 
wastage of time and the occurrence of 


increase of 


rig. i 


the? know what’ kind of war it is. And 
when they speak of meting out justice 
to these enemies, they mean justice be- 
ginning with punishment of the guilty. 


Unless we are to remain childishiy 
sentimental, surely we must realize by 
now that we are dealing with savayes 
who have modern weapons out primi- 
tive instincts. From. the beginning of 
the Chinese war, the Japanese have be- 
haved time and again with unspeakabie 
barbarity. Coldly must we reckon with 
this. The only answer to savagery is iron 
hardness. 


Son candle diiiielaiiisieediteatas 
Their ruthless, scientific extermination 
of jews and Poles is one of the coldest 


ated gang rule in their own country and 
international gangsterism abroad. 

Many traps are being lai¢e for the senti- 
mental among the United Nations just 
now. There are rumors, for example, of 
the abdication of the King of Italy »n due 
course. So what? Are some of the Fas- 
cists preparing to rat so that they may 
hope to crawl over to the Allied side’ 
The terms that were laid down at Casa- 
blanca apply to Italy as well as Germany 
and Japan—“unconditional surrender.” 

From Germany, too, come signs, not 
so much of ratting but of preparation of 
decoy ducks. That anciént stage property, 
Hjalmar Schacht, seems to have been re- 
furbished. He is supposed to have been 
ee from the Nazi party, Dr,. 

t, in days gone by, was used time 
after time to decoy the democracies, A 
good motto for the times would be, “Be- — 


ware the Nazis—particularly when they 
profess a change of heart.” ¥ 
The only answer to brutality is is tough- 


oe eee warfare of | 
ee y and the 


butter and sugar. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade’ Board 
has announced that it intends to deal 
severely with all persons convicted of 
stealing such commodities. 

Such pareon, Says the official state- 
ment, will be charged with “receiving 
rationed goods without “coupons” for 
which the maximum penalty on convic- 
tion isa fine of $5,000 and two years 
imprisonment. 

Nor’ are the penalties one whit too se- 
vere. Thievery of any kind is a criminal 
offense, but the stealing of rationed food 
commodities in the time of war is in 
Sut truth a form of treason against the 

te. ; ‘ 


‘ti Others See Us. ved 


_ Vancouver ins 
masible, of course, to 


are == 
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Stop Me If 


A little girl was put in an upper berth © 


. unemployment might prove extremely 


grave. . 

The government cannot be blamed for 
not anticipating all the changes in the 
technique of war and the changing re- 
quirements of the fighting forces of the 
United States. It can be blamed if it 
does not fate the new problem of con- 
version boldly, with a well-laid plan. 
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for the first time. She kept crying til 

her mother told her not to be afraid be- 

cause God would watch over her. 
“Mother, ate you there?” she cried. 
Rog «uit . 


ene. are you there?” she said. 
A ‘passenger lost patience and bellow- 


pes eke all here. Your father and 


oe ‘and sisters and 
Sit All hére 


j Pauly and then very 


\There 


ATTRACTING QUITE A aacLant 


Cartoon by Grassich, 


Reatteri pis oo 


In Key Post 


Next to bemg mayor, the most im- 
portant civic job in Montreal is that of 


* being president of the Board of Trade. 


Not only is there considerable honor 
attached to the 
post, but there is 
also a great deal 
of responsibility. 
Hence __consider- 
able care is exer- 
cised in: selecting 
a man to head up 








“hat important 
body. 
President this 


year is 54-year- 
old’ Douglas Ar- 
thur — Whittaker, 
who for the next 
12 months will 
find little time to 
devote to hig job 
as president and 
managing diréctor of Sherwin-Williams 
Co. of Canada. 

Born in.the small town of Morrisburg, 
made. famous by the ep Dr. Locke, 
Doug. Whittaker came Montreal in 
1905 and secured his first i as a sten- 
ographer with Sherwin-Williams. 


uk. WHITTAKER 


-@n excellent rec- 
ewrd as a leglisiator 


Early in his business career someone . 


must have told him that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss. His whole business 
career has been spent with Sherwin-- 
Williams. Through the business end, he 
gained promotion after promotion and 
finally was elected president. 

Mr, Whittaker is a man with a very 
gene character. His friends allege & 

sically lazy. In support they 

his rite sport is curling, but he 
“*woul rather. watch a game than take 
part in it. He likes company, yet doesn’t 
take any part in being “the life” of the 
party. No one would say he is a good 
mixer, yet he does mix and has the 


happy faculty of making friends who’ 


develop a deep affection for him.*This 
applies not only among those he, meets 
outside of his business, but within the 
business. 


While Whittaker may not be the &c- 
tive physical type that is never happy 
unless rushing up to the Laurentians 
for a week end. of skiing or golf, there 
is unaminous opinion about his being 
extremely active mentally. 


He has another worthwhile asset for 
a@ president of the Montreal Board of 
Trade, who must attend official func- 
tions, in that he cares very little when 
he eats. He never eats lunch, and dinner 
at night can be served at 7, 8 or even 
9 o'clock without causing him any 
qualms, 


Being president of a business body is 
not a new experience for Doug. Whit- 
taker. Back in 1925-26 he was presi- 
dent of the Quebec ‘Divigion of the Cah- 
adian Credit Men’s Trust Association. 
In 1930 he served as president of that 
organization. In addition he has served 
as president of Montreal's unique St. 
James Literary Society, training ground 
for many would-be speakers. 


Saylegs of the Week 


“The colossal deviltry we fight against 
is materialism come to us in full-grown 
consequences.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick, 


“The Japanese people themselves have 
become the slaves of their own army, 
gendarmerie. and police.” — Joseph C. 
Grew. 
‘ ” * * 


“Something moré than brains, brawn, 
machines and material is needed to bring. 
peace to mankind.” — Archbishop 
Spellman. 

7” + ° 


“In terms of climate, resources and 
competitive location, the evidence points 
against marked expansion of Gopupe- 
tional opportunities in this country.”— 
Prof. C. A.: Dawson, McGill University. 

> a * A 

“The attempt of the Conservative 
Party in the past six months to rejuven- 
ate itself may, it is,true, réstore some- 
thing like ‘the old two-party monopoly 
of Canadian politics. But the Conserva- 
tives have so long been unacceptable to 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces and 
their deep-roated British colonialism so 
unfits them for dealing with the new era 
of Canadian-American relations that they. 
have probably lost the possibility of, 
coming again a national. party.”—Proj. 
F. -H. Underhill, University of Toronto, 
speaking before the Canadian Historical 
ard Political Science Associations at 


: Hamilton. 
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New Rations Chief 


Vancouver's eminent Woodward fam- 
ily during the last few .years hes pro- 
vided some convincing evidence that 
efficient public service and good mer- 
chandising go hand in hand, 

The late “Charlie” Woodward demon- 
strated that first when he adopted poli- 


. ties as a side-line activity to his en- 


ormous depart- 
ment store busi- 
ness on the west 
coast. Hé made 


in the British Co- 
lumbia house. ; 
Charlie Woodward 

wag tHe father o 
Colonel , 
Woodward, who 
Wag executive as- 
sistant to Hon. 
Cc. D. Howe dur- 
ing the first two 
years of the war 
and who is now 
lieutenant - gover- 
nor of British Columbia. 


And now there is yet another Wood- 
ward to distinguish himself in govern- 
met war service—P. A. “Puggy” Wood- 
ward, also a son of the late Charles 
Woddward, Vancouver’s master mefch- 
andiser, P. A. hag just been appointed as 
administrator of consumer rationing for 
Canada, with offices in Montreal, suc- 
ceeding L, B. Unwin, who resigned the 
office a few weeks ago to resume his ac- 
tive duties as vice-president of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. 


If there is one thing that all the Wood- 
ward’s have known full well it is the 
viewpoint of the big distributor and of 
the consumer because for a good many 
years Woodward Stores, Lid. in Van- 
couver: and Edmonton have enjpyed 
probably the largest turnover of “any 
western department store organization, 
and most of the company’s success has 
been due to the tradition established by 
the founder to “give the consumer more 
than a break.” — 


The Woodward boys—P. A. and W. C.— 
were born on Manitoulin Island, Ont. 
where their father had established a 





MBE. WOODWARD 


_ trading post and store more than 60 


years ago. It was there that Charlie 
Woodward learned the value of personal 
friendship in business. He knew all his 
neighbors’ problems*and wherever he ‘ 
could he assisted them. When he found 
that Manitoulin Island was much too 
small a community for his spirit of en- 
terprise and he moved west to Vancou- 
ver, he tried to maintain the same close 
contact with his customers. 

Charlie Woodward decided to inake 
Billy the financial expert of the family 


and hustled hini into the Royal Bank of ~ 


Canada after a brief apprenticeship at 
bookkeeping. P. A. was to be the mer- 
chandising specialist; his place was in the 
store, and for early 40 years that was 
where he stayed, running the details of 
a company that spectacularly kept pace 
with Vancouver’s skyrocketing advance. 
Long ago W. C. Woodward returned to 
the business ahd when the elder Wood- 
ward passed from the scene several years 
ago the man who is now lieutenant- 
governor became the president of Wood- 
Ward Stores, Ltd, with P. A. vice- 
president, a position which he still re- 
tains. . 

Last ‘ch P. A. was given his first 
importan ‘job ‘in government service as 
president of Northwest Purchasing Com- 
pany, Ltd., a crown company responsible 
for all the purchases for the Canadian 
and United States Governments in the 
north country where new construction 
‘work has been changing the map. When 
Mr. Unwin asked to be relieved of his 
duties as director of consumer ration- 
ing, ane of the biggest jobs in the War- 
time Prices and ‘Trade Board organiza- 


, tion, Chairman Donald Gordon asked 


Hon. C. D. Howe for the transfer of the 
Vancouver merchant to the rationing 
post, Thus Mr, , Woodward. joined the 


‘rapidly widening circle of Vancouver 


business leaders who are playing a prom- 
inent role in Canada's civilian war or- 
ganization — H. R. MacMillan, A. H. 
Williamson, Phil Malkin and so on. 

His new job is one that P. A. Woodward 
will like because it is “right down his 
alley.” Those who know him best say 
that his chief advantage will be that he 
already has learned the basic essentials 
of the office—the complexities of goods 
supply, distribution, jobbing and broker- 
age and the wholesale and retail aspects 
of large-scale merchandising. . 

Mr. Woodward for all his gifts is a mod- 
est man who prefers the background. The 
spo t has often turn 4d on his dis- 

brother, who. has a natural 
flair for public activity, P. A. has 
scrupulously avoided it; there was al- 
ways too much work to do. 


Money Raiser 

President-elect of the Ontario division, 
Canadian Red Cross Society, is C. Bruce 
Hill. He has made his home at St 
Catharines, On- 
tario, only since 
1925 but, in that 
comparatively 
brief period has 
established him- 
self as one of the 
city’s most popu- 
lar and highly re- 
garded citizens. 

Bruce. Hill has 
crowded a lot of 
things into his 48 
years of experi- 
ence. His business 
associations have 
ranged from bank 
clerk to farming, 
contracting and 
manufacturing. He went overseas. in 
1914 as a gunner, and, returned four 
years later as Major Hill in command of 
the 55th Battery. 

Hill attended public school and Ot- 
tawa Collegiate, completing his schoole 
ing at Trinity College School, Port Hope. 
His first job as axbank junior was cut 
short by the outbreak of the Great War. 
In the latter he saw action in every 
battle in which the Canadian Corps pars 
ticipated as a force. At Passchendaele 
he won the Military. Cross, and a Bar 
was added to it at Amiens in 1918. 

Bruce Hill changed from khaki to 
overalls, and farmed at Clarkson, near 
Toronto for four years. He wears a 
watch which he received in recognition 
of his services as secretary of the Toe 
ronto division, Ontario Vegetable Grows 
ers Association. When Hill arrived in 
St. Catharines in 1925 he was a member 
of the firm of Hill & Sibbald which had 
acquired the contract for the. sodding, 
fencing and roads of the Welland Ship 
Canal lands. The firm, which employed 
upwards of 500 men, laid more than a 
million and a -half yards of sod along 
the canal lands from Port Weller to Port 
Colborne. The firm gradually entered 
the general construction field along the 
canal. Later the company built docks 
at Port Hope, Owen Sound, and Murray 
Bay in-the St. Lawrence River. Eventu- 
ally, Hill bought.out the Sibbald inter- 
est. 

In 1932 Mr. Hill had purchased con- 
trol of the Engineering Tool & Forgings 
Ltd., and in 1937 he assumed active 
management of, the concern. Today, he 
admits, that when he stepped into the 
highly competitive manufacturing game 
he was a green novice, but he adds: “I 
know a little bit about it now.” Manu- 
facturers of small hardware such as 
wrenches, hammer, pliers, and other 
similar tools, Engineering, Tool & 
Forgings has expanded 414 times since 
the outbreak of hostilities and 85 per 





HILL 


_ cent of the output is war production. 


Bruce Hill's association with com- 
munity undertaking has been as active 
and successful as his business life and 
today in St. Catharines his ‘services as 
an organizer and leader are sought out 
before any campaign is planned. He was 
chairman of the organization committee 
which raised $50,000 in public donations 
to build the $100,000 Garden City Arena 
—the remaining funds being raised by 
municipal debentures. He is president of 
the St. Catharines Branch of the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Society, one of the out- 
standing branches in Ontario, raising in 
the recent campaign the sum of $90,000. 
In the Fourth Victory Loan and in pre- 
vious campaigns he headed up the 
County Sales Organization which has 
raised millions of dollars. 


“There is only one kind of politics for 
France: Fight and win the war.”"— 
General Henri Giraud. 
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Donald Gordon Stresses Need for Stable Wage ear 


Declaring bluntly that “if we 
Canadians cannot hold down food 
and labor costs, We shall have to 
abandon the price ceiling,” Donald 
Gordon, WPTB chairman, supplied 
verbal and documentary_evidence to 
drive home this point before the 
National War Labor Board this 
week. ‘ 

Food prices and labor costs, stress- 
ed Mr. Gordon, are the two major 
factors which can make. or, break 
the price ceiling, although there is 
stiJl some room for elimination of 
waste in production’ and distribution 
of goods through simplification, stan- 
dardization and elimination of frills. 

Wages 60% of All Costs 
Wages and salaries account for 


‘want more,” : 


small that ais inctense in labor cost} 


DONALD GORDON STATES THE PROBLEM 

“It is not for the Wartime Prices and ‘Trade Board to 
say that maintenance of the price ceiling is more impor-. 
tant than allowing increased wage rates or, for that 


matter, increased farm prices. But it is the-duty of the. 
Board to point out that such increases will ‘in all cases, 
weaken the price ceiling and if carried too far will destroy 
it, The people of Canada will have to decide which they 
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ae would mean either increased prices | businéssr _ 
60%; of all production and distribu-| ©) the meeting of increased ost by oars: 
tion costs in Canada, oe de- Government subsidy. “If‘one group "(Bight e inauenriee) sda 
preciation and ss te nce takes.a larger shgre of the national Méoth Wage 
said. Every increase wage rates pie, others have tobe p®epared to imi: ; i 
(unless accompanied by increased] j4%, jess dune 3 i aaneee: oo 
output) ee kee inexense 1 costs If prices aren't increased, and di- Aug 1 stern Se 
Pea a Oe eer et’ | rect. Government subsidies: aren't | Ort. sevens 29.29 
of these ways: price increases, direct : Nov. 1 y céakee weal 
‘dies or indirect subsidies | Provided, the Government stands to | Dec. 1 sevess 29.81 
vain sti Government reve- | Suffer from reduced corporation tax | Sit" 1 svsses 2018 ae 
ih revenue, Mr. Gordon said. “This Feb. 1 beeete Sum Jan. : babes 27.92 
nues, ; ; ys ar. eebees eb. eeetee . 
reduction will be 40% in the case of 
wees a / Apr. 1 ...i.. 2841 ‘Mar. 1 ..... %30.70 
“If wage increases are passed On| .ompanies paying the minimum rate | *Preliminaty. 


in the form of higher prices for 
goods, the results are obvious,” Mr. 
Gordon declared. “The cost of liv- 
ing goes up... and the familiar in- 
flationary spiral gets under way. For 
this reason, the WPTB has not ac- 
cepted wage increases as justifica- 
tion for raising prices.” 
Profits Squeezed Already | 

Although the “squeeze” on profits 
from rising costs and fixed prices 
varies, “a very considerable squeeze” 
has already been absorbed by gen- 
eral civilian industry, it was pointed | ing D.B.S. weekly wage figures for 
out.. The margin in some’ essential a leading industries as evidence 
indutries was declared to be so f the gradual increase in wages 


The Week in Business 


Preliminary figures indicate that general industrial activity in 
Canada is still rising and that the acceleration in April was greater 
than in March. To what extent activity later in the year will be in- 
fluenced by continued unfavorable weather conditions which are 
making it impossible for much of Canada’s crop to be planted this 
spring is hard to estimate. That it will be a factor, however, can 
be accepted in view of the part which agriculture plays in the 
Canadian economy. 

Department store sales in April were 9% higher 
than a year ago and 8% above March. To a consider- 
able extent April sales this year are influenced by 
the late Easter season. Women’s apparel sales are 
up 15%; men’s clothing up 8% and footwear up 7% 
Stationery and beoks were outstanding with a 35% 
gain. 

Carloadings for the week ended May 15 were 
slightly higher at 66,199 compared with 65,257 a year 
ago. Cumulative total this year to May 15.is less than 
1% down. 

Building permits in April amounted to $7.2 mil- 
lions compared with $5 millions for March and $9.1 
millions for April, 1942. Cumulative total this year 
is down 37.0%. 

Cigarette consumption in April was almost 30% 
higher than a year ago and for the first four months 
this year there is a gain of 25.4%. 

Apr. ™ Mar. Feb. Year Age 


Financial Post Production Index 256.5 252.4 252.0 239.0 208.1 
‘National income D.B.S. (c) ..... baie 725 700 693 © 583 


of corporate tax or 100% in the case 
of companies in the excess profits 
category. The Government then 
faces the problem of raising these 
funds from some other source.” 

Experience has shown that the 
price ceiling can be successfully ad- 
ministered_if all groups in the com- 
munity are prepared to co-operate, 
Mr. Gordon said. 


Wages up 21.5% 
Mr. Gordon submitted the follow- 
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«Dom. war expend. (miilion $) .... 136.9 199.6 185.0 135.0 
Dom. total revenue (do.) ...... 177.8 169.4 216.8 170.8 
‘Dom, total expend. (do.)-...... 169.5 cas 228.1 233.2 240.3 
wept. store sales index no. ..+. 153.1 164.2 154.5 147.8 148.8 
Retail sales index no. ....... ‘soe ‘es 167.7 168.5 155.5 161.4 
Wholesale sales index no. ...... _ 173.6 146.2 129.9 155.4 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) vist +13.0 +16, +7.9 +13.8 
Divd. payment indexé ....... ees 122.0 122.1 122, 122.5 121.0 
®ank deposits (1935-39100) ..... 163.8 151.7 150.0 157.0 140.0 , 
Cash and cheque pay. index ... ‘ 161.9 149.2 155.3 163.1 
Bank debits (1935-39=100) ...... 158.7 152.1 148.3 165.2 
Money supply (C) .......+0.00+ ° 4,244 4,182 4,344 3,712 
NEWSPRINT % OF CAPACITY— si 
Production ratio ......+..e++0+s . 62.0 64.2 64.9 65.6 75.0 
‘Shipment ratio .........-+--.#+06 65.0 64.6 65.1 60.4 64.4 
RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS— 
Tons (D.B.S. index) .....-ss00. ° eve 175.5 155.1 169.3 
Cars (D.B.S. imdex) .eocecceses . ovee eevee 139.7 130.5 140.4 
COST OF LIVING— 
D.BS. index \. os <svbeVasksobnees 117.6 117.2 116.9 117.1 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX No. D.B.S.— 
All industries .......0s.00. bevece coos 181.5 181.2 183.7 
Manufacturing .............s06 ae sece 223.4 222:1 219.6 
Payrolls (June 1/41=100) (b) .... eves 143:2._—- 139.5 131.9 
Payroll index (a) (1937=100) ... 5 ies 228 214 216 
RAILWAYS— 1943 1942 1043 ‘ 1942 
®Carloadings (week May 15) 66,199 | 65,257 1,231,251 1,243,370 
eC.P.R. gross (week May 21) $ 5,600,000 4,960,000 103,297,000 93,099,000 
8C.N.R. gross rev. ... (Apr.) $ 38,444,000 28,316,000 134,551,000 107,939,000 
®C.N.R. net rev. .... ‘Apr.) $ 9,334,000 7.078.000 26,814,000 22,303,000 
C.P.R. gross rev. .. (Mar.} $ 24,041,211 20,746,457 63,282,657 57,644,844 
C.P.R. net rev. ..... (Mar.) $ 3,617,419 3,785,935 8,677,442 9,984,011 © 
IRON AND STEBL—March)— ® or) 
Pig iron production (tons) 160,101 167,116 414,668 474,245 
Steel production ... (tons) 270,962 265,903. 723,558 767,840 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Contracts awarded (Apr.). $ 16,047,300 22,512,100 161,200 ~ 64,295,600 
®Building permits ... (Apr.) 7,342,378 11,299,775 18,332,275 29,110,718 
Cement prod., bbls. (Feb.) 277,766 299,361 571,901 582,756 
AGRICULTURE— 
Flour prod., bbis. .. (Mar.) 2, i ~~ 1,806,854 6,146,803 4,947,682 
Cattle salesa ....... (Apr.) 79,608 314,254 399,331 
Hog salesa ........ (Apr.) S31: a3 631,098 2,155,323 2,226,043 
er A FISHERIES—% 
atch cwts. ...... (Apr.) 297,008 313,507 1,415,238 2,377,574 
< anded value .... (Apr.) 1,642,790 1,302,052 4,311,922 3,893,978 
NEWSPRINT— 
Production, tons ... (Apr.) 229,573 227,741 931,779 1,163,581 —19.9 
Exports, tons ...... (Apr.) 226,886 221,541 866,650 1,034, —16.2 
MINING AND OILS— 
Coal prod., tons ... (Mar.) 1,665,853 1,610,232 4,766,921 5,241,510 —9.0 
Gold rec., fine oz. . (Mar.) 79,282 377,109 963,137 , 1,164,622 —17.3 
Petroleum prod., bri. (Feb.) 779,998 846,026 1,640,788 | 1,721,685 —41.7 
ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT—(March)— 
Tota} monthly. 1,000 kw.h.’s 3,329,266 3,220,953 9,498,451 9,311,680 +2.0 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— " 
Shoes, prod., pr. . (Mar, 3,185,049 2,921,536 8,623,240 8,011,567 +-7.6 
Cotton consump.. Ib. (Apr) 15,899.807 ~ 17,863,817 64,587 318 67,591,899 44 
8Cigarette cons., No.¢ (Apr.) 986,666,102 767 456 3,858,883 3,076,734 +25.4 
FINANCE— 
Bank debitst ...... (Mar.) $ 4,011,883 4,176,830 11,623,354 10,300,483 +12.8 
Bond salest ...,.... (Mar.) $ 378.948 1,088,280. 1,113,282 1,279,470 —12.9 
Life insurance sales (Mar.) $ 46,730,000 35,876.006 127,570,000 118,314,000 +737 


tUnrevised figures covering N.S., P.E.1,. N.B., Que., B.C. 
sTotal at yards and plants. #000 omitted. eMillions of dollars. 
‘Supplied by Nesbitt, Thomson & Co. *1935-39 = 100. 


‘a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce. (b) All industries. 















Investment Securities 


McLeop, Youns, Weir & COMPANY 


Metropolitan Buliding, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Ofices at Torente, Montreal, Ottavia, Hamilton, Londen, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


(c): 000,000's omitted. 















From June, 1941, to March, 1943, 
per capita weekly earnings in eight 
leading industries appear to have in- 
creased by 21.5%, he points out. Part 
of this increase is attributed to 
wage rate increases but it also re- 
flects longer hours, overtime (some- 
times at higher rates), increased 
production at piecework rates, up- 
gradings, promotion shifts from low- 
er to higher paid occupations, and 
other factors. 


Living Cost up 16% 
Despite the higher Wage rates, Mr. 


Gordon submitted ’ Eailices. to show} 





B. C. Saw Firm 
Plans Growth 


Industrial Engineering 
Lid. to Carry on Busi- 


ness of Reed-Prentice 


A development of interest to the 
Pacific caast logging industry was 
the recent incorporation of Indus- 
trial Engineering, Ltd., for the pro- 
duction of power saws for the do- 
mestic market. This new company, 
according to announcement by D. J. 
general manager, will con- 
tinue in expanded -form the opera- 
-tions of Reed-Prentice of B.C. Ltd., 
an organization long known in the 


Smith, 


power saw manufacturing field. 


From Mr. Smith it was learned 
that a group of Vancouver business- 
men have purchased the business of 
Reed-Prentice of B. C. Ltd., and will 
continue operations at the company’s 
plant on Franklin Street in Vancou- 
Smith disclosed that the: 
new company plans for greater cul- 
eastern Canadian 
field. For this purpose an office has 
beeri opened in the Confederation 
Building, Montreal. It will be ‘under 
the-direction of Ralph M. Weekes of 
Vanceuver. The Montreal office, it 
is learned, will act as a service 
branch*as well as a sales organiza- 


Ltd., 
claims the distinction of operating 
the only chain saw plant in North 
America which builds an entire unit,, 
including motor, in its own factory. | 

Officers and director's of the new 


ver. Mr. 


tivation of the 


tion. 


Industrial Engineering, 


firm are: 
George. W. Sweny, 


urer. 


Ray A. Pitre, George W. Sweny and 
J. Lyman Trumbull. 





is a farm home worth? 


Because it caters to the rural 
home, the Family Herald and 
Weekly Star is the trade paper 
for more than 300,000 Canadian 
It caters to the 
farmer primarily but is a trusted 
advisor of the housewife. It is 
the amusement of the smaller 
children and the relaxation and 
the older 
ones. In many homes the 
Family Herald is carefully put 
away for reference, for it is a 
valuable help in_ troubles, 
medical, legal, veterinary and 


farm families. 


entertainment of 


mechanical. ° 


Today, more than ever, the 
farm home is worth your 
attention «— let the Family 
Herald deliver your sales 
message there every week. 
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MONTREAL CANADA 



















president; 
George W. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent; A. V. Stedham, secretary-treas- 
Directors are D. J. Smith, 





that the rise in the cost of living in 
Canada so far has been relatively 
small: 16% from August, 1939, to 
February, 1943, compared with 
creases of 22.6% and 28.4% for 
United Kingdom and the United 
States respéctively. Increases in 
wholesale prices were given as fol- 
lows: Canada, 34.9%; United States, 
36.7%, and the United Kingdom, 
65.2%. he 

Profits Strictly Limited 

“The effect of personal and cor- 
porate ‘taxes, taken together, is to 
impose as strict a control over war- 
time profits as exists anywhere in 
the world,” Mr. Gordon declared in 
an appendix on the control of pro- 
fits, “Broadly speaking,” he con- 
tinued, “it is impossible to retain 
excessive profits made out of the 
war.” 

Net effect of the 40% corporation 
tax and the EPT is an assurance that 
no corporation will retain more than 
70% of its standard (1936-1939) profit 
although a 20% refund is allowed 
where the 100% EPT clause applies, 
it was pointed out. Corporate taxes 
are further taxed under the personal 
income tax, Mr. Gordon stated. 


Purchasing Power a Problem 


The problem of surplus purchasing 
power is seen as arising on the one 


hand from increased employment 
bea a crest > the following tabulation: 


Estimated Income and Expenditure of Individuals 





4. Less: Spent on goods and services 


5. Unspent income 
"Tentative. 


eeeeeeeneen 

























1. Income received by individuals ...... eteeese 
2. ‘Less: Direct personal taxes and ratés ....... 150 =: 150 


3. Netodisposable income of individuals ...... 


Hon. C. G. Power, supplied Parl t with some hit 

undisclosed facts and figures about the Royal Canadian Air. 
Force. The Air Minister was speaking to the War App | 
tion Bilt and during the course of his address submitted cash. 





estimates for the RCAF for the fiscal year 1943-44. Total toate 4: } 1 : 


for the coming year are to be $1.1 billions, almost twice -_ 
year’s $603 millions. Other highlights follow: 


PERSONNEL | s 
Total enlistment (at May 14) .... 


Discharges, ee ete. 13,224 


SHOE HORT HOES OHO R eee eee ee Hees eee 


Casualties ........... ess ortiaie diiovedelae Sgpebasoubbuveccsbsiondoetin” Fic eam 
Present stre Laparanrdeacns eogusencapes ceosanehpetpncdvehesstecastacs | MAME ET 
Women’s Diviedon 2.0.0. sists). cssosadsosoncedsgeruesscsteasse: 11,390 
. bp alge 
otal flight miles since inception .................... 6,588 593 
Mawetyhgaaie 0 a pneenet 
GRADUATES me 
Aircrew trained ............ isvddiveescosccsesecesdvbedbsdecccdeeiulce sc: 5 OOD 
Personnel sent overseas oo... cesses. 40,000 
THE COST \ : 
Casualties in Canada to April 30, 1943 ...................... Ley 


Casualties overseas ooo 5,683 | 
Cash requirements for fiscal year 1943- 1944 $1 ,129,421,414! 





and higher wage rates; on the other 
hand from the reduced volume of 
civilian goods following emphasis on 
war production. Measures designed 
to reduce purchasing power — in- 
creased taxes, saving and rationing 
— are viewed as absolutely essen- 
tial if the price ceiling is to be 
maintained. _ 

How surplus purchasing power has 
mounted is shown by Mr. Gordon in 


Millions of dollars————_—_—_ 
1939 41940 1941 1942 *1948 
4,900 5,850 6,850 7,600 

200 «4350 . 600 #86950 


you see Northern Electric at W, | 


No, we don’t build tanks... our job is to give them voice and hearing! Ragio communication 
equipment that guides their battle actions... and ohtialee which they would be virtually 
ineffective. Brave fae man our tanks—the brothers, husbands, sons of a proud Canadian 
people fighting for a right way of life—and to the end that their objectives will be accom- 
plished, their lives not needlessly endangered, the hands of Northern Electric are turned in 
a full-out production job, a job of tremendous proportion and importance... a job that will 
not énd until victery is won. Only then will the hands of Northern Electric resume the =— 
time activities of a national electrical service. 
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3.950 4.150 4700 8590 8.380 6.680 A STRONG CANADIAN COMPANY ‘ 
"00 650 «900 1,250 1,800 


) CAN HELP YOUR STAFF BUY THESE POLICIES THROUGH THE PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN 
——_—_— CO FOO OnoOonr...—”evO OOOO 
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A. E. AMES & CO. 


f Lim@irTresd 
‘Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 


Montreal! Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria 
New York London, Eng. 
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INFORMATION : 


“Our war greinction jeb is by ne 

means confemed to banks alewe. Vital 

equipment for ol the Sertiin— * ij 

Baty, Army, Mir 'Force—ia cur ‘ : 
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LONDON.—What a day! The sun 
has gone all African like everything 
else. Five days ago England was 
an island gripped by an Arctic rain 
and an evil, heart-chilling wind. 

And here we are roasting in a 
tropical blaze. 

Mr. Attlee got a great cheer in the 
House of Commons when he rosé to 
announce: “I now declare officially 
that all resistance in Tunisia is at an 
end,” 

Everyone knew that the fighting 
was over but it was good that the 
great old house should hear it and 
from the same Despatch Box where 
M.P.’s were told that France had 
surrendered, 
gone and that Egypt had been in- 
vaded, 

& z s 
Comings and Goings 

The first suspicion that Churchill 
was not in the country was when 
Mr. Attlee gave us the great news 
of the fall of Tunis and Bizerte. It 
was a chance that Churchill would 
not have missed — and rightly so— 
had he been here. Yet the secret of 
his departure was surprisingly -well 
kept. Actually there were some 
elaborate deceptions which. cannot 
be described just now but will make 
interesting reading later on. 

I liked the cartoon in a London 
newspaper this morning. It showed 
President Roosevelt handing a key 
to Mr. Churchill. “Take this key,” 
said the President, “it will save you 
the trouble of knocking.” 

Lord Beaverbrook’s unofficial 
visit at the same time has led to 
much conjecture over heré. Actu- 
ally the explanation is not an elab- 
orate one. The Canadian-born peer 
has established an excellent under- 
standing not only with M. Stalin 
but with M. Maisky, the Soviet 
Ambassador to London. 

It is one of Mr. Roosevelt's regrets 
that neither he nor Mr. Cordell Hull 
have made personal contact with the 
Russian Government. The President, 
like Mr. ‘Churchill, places high 
value on Beaverbrook’s knowledge 
and advice. I think that explanation 
disposes of the mystery. 

s * + 
Who's Next for India? 

The British Government is having 
difficulty in finding a new viceroy 
for India. For one thing it is realized 
that the new man will assume office 
in the most difficult Anglo-Indian 
period for many decades. Therefore 
he cannot be merely a stately and 
ornamental figure. 

On the other hand it will not be 


J. Allyn Taylor, newly appoint- 
ed Trust Superintendent of The 
Canada Trust Company at head 
office, London, Ontario. For 
eight years he was estates man- 
ager at Winnipeg Branch. 


We Manufacture 
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purpose 


barber Ellis 


of Canada. Limited 
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Standardizing Envelopes 


New regulations may affect 
your envelopes — We shall be 
glad to check over .your styles 
and sizes and advise you with 
regard to the changes which 
are coming. 

Warning: If you are deslgn- 
ing new office forms to fit 
envelopes, 1.e. invoices, state- 
ments, cheques, etc,,.be sure to 


have our representative check 


over the layout ‘for position of 
windows, matching stocks and 
sizes of envelopes before print- 
me, This will avoid waste. 

elephone for information or 
send us one of each 
envelope you use that we may 
check them against forthcom- 
ing regulations. ~— 


that Singapore was» 


sufficient for him just to be an effi- 
cient administrator. The Indians are 
impressed by grandeur and they 
expect the viceroy to do things on a 
magnificent scale. This makes it 
essential that the occupant of the 
post should be a rich man. ’ 

Thus we are looking for someone 
who is healthy, wealthy and wise. 
Not an easy bird to trap. 

Viscount Cranborne was offered 
it but no Cecil likes to leave the 
political scene and young Cranborne 
is mdking a fine success as leader of 
the House of Lords. Sir Samuel 
Hoare, our ambassador in Spain, is 
willing to go but he is still a contro- 
versial figure as “A Man of Munich,” 

Some of the Tories want the Mar- 
quis of Zetland to go but he is get- 
ting on in years and the Government 
wants to appoint someone of Anth- 
ony Eden’s generation. So for the 
moment glory is going a-begging. 

* * 
Banking and Ballet 

Lord Keynes was in Bristok on 
Tuesday for the opening of the first 
state aided theatre in the history of 
the country. On Wednesday he was 
in the House of Commons to hear his 
international currency plan debated. 

He is a remarkable man, this Cam- 
bridge professor who married a lady 
of the Russian ballet and loves the 
arts almost as passionately as he 
does economics. He speaks like a 
poet and has a light, springy step 
when he walks. Not long ago he 
financed an Anglo-Polish season of 
ballet. Someone suggested that he 
and Montagu Norman should do a 

ballet entitled “Bank Holiday.” 
From the look in Keynes’ eye one 
could see that he considered the 
idea with some. favor. 

Lord Keynes is now chairman of 
the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts — otherwise 
known as CEMA. This is aided by 
state funds, a complete departure 
from precedent. If they declare a 
play to be educational it pays no 
entertainment tax. Symphony. or- 
chestras are subsidized to appear in 
provincial towns, while artistic 
programs are financed for the fac- 
tories. 

But at Bristol the council bought 
the lease of the famous old 18th cen- 
tury Theatre Royal, had it restored. 
and opened on Tuesday with “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” The author of 
these notes went along with the 
crowd from London and made their 
way through the devastation of Bris- 
tol to the grisly docks near which 
the theatre stands. 

Poor Bristol! How cruelly she 
has been bombed. There are parts 
of the city that look like Ypres in 
1918, 

* * :- 
Wages of Sin 

We have seen a production of 
Brieux’s long banned play “Dam- 
aged Goods.” An indifferent com- 
pany played it.as well as could be 
expected of British actors portray- 
ing a drama which is essentially 
French. What is more it is essen- 
tially of the France that existed’ 40 
years ago. 

The interesting thing is that’ the 
Puritans should so long have ban- 
ned this red hot, passionately sin- 
cere moral diatribe. “I will show 
you the wages of sin and I shall 
appeal for purity,” eried Brieux. The 
Puritans answered: “Oh, no ‘you 
won't, you can show us the pleas- 
ures of Sin on the stage but you are 
not going to show our sons and 
daughters the dreadful penalty of 
sin.” 

Even today there was one London 
morning newspaper which refused 
to review the play. In spite of the 
fight still being put up by the moral- 
ists three companies are going. on 
tour with “Damaged Goods” backed 
by the most enlightened men in the 
medical profession. One must ad- 
mire the tenacity and accept the 
sincerity of the Puritans, but. their 
lack of logic must make the angels 
weep. 

a * * 

Jack Point observed that there 
was humor in all things. Yesterday 
I ran into “Tich” (the Marquis of 
Tichfield), who was until last week 
one of the most popular members of 
the House of Commons. With the 


O. E. Manning Heads 


rust Cos. Association 


O. E. Manning, managing director 
of the Grey & Bruce Trust & Sav- 
ings Co., Owen Sound, has been 
elected president of the Trust Com- 
panies Association of Ontario. He 
succeeds C. S. Hamilton of the 
Trusts & Guarantee Co., Toronto. 
H. A. Clarke of the National ‘Trust 
Co., Toronto, is vice-president and 
L. G. Goodenough secretary-treas- 
urer, Executive committee consists 
of: 

Charles Basékham, Sterling | Trustd 
Corp., Thomas B. Helmes, Premier. Trust 
Co., J. F. Hebkirk, Montreal Trust Co., 
T. D. Leonard, K.C., Canada Permanent 
Trust Co,, Jehn J. Gibsen, Chartered 
Trust & Executor Co., A. RB. Courtice, 
Toronto Genera] Trusts Corp., J. W. 
Derry, Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada, and 

a oe The Royal Trust Co., To- 
meh as Walker,’ London & Western 
Trusts Co., <- R. P. Baker, Canada Trust 
Co., Landon; P. V. Wilsen, Waterloo Trust 
 & Saving Co., Kitchener, 


| To Req uisition 


Cheddar Cheese 


To meet Britain's requirements of 
not less than 150 million Ib. of Can- 
adian cheese by March 31, 1944, all 
cheddar cheese made in Ontario 
and Quebec after ‘June 1 will be 

, taken by the Dairy Products Board. 
The Department of Asricultuce, 
oe g the announcement, said 
nt production of cheese is less 
, than in the corresponding period - 
, 1942, and requisitioning is essential 


jto maintain’ mon m 
| mG woke bping 


death of his aged father, however, 
he now becomes the is of = 
land, .: 

“T went down..to. ‘ie. House of 
Lords,” he said, “to see about get- 
ting my patent of nobility and they 
asked me to produce the birth cer- 
tificates of my father and mother, I 
don't krow where they are. No one 
does. It looks as if I'm going to be 
a disembodied spirit, neither. one 
thing nor the other.” 


When will the Germans collapse? 
That is the question everyone is ask- 


ing, perhaps foolishly. But the reve-. 


lations of the surrender’ in North 
Africa are astonishing. Our armis- 
tice terms were that the enemy 
should surfender unconditionally 
and rot destroy their‘arms, 


The Germans agreed and handed 
ovér 1,000 guns and 250 tanks in per- 
fect condition — more than our army 
had altogether in France in 1940. 

The authorities are trying to make 
it out. Is it just stupid, bovine disci- 
pline on the Germans’ part or is 
there something radically wrong in 
the Nazi complex? 

Rightly or wrongly we are vastly 
encouraged. We have an army which 
is. flushed. with victory, and an 
enemy that is crushed with the bit- 
ter experience of defeat. 


“The manner in which Canadian : 
troops throw themselves into the 
long arduous months of intensive 
training ; the spirit which they 
display in combat is a mark for 
ae test of us to shoot at.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE FOR AND EVERY- 
\ Ronald Das Davidson, Published 
a I Green & Co., Toronto. 
Few documents published in ‘the 
last generation have created as much 
stir or are«likely to have - as. far- 
reaching influence as Sir William 
Beveridge’s report in which is set 
out his “Plant for~Social’ Security.” 
Perhaps no one'can fortell the shape 
of things to come but it alréady 
segms certain that. this report-has 
helped to. draw the pattern of so- 
ciety. . 
This 32-page-pamphlet attempts to 
explain, briefly. and simply, :the main 
features of the Beveridge plan and 
to give some measure of practical 
examination: of its proposals. Not 
entirely in- favor of all aspects of 
the plan, the author nevertheless 
feels that this plan will leave a per- 
manent mark and embodies many 
features which political and econ- 
omic planners will have to consider. 


The Committee Reports’ 


HEALTH INSURANCE, report of the ad- 
visory ' committee on health insurance 
to the special committee on social se- 
curity. Published by the King’s: Printer, 
Ottawa. Price $1.50. 


Now available for the first. time 
in complete, ‘printed form; this. re- 
port, recently presented to the ‘Spe- 
cial Committee on Social Security, 
is something of an encyclopedia on 
health insurance. In addition to the 
details of the measures proposed for 
Canada, it includes elaborate data 
on health conditions in Canada, a 
historical survey of health insurance 
schemes throughout the world with 
an explanation and comparison of 
various plans now in force. 

It gives summaries of the econ- 
omic status of the Canadian people, 


‘organizations’ are 


etniats ofthe cont of he propos 
now before the. committee 
and reprints var. us: submissions 
made to this Guanhtiins by interested 
organizations. Within the 558 pages 
of this book can be found a tre- 
mendous amount of vital statistics 


and related information, much of it} 


illustrated by graphs or maps. 


* Postwar Relief 


RELIEF DELIVERIES AND RELIEF 
LOANS, 1919-1923. Published by the 
League of Nations, Geneva. Price $1.00. 


: After the war, problems of relief, 

loans ard rehabilitation will be of 
great importance. -Already many. 
studying the 
probleni, 

For -this reason. there will be 
much interest in this League of Na- 
tions’ publication which deals with 
relief deliveries and loans from 1919 
to 1923. The conclusions drawn 
bring out desirability of determin- 
ing as far in advance ag possible’ 
what will be’ needed, nutritional 
value: of diets to be provided, and 
financial implications of various re- 
lief measures. To treat relief and 
reconstruction as separate and dis- 
tinct problems is a cach tend it is 
emphasized. 


U.K. Newsprint Imports 
65,892 Tons in 1942 


Newsprint imports into the United 
Kingdom during 1942 totalled 65,- 
892 tons. This figure is bdsed on 
the figures for weekly imports fur- 
nished by the Newsprint Supply 
Co., says a British, trade paper. In 
pre-war years Britain imported 
from 200,000 to 250,009 tons annu- 
ally from Canada, 


Pavinc THE WAY-for any 
offensive action, the Engineers are foremost in the field. 
While enemy planes strafe and dive bomb advanced 
positions, these skilful beavers in battle dress launch a 
floating bridge to carry the light advance forces and 
secure the bridge head. This is quickly followed up by 
ahuskier: bridge that will stand up under the rumble of 
heavy‘tanks, ‘trucks, artillery tractors and other vehicles 
of war (see sketch above). 


First in, last out in military operations, the Sappers hack 
roads through thick jungle, locate and dig up hidden ‘ 
mines, make unexploded bombs safe. They dismantle 
booby traps, erect suspension bridges. and provide water 
supplies to all formations in the field, Most United 
Nations victories have been made possible because our 


yas huge ree 


FORD V+8 AND MERCURY CARS 
PORD TRUCKS, TRACTORS 
AND Busis 


“May 29, 1943 


Go Outdoors Than Ever Before 


More gente: are « empleyed—1,300,000 ‘of them 


we en. Still more thousands are in voluntary war 
‘work. All of these people must go outdoors every 


day—not forgetting the een ne» trips to market. 


They all see Posters. 


Engineers have overcome. all enemy obstacles — taking 
hours instead of days to peg out safety lanes through 
mine fields and make way for the attack. 


With modern mobile equipment, the Engineers today take 
the “ impossible” in their stride! When the history of 
this war is finally recorded, many of the highlights will 
be provided by the courage and. achievements of our 
gallant Sappers. 
e * e 
More than 40 types of modern sniltonty vehicles made by 
Ford-of-Canada craftsmen include several special units 
used by Engineers of the United Nations. Illustrated 
above is the “ Derrick ”—a powerful, useful vehicle 
. which helps, these scientific warriors make miracles look 
like routine work. : 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


LARGEST. PRODUCERS. OF MILITARY VEHICLES IN: THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
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The Financial Past will provide subscribers\as quickly as ‘ seatiae the aatasied fe 
specific questions about. business, taxation, investments, wartime regulations and 
other subjects. The Post cannot undertake to make. predictions, will not express 
Opinions on matters involving individual business judgment or on conditions or 
investments outside Canada, All communications should be addressed to Business 
Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave. A four-cent stamp and ° 
address label from subscriber's copy of The Financial Post must be enclosed. 
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and, ready marketability, can compare with 









4% of $2,700 less $2,160. Because fetta — monthly ea 




























{our investment income is less* than suggest 8 i . ns DOMINION ‘OF CANADA BONDS 
A a year, you are forgiven ts. Net earnin before 
° bs : a 88 aie he , Own specifications; is a Allowance From Britain. your 1942 tax, the same as if it were takes, ore about 8% higher i Telephone Waverley 9681 
pr of pre ess put ok er to take a to an pe fm of the British INVESTMENTS ae one ea aoe on pa caiipey Ss 
usines vernment now a civilian year ga Piecs: ECURIT 
the United ations on the opportunity ; 8 prisoner of aap in Sane Kone monthly earnings. have continued . NION IES 
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many people are on the spot 


when big opportunities are 
offered them.. If you are 


oing to be prepared for . Learn how your dollars to- lowance. T have obtained a cleri. | its preferred shares at 110. Can |has been a shortage of foreign ex.|/0m MacLean of the House of riesgo at asco casey 
forare opportunities, you day can do double duty : cal position here in a government | YoU obtain any confirmation of | change with which to transmit earn- | Seagram, Montreal, bas been ap- é 
must plan your strategic _ ‘work for Victory: ; stand 2 attiog, but no taxes are being de- ‘on in price of th th's stock? e a py bving her ® germ ny} inted chairman of the Distil- 
; n 
capa adel The ume. fhevamecimebulldseacty | Stem, Mca, Sate Setanta alg Indy Adsvory Commits 


Syndicate 44% built to your — 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE s 


of Canada Limited. 


your business ; ss30rto 
vide a monthly lative 
when you retire from work. 


for yourself. For details, 
write today 





Autematic Screw Machine Hours 
AVAILABLE 


Advertiser has the following number of machine 
hours on automatic screw machines {for sale 


during the last 6 months 


Browne & mye No. 0 
No. 00 
No, 2 

Cleveland %" 


a 


of 1943. 


48,500 hours 
$8,200 hours 
11,900 hours 
$,100 hours 
16,200 hours 


(SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE) 


Those interested should communicate with Adver- 
tiser through Box 38, The Financial Post, Toronto, 


when further information 


Investment Notes 


Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has 
issued 707 shares of capital stock, 
under the terms of the employee 
stock offering plan, bringing the 
number of issued shares to:-846,398. 


* = 


Algoma Central & Hudson Bay McColl:Frontenac Oil; Co. has/time restricti on hen to Synthetic Resins Ltd. Delays in fe 
Foe tani ae a taken up-oil land reservations.total- | Neon ‘signs, effective May 31, i002, in ‘ge ing seebinesy uae mattis aay epee ey 5 
$25,192 pete Angee nti flrd ha 00,000 Sores. in the: southeast. | and prohibitiqn of sign lighting ef- | kept: this eompanyin thec:expetiv|: © 2° ~ ‘ 
1942. The first. two. months ihis | co of Alberta.” The reserva-| fective Sept. 30 Jast. As. long as mentat-'stage and preven ite; 3 


year showed gross réceipts of $511,- 





will be made available. 


year: E, A. Thomas, T. G, Bright & 
Co., president; J. L, Kingsborough, 
London Winery Ltd., vice-president; 
R. T. Galvin, Jordan Wine Co., sec- 
ea Sam Torno, Danforth Wine 
Co, Ti. McCombs, Old Battlefield 
Wine Co., and O. R. Castrucci, Bor- 
deaux Wines Ltd., directors, 


tions are on Crown Jands, just east 
of the town of Foremost. The seis- 





< 
, : lastics. ; 
970, up mr — _ gent. mic survey party and the gravi-|,income will be substantial, states - Consol. Income and Surplus Account 4 
meter crew being brought in by/|-J. R. Robertson, president. _ . Years Ended Jan. 31 * 
Wine Producers Association mem- | McColl-Frontenac at the end of this} Balance sheet shows’ further re- Oidnaias ofit $535,646 gitea 3 
bers have elected the following offi-| month will go to work on’ these’| duction in funded debt which now Less: Exec, legal... 24.837 aa of 
cers and directors for the ensuing ' reservations. stands at» $413,500 compared with} Directors’ fees ...... 3,150 3,1 ; 
$448,500 a year ago. ~ ee ee epa'es 1 156 aa ae 
Income, Surplus—Years Ended Dee. #1 Tnoorme a. tases e243iegT 280,333 i 
profit ahaa $62,113 $173,919 Debt disc. amortiz... 4,214 4,214 is 
AGG: Other ingore, net 7.188... seat protit cicagereetts 92,151 180,443 
*, | Less: Pref. divds. ..... 
Total earnings. ....... 89,836 198,014 
oes: Depreciation e900 94,157 Common divds. .... 26,000 24,000 
UNCATERE 20 cocccccecs , . 1 fi AT sscas 65,948 156,086 
Mapeane: & EP, Pnee «Vs e4: 72,918 | SGa: Prev. surpass, 348,017 187,739 
Net protit ......0+.++0 nil ait) > Peo on ee a a ‘ 
Add: Prev. surplus . 123,536 ».117,556 fundanle &. ats Sam. eel: : 
Net adjustments .. 4.437 5,980] Tend eee Oe Cares 270 s 
Earned surplus forw’d 127,973 123,536 gurplus forw'd 437,003 . 348,017 i 
Working capital ..... $304,568 $283,808 Earned ies 996.218 refundable E.P.T. 





; We a oak cxabedssatos ; $210,586 | | 
What information about Canada do you need? Are you interested pores — eae. a Tnvests., Dom. bonds aa 49,750 
in raw materials . ... skilled or unskilled pee: plant sites 1943, compared with 21 cents-a share a . = mi oo ais. Gate 
. power? Are your needs immediate. . . or for the future? toe tae. corntapending "Wi 76 | Bank loans +... sertes 18143 oases 
Available to you is all the information we have accumulated; 1942. arter Funded debt ......... , ; 
our facilities for research and study are at your disposal—without , | Income Account, 3 Mos. Eades Mares 31 Dosco 
charge. . Your enquiry will receive our prompt and confidential EE a ah se |; Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. te 
attention. 
Less: Depreciation -. 81.146 76.340 | ports a substantially larger profit 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER Net profit ........+.+ 143,854 107,038 | increase in depreciation reserve, re- 
‘Leas: Pref. dividends 22,528 + 22,528 | duced net profits to just over $1 SS ; 
° Avail. for common ... 3 121,326 84,510 | millions, or 98 cents a share on the SS : . 
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When in 
MONTREAL 


your Canadian income exceeds $660 


















Me of affairs naturally stop 
at The Windsor because of its 
convenient location and its well- 
established reputation for courtesy, 
comfort and service. 


The Windsor Is recognized as the 
proper place for business and 
social meetings. 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION ON DOMINION SQUARE 


d. ALDERIC RAYMOND: 
PRESIDENT 





managed to return to Canada and 
am being allowed about $64 a 
month from the British Ministry . 
of Pensions as a dependent’s al- 


but not supported by my husband. 
Should I file an income tax re- 
turn and am I taxable on both my 
British and Canadian income? 
You are not taxable in Canada on 
the amount you receive from the 
British Government on. account of 
your husband, we undérstand. If 


a year you will be liable to tax on 
it, You will be required to make an 
income tax return by April 30, 1944. 


Income Under $660 


My son, who is 17 years‘ of age, 
works sometimes after school and | 
on Saturdays for a chain grocery 
firm, They deduct income tax 
from each pay he receives. His 
total earnings for the year will be 
less than $660 a year. Is the firm 
justified in deducting income tax 
from him as he is not really. tax- . 
able? How. and when can the mat- 
ter be edjnsted?; 


The firm ‘employing your son has 
no alternative under the income tax 
regulations but 6 deduct tax from 
him for each day he works, if the 
daily rate would be équivalent to a 


yearly income. of over $660, If his| . 


total income is notof really taxable 
proportions: he can claim a refund 
when ‘he makes his income tax re- 
turn On or before March: 31, 1943. - 


Investment Income $2700 


My income in: 1942 was over - 
$2,700, derived entirely from .in- 
vestments. How do I stand as re- 
gards income tax for that year? . 

You are ‘liable for surtax of 4% 
on your investment income over 
$1,500 and the statutory exemption 
of $660 combined. Accordingly you 
should asses your normal and gradu- 
ated tax in the usual way. Then add 





Western Can. Flour 


‘I have been told Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills plans to redeem 


There have been: various rumors 
regarding the position of the prefer- 
red shares of Western Canada Flour 
Mills ‘Ltd. for the last year. During 
this period the stock has appreciated 
in price from about $18 to the cur- 
rent level of around $85 with a 
rise in price of the common stock 
from’$1 to $6 a share. 

It hardly appears that this appre- 
ciation is justified by a change in 
earnings position of the company 
although officials tell The Post that 
the current year’s earnings will 
likely be as good or perhaps a little 
better than they were last year 
when about $9 a share was earned 
on the preferred. Flour mills have 
been very busy for some time past. 

We are unable to confirm the re- 
port that an offer of $110 a share 
would be made for this- preferred 
stock and are told by company offi- 
cials that there is little likelihood 
of. an immediate plan for: capital 
changes coming in the near future. 
At the same time it is admitted that 
there has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion among directors of various 
possible plans of reorganization’ to 
settle. preferred arrears. 


Brazilian Traction 

I notice Brazilian Traction 

‘shares quoted at higher prices re- 

‘céntly. Can you account for this? 

:. Brazilian Traction common shares 
have recently sold at higher levels 
than have‘been seen in a consider- 
able period. This apparently reflects 
the payment of a 5c. dividend, 


which compares with 60c. paid at |: 


the last previous declaration, and 
generally improved operating con- 
ditions in Brazil. Recent settlement 
of a tax question for less than full 
amount claimed by Brazil probably 
helped. 

Although the annual report for 
1942 is not yet available, interim 





‘Company Reports 


E. L. Ruddy’ 
E. lL. Ruddy :Co.’s statement. for 
1942 reflects adverse effects of* ge! 


present conditions prevail, revenues 
‘will. decline and for 1943 drop in 














George Weston 


Net ‘profits equivalent to30 cents 
a share on its cammon stock are re- 


Income & E.P. taxes 431,567 71,360 


7 





Inter, er, Paper 

Shrinkage in gross dollar volume 
of business is reflected in the state- 
ment of International Paper Co. for 
the first three months of 1942. Dol- 
lar--income .during. the period was 
$52.2 millions, as against $62 millions 
a year ago. After senior charges net 
income available for dividends 
totalled just under $1.6 millions, as 


.| against around $2.5 millions in 1942. 


Cons. Profit and Less Account 
(3 months ended March 31) 
194 1942 


Gross income ...... $52,122, -_ = 013,848 
Less: r. exps. . 42,2485 44,115,645 
Bond interest .... , as5'903 
Other interest ... 2,785 3.317 
Debt discount ... 55, 
oe secos. 2,881 


aweeeees 


Bal aa 
Tax provision .... 


Net income ........ 
Sub. Obs iivedse 
Net profit ...... eee 


Canada Machinery 

Volume of agency business was 
affected in the year ended Jan. 31, 
1943, by inability. to get delivery 
of machines from United States and 
English manufacturers reports C. H. 
Easson, president of Canada Ma- 
chinery Corp. Result is lower 
gross and net profits. 

Volume of machine tools produc- 
ed in the company’s own plant was 
at a satisfactory level but from pres- 
ent indications it cannot be expect- 
ed that c bn ad gh high volume can 
be maintaified. It is hoped any loss 
of volume in domestic markets can 
be made up by foreign demand and 
efforts are being made to secure 
this business. 

Production of Sandilands Valve 
Manufacturing Co. has been at ca- 

acity of the increased facilities. 

t volume of orders on this 
s books are larger than 


239, 
1,712 1,734 
4,457,504 11,893,750 


1,579,577 2,469,895 
329,449 eves 
114,092 

2,023,118 





eeeeee 





- | ever. It has been to 


ate this valve business as a 


of the parent cqmpany rather than piaterred stock by 940,878. 


as a subsidiary company. 
Among assets is shown $45,000 as 
investment and $58,567 as advances 


taining commercial production “On. + 

















Earned per share: 
Common vedéésesg eof $3.53 $7.50 
1,00 1.00 


Working capliai’...., $331,098 $437,462 


Balance Sheet Changes 
$50,397 


in 1942 than in 1941, but a sharp 


“B” stock, as against nearly $1.2 
millions, or $1.12 a share the year 
before. 

The balance sheet reflects a num- 
ber of interesting changes. Working 
capital advanced over $2.2 millions. 
Inventories, accounts receivable; 
cash, were higher, while a reserve 
of $1.5 million has been set up for 
replacement of poe lost by 
enemy action. ank loans were 
substantially higher, while deferred 
payments on properties acquired 
also showed a sharp increase. 

All plants of the corporation and 
its subsidiary companies, with the 
exception of the Wabana Mine, op- 
erated at full capacity during the 
year. The Wabana Mines operated 
at 70%. The additional open hearth 
furnace went into operation a year 
ago. A new blast furnace, says 
Arthur Cross, ‘president, will come 
into operation shortly. As com- 
pared with 1939, the ingot capacity 
has been increased from 476,000 net 
tons to 715,000 net tons. 


Mr. Cross also reports the open- 


ing up of new iron ore mines and 
limestone in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia and the purchase of an 
83% interest in Canadian Tube and 
Steel. 


Dominion Coal 
Operations of Dominion Coal ‘Co. 
in 1942 resulted in a profit of $469,- 


618 after providing $1% million for 
depreciation and after tax provision. 
This contrasts with a loss in the 
preceding year of $566,125 before 


providing for depreciation, 
Sales of coal last year amounted 


to 4,597,963 tons, compared with 


4,665,126 tons in the preceding year. 


During the year 4,486,234 tons of the 


mined from the collieries 
company, or 18% below Sa. 

Capital iad though were reduced 
of, $500,000 of ates 
ee 7 Dominion 


se 


with the first quarter this year 
et i4 14.65% over the 


showing a gain 
corresponding period for 1942. . 
This company’s chief difficulty 


trend. which appeats to be con- 
tinuing. 


Canadian Vickers 
Please Jet us have some inform- 
ation on the first mortgage bonds 
of Canadian ‘Vickers Ltd. 





Since the outbreak of war, there 
has been a marked improvement in 
the earning power of the company, 
and interest charges are being cov- 
ered by_a comfortable margin. This 
condition should’ continue for the 
duration, but the problem, in ap- 
praising the merits of the first mort- 
gage bonds, is whether the com- 
pany will be able to place adequate 
earnings behind the bonds in the 
after war period. Along these lines, 
one thing to remember is that as a 
result of war work, the company 
has made vast improvements in its 
plants, so that it should be in a bet- 


ter position to compete’ for postwar |; 


business, Control of this company 
recently changed and. it is:said the 
new interests plan‘ to pay remain- 
ing interest arrears later this year 
and possibly to make proposals for 
settling arrears of preferred 
dividends, 


Industrial Acceptance 

As subscribers of The Financial 
Post, we would like to avail our- 
selves of your investment enquiry 


- service for an opinion on the~ 


notes of Industrial «Acceptance 
Corp. 

Industrial Acceptance. 4% con- 
vertible notes represent an inter- 
esting issue. The. réstriction on tn- 
stallment purchaseS. and the limita- 
tion of automobiles and other types 
of durable goods ‘available for con- 
sumer consumption has had :the ef- 
fect of reducing the volume of busi- 
ness available. On. the other, hand, 












DISTILLING ADVISER 


avid Sim. Administrator of 
‘Alcobolie Beverages in the 
Wartime Prices cod Trade Board. 


New Wartime 


Regulations 


SHOE REPAIRS. 
wrth acu order A-717, May~ 10, pro- 
hibits the use of full leather soles in 
civilian shoe repairs. Amn. of Hides 
and Leather S. C. Cook, 

z = e 
FROZEN EGGS: WPTB order 
A-727, May 13, amplifies the provi- 
sions of order A-659, regarding maxi- 
mum prices for frozen eggs. Foods 
Adm. K. W. Taylor. 
e s 7 


‘BARBED WIRE. WPTB order 
.A-731, May 15, revokes previous 





barbed wire orders to allow manu- 
‘facture: of ‘barbed wire in certain 


specifications. Amn, of Fabricated 
‘Steel and Non-ferrous Metals H. H. 
Foreman. 
: ; ee  @% 
,ATLANTIC. SALMON. WPTB 
order A»732; May 18, sets maximum 
prices for fresh and frozen Atlantic 
salmon. Adm, of Fish ‘and Fish 
Produ¢ts, A. N. McLean.. 


———_——___*—_—_. 
Industrial Acceptance has branched 
out into the personal loan and fac- 
toring” business, with .encouraging 
results, The indications are that the 
‘company ‘will be able to. maintain 
‘earnings on 4 Basis sufficient to pay 
interest on the notes. The long-term 
outlook continues favorable as after 
the war there should “be a substan- 
tial pick- -up in the volume of busi- 
ness availabse. to! © ‘Industrial 
A scepianee 3 





CORPORATION LIMITED 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG, 







The:Higher the Taxes 
the Greater the Need: 


; \ 
R complete information about 


' Suecession Duties and Income 
_. Taxes: j 


For exact knowledge of the effect they 
will have on your estate: - 


For careful consideration in planning 
your Will. 

Write or telephone for.an appointment 
with one of our Officers. You cannot 
afford to be uninformed about the 
effect: present-day taxes will have on 
your estate, 


NATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG EDMONTON 








obbs’ technical ‘consultants eel. 


“helpyen solve material shortages. 


HE Plastics picture changes daily. Keep 

abreast with what this miracle material is 

_ doing in your industry. The technical men of 

- the’ Hobbs Plastics Division stand ready to 
give helpful information. 

Whether you are entirely on war work or. 

are in civilian supply, Hobbs technicians can 

Write for latest data today. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Sheets @ Rods 


ROHM & HAAS, INC. 


offer suggestions that may help you to bridge 
costly shortage gaps quickly and effectively. 


_Do you know enough about PLASTICS? 

_ Hobbs can show you the latest materials 

— products that can be bent, cut, sawn, ma- 

chined, drilled or milled. See their toughness, 
strength, and resistance to acids. 


ONTARIO STEEL PRODUCTS, Ltd. 
@ Tubes @® Moulding Powders 


Extruded Sections 


LONDON 


eae eee. 





SASKATOON 


HOBBS GLASS. 


ae ae | 
wary iat 
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sae ee Do., pref. « 1.63% suse 15 Yaa Di i ’, Pp of June. that ittapplies to the total quantity 
a ,com. . e i ne ; A 
3° ee, Faire ee ee donee Mitt ih omintion 0m, ae sap farmers whose| of such grains a farmer might have 
e paper Box, p. 1.73 June 1 ° seeding has been delayed will sim-| to sell. i 
a Ws 200 qa pe 7 June 1 OOD extile Co ly decideite tas y th ell. Actually, at the present time, 
od... 6 % can. For. Invest. pf. #2 July 1 : o ||P ¢ incréase their acre-| the demand from south of the border 
‘pd. Tb 18 Canada Maltin’ +o 8 game us Limited ages in oats and barley even beyond | is for greater quantities than can 
ife. 238 ... fan. ind. Alechol As Juipe a -| | the increases they had previously | currently be-delivered on account-of 
Sos eee ae Can. for. Invest., 50 5 i Notice of Preferted Stock Dividend 1 , ; ; ’ 
“ll ay ex) Blan. int. inv. Tr» ee _DIVIDBND effone and Three planned, as there is plenty of time} the scarcity.of transportation, 
ess B20 ge 5) Blcan, Mare pi 125 June A per cent (1'%%) hes been | | Yet to put in these grains. Most] Except for the scarcity of railway 
oe Sa Can. Nor. Power... 8.15 July 26 et oe. the Preferred Stock ef | | farmers will be carrying overconsid-| cars there would be a tendency to 
> as fa Do., pref. ..-.-. S175 July 25 TILE COMPANY, | | crab] tities‘of wheat f 
me S15 34 Bcan. Breweries. pf.. .85 July 1 for the quarter ending 30th June, rable quantities‘of wheat from the| blame the system of equalization 
4, 8b (Can. oe Fi a 5 beahdoed Of vemeed 1008 ee 18k8. to share- crop of 1942 and can be reasonably | fees which applies to the export of 
€ a i — ante... 25 June 1 By order of the Bod, : sure of having all the wheat that it| oats for a tendency to limit the busi- 
12 laa - Consumers Glass, + 2 a May L us . will be possible to@ispose of during ness being’ done with the United 
Trust Shares; Crow's ar — ee — pe : Secretary. poe gh crop aS il They bef hop . Statgs. ; 
an i” Sho ge Command Oils ..... : Modtreal, May 19th, 1 at delivery-conditions wi suc Expor 
Pf. uo a Tee nc ‘ = ene > iuictin’ as to cnibie them to sell whatever} The ists Bint taalied tn ahh con- 
: ee s 
sella Col. Steamships ... 2.50 zune 12 surpluses they may, have of coarse | nection was a flat fee of 6 cents a 
*: Crown Trust ..-+++ 1 June 30 JUN 23 | aegenngEnaeterenEEERSepempeemeenip grains, but, if not, the accumulation | bushel for permits to export, Thi 
ath. e ’ 5 
ee Deb. & Secs., pid. . 250 July 2 June if of reserves of feed grai ill be| has b ifi 
sage Delnite Mines ...+- °03 ‘May 31 May 13 . ¢ grains w e| has been modified to 54 cents per 
°, P. 364 istics Sane. os a —_ 5 — a C A x A a A s E 4 ist A K E % T pence a ae aaa the | bushel for oats shipped a the 
» D ‘ be BES tose ee : *farm-stored surplus exclusiv in| Head of the Lakes, and.3 cen 
p... 86 4 Dom. Anglo Invest. 4 June 1 May 1i4 ’ } per 
a, € 10 7 a = seeeees eo sul se ao . MORTGAGE CORPORATION a form of parry bushel for oats shipped all ‘rail 
a. D “ MS ccsuis Wie : re 
textile «cent 125 July 1 June 4 n some parts of western Canada } through Minneapolis. Complications 
wa ae 
zas 7 oa . Found. pee Ad * . ‘ a . E . 
ivi 108 ae hem Found. c. 354-38 suly 2 June 10 Notice is hereby giver that a Divi- e 
r.. p. 102 106 Dom. t. Invest., p. & une 1 pr. 
75 p. 18 i Dominion Stores... .10 June19 May 24|dend of TWO PER CENT jon the oe Busin 
Se East. Steel Prod. ... .25 June 1 May 14| paid-up Capital Stock of the Cor- % 
os ee English Electric A'.. .25 Junei5 May 31 : . 
atk Aircraft ‘oh June 15 May 15 Reeetiod hae been Ser =o 
Falconbridge Ni - ; i% Sune 20 May current quarter, and that the same f ® 
0 otor, A, B.. une y : . ’ \ . 
Fanny Farmer ... ¢.37% July 1 June 10 | Will be payable aQrmin. 
oo ae Gt. West. Sadd: pf. ...75 July 6 June & , / 
Mani 23 25 —— — wade = ot aoe : FRIDAY, THE SECOND DAY By GORDON L. SMITH 
Mal .13 .14 "Bie weet 
=e poo siare pret -...138 July 1 June 1 OF JULY On thousands of farms irmeastern ; greatly delayed, the rush of seeding’ 
a snes Gt. Lks Pap. A.B, p..25 July 2 June 2| next, to Shareholders of record at| Canada not an acre of spring grain} which normally is spread over all 
a Grouped Inc. Shs. .. 11 May 31 s+... the close of businé&s on the Fifteenth | 248 yet been sown. Ground is satur- | of May will now have to be taken 
D'Or .10 .12 Hinde & Dauch ..... 25 July 1. June 5 : i 5 j . , - 
ree ae fue iE Migs. 1 gale 1° Sunes |day of June, 1943. ated with ‘water and at least three | care of in a few days, bécause most 
eee? ae Hard Rock Gold ... .03 June 31 May 25 days of continuous dry weather will | crops, to have any chance of suc- 
eon rt Ee elias Mines chew 7 a 13 red : By order of the Board. ; ee ae ae oe or horses ot must be sown before early 
Iron $3 #8 L sevenee acne oma 18 as 14 WALTER F. WATKINS, —- e a . une. With many farmers it is going 
2 foney Dew .--cc-. 50 July 1 June 15 Seérétary. |. The situation is becoming increas- to be impossible to get in all the oats 
‘ol 02 Hudson Bay M..;.....1 June28 May 28 ingly serious. Without a good crop | 4nd .barley planned.’ The alterna- 
7. 2 Inter. Nickel, c. :.. @.50 June30 June 1 | Toronto, May 19th, 1943. of spring ¢-ain it will be exceed- | tive would ordinarily be later emer- 
crete BREE att SANS YY | cere | ingly dicult (> produce all the food | Kency crops, things like corn, bick- 
Por 11 .13 Do., pref. vse... ‘37%2 June 1 May20|_ «| srgently needed next winter, espe- | Wheat, millet, corn.roots, etc. These | 
Lard 13 16 d enperial Olt --- aseee * oul : May ‘ ially concentrated lines like meat, | Mature quicklyyng like hot weather. 
Be races ay seo |MCMMMMON Structural) sy ond pete prose | > | erect amount of ved evalble 
5 Do., pref. ........ 1.75 July 2 May 31 . pe , 
eee tor esee ne rs cone ; d many of them, too, require much 
@lamaque G. M. .10+.05 June 1 Apr. 30 Steel Co. Limited . = at , 
Total Jang, SoA. scence 17%~July 2 June 10 Grain Carryover Helps labor in handling. 
a = eee 330 Sep. it Sep. 3 DIVIDEND NOTICE Fortunately there is still a big : 
19) 5 Do, .sshsiidshesece 8.50 Dec.41 Dec. 3 ent carryover of coarse grains in west- 
A@loblaw Groc. Ine... .25 June 1 Mayl4 Notice is hereby given that a quarterly i th th est last fall 
Laura Secord ...... #.20 June 1 Apr. 30 | dividend of one and one-quarter (144%) : : e vce seek sees | 
2 165.8 134 jahlaw Gren, A, o: a : Ape. = per aon x — Mcares oe the 5% | being almost double the average of 
: . * ssseee 1242 pr. umulative inking und edeemable i j 
Lake of W. Mill. .... .30 June 1 May 3/| Preferred Stock of MacKinnon Structural recent years. But here again there is 
2 Do., DIGS: -¢535s0 1.75 June 1. May 3 | Steel Co. Limited, payable Jyne 25th, 1943, | @ grave handicap in the current 
: =e a lake aa es sim ae, Soe! . to shareholders of record May 3ist, 1943. | shipping congestion. Boats on the 
2 92.1 ptt ied “1712 July15 Junei9| BY Order of the ach eine upper lakes were unable to start 
“BMaclaren Pwr. .... .25 May31 May 15 hiaty : operations until a month-later than 
McK. Red Lake G. .03 Junel7 June 1 Secretary. ; . X : 
3 3 ae a oe * 95 = : amy 31 Montreal, May 21, 1943. eae usual, and in the meantime “grain, 
, i : O.. Pet. s.ceeee ; une 15 May —_—_— OO | ore and other freight had beeraccus 
9 102.0 62.5 Model Oils .......- 02 Junei9 May 22 s : 
9 103.0 832 ‘@ Montreal Loan .... .31% Junel5 May 31 Preston East Dome Mines, mulating. 
9 100.7 818 *@ Melchers Dist. pfd. .. .30 June30 May 31 a 26 ¢ 
$ 105.4 = Slacassa Mined nine .06 June15 May 31 Limited It is understood that the authori- 
5 1051 83.0 itiounl Groeereae su es (No Personal! Liabiljty) ties are planning an educational 
., + seeeeee . /2 . : 
eekly figures BXorthwest Util, pf. .1.50 June 1 May 26 |. DIVIDEND NO. 15 campaign to impress on eastern far- 
Nan-Dun. Util, p. .81% June & May 15 - i i « 
BXeisos, Wm. 'p).. 175 ‘May 31 May1?| NOTICE is hereby giventhat the | ™ers me eee oe © 
Averages Noranda Mines .... 1 June 15 May 14| regular quarterly dividend of five quired grain early, so as much ‘as 
nas XS Litt Aer. pf 150 June 1 May 13 Cents per share bas been declared on | Postible will be brought down from 
Pprs. Golde De. pret’. 1550 July 26 June 30 | the issued Capital Stock of the Com- | Fort William while the lakes are | 
yes Ottawa L. Hd Pr... 15 July 1 May 10 a peas eer gions. open. Last fall the eastern demand 
, 0, pref, ... oe. Les July y ’ we ~ . i i - 
=a == Ogilvie Flour ....+- 25 July 1 May 28 | record at the close of business on the | {°F Western grain aid not really de- 
95.77 60.14 one waa tee Lm i is a 2 15th day of June, 1943. velop until well into the winter, and 
Se bes Pref. ..vecens 175 Aug. 16 July16| By Order of the Board. as a ci oe less = sie grain 
5368 41.74 “§ Ottawa El. Rly. ..... 50 July 1 June 1 L. I. HALL. was move an wou ave been 
99.17 66.68 = § Pare Hersey ...... 1.25 July 1 June 15 Secretary. | the case had full advantage been 
“Ep ; 
1661 ee Po ee ee ae une Mar ai | Toronto, May 20th, 1943. . taken of water shipping. Now if 
ee ee Do., pref. soccods: 2:75, Ste 16 DER Re rt spring grain crops are poor in On- 
Pickle Crow essssse 05 June30 May 31 i iti 
Placer Devel. sees. 25. Junel5 May 21 | [¥ 0 tario, Quebec and the Maritimes, t E 
Caos a ee teri ee | ELEETED PRESIDENT 
Pato Cons. G. eeeeees 15 May3l May 12 Leeuzme a e : or 
y y 12) oe 
acer needed from the West, 
otal Offering ‘Dos pret’ 27... atte Saipan Ts The Board of Directors Ras declared st, this will have} Dorothy Benson, who bas been 
y P to start moving as soon @s sible : 
ar. 31 . price Do., 2nd pref. ... #75. July 15 June 19 this day the following dividendg. ae elected president of the Women's 
° per 1% “@Freston E. Dome .... .05 July 15 June 15 No par value Common Stock or the volume will not be,sufficient Advertisin; b 
$ s Price Bros., pid. .. 1.37% July 1 May 31 ae aE IE ean toc ith the situati vertising Clu of Toronto. 
se Rg : nin d No. 24, Interim, 15¢ per_ share. © cope wl e siwation, . ° 
0048. ge Riverside Silk .... 50 July 2 June 1 bis June 30th, "1943, to Miss. Benson is manager of 
le * llan , ; 
69.60 900 Rerent Knit, eed, ae wees ae . ia ee close of S. BiF8 Mundy-Goodfellow Printing Co. 
550.00 vive DO, ....e.c0+0.00. 40 Sept. 1 Aug. 2 . r= ‘ ‘ 
74.200 wes Do., ...aascoesesdane 40 Dec. 1 Nov. 2 ees Cumulative | Situation Aggravated aetna 
39.06 1,500 Royal Bank ....... 1.50 1 . 20 epred Stock . 
22.15 1.300 Reno Gell 207 ged 31 May 15 inca — $1 ry RRs The lateness of the season this * “nN 
121.20 / tliance Grain, p. 1.62% J 15 31 . +o” i 
ss age fica grin oid fume e MA) | Me Comatieepericinring | | Year Aeeravates two other serious] Woymnen’s-Ad Club 
“ie 1.900 Ste. Std. Royalties, p01 June, 1 May 14 Preferred Stock (Per Value $80) pe sha seaal vee Con 1 
yeoseve ’ a la MINES 2.00 . 7 : 
woe 5.208 Sherritt Gordon .....03 June 30 ‘May 18 ito. 4, quarterly. 7c. Ser. share. ye a neta Se ws ta? 2 Elects Officers 
40.40 1,800 Sherwin-Wms. pf. . 1.75 July 2 June 10 ee td ae ae 
a, 3 ° mbeons e eS. oe. co S aes . : June 19th, 1943. DIVIDEND NOTICES ? 
we ones Ws ee a 7 re erereergeeriaennsynineeceqemtsarhampieentnennemmayitininnent y . . 
o44.40 1,308 Seuth Can. Pwr. ..'020 Aug.16 July 20 L.C. F.CL8., Toronto Organization 
757.80 ' gO, Pref. ...... w1.50 July 1S June 19 : Secre The Great West Saddl ‘ 
046.80 hee quart, D. A. Oil, pt. 20 June f May 18 Montreal, April 30th, 1943. 8 a dlery Unique and Completes 
pr vivan Old ...0m - u ¥ : P 
936.00 6,900 Bieiman Bros. ....., 15 July 4 June 20 ; Company Limited Ten Years of Service 
onan 9,000 Do.. pref. ........ 45 July 1 June20 6% Cumulative First Pris Sieck| P . 
dent raed fecurities Holding, p..75 June 30 June 16 mands fet Vale) | Matnati’s Advertising Club of © 
poe Tp Top Tailors ., .07% July 1 June 1 CEES ACVETN ES ith oid 
3,600 Deeg htels seeeees 1.75 July 1 June 1 NOTICE 6% Cumulative Second Preference ronto, said to be the only organiza- 
at a ik ree enes ae #.10 June 1 Apr. 3 : Stock oe Par Value) a = a end e. aera ae me 
642.003, Trans-Can, Shs, .. .292 June 1 Coup. 20 : ial A dividend at thé" rate of six per cent | its 1 nniversal . 
NO ee Unit. Amuse, 4.242. 40 May 31 May 15 Western Gr ain Com (8%) per annum, Being the accumulated | meeting at which, Miss Rorothy Bene 
sta Der ee ce ee ee hd pany Limited dune 0h, 1045, on the First and Second | Hrinting Cis, was elected president 
375. 7 Unt SXtla onsen ; 1 Preference stock, has been declared and ? 
nas oes 1.500 pper Can. Mines *.02% May 29 May 15 A meeting of the holders . os . 
isis 200 Nobaen Goften 3.1 + July ¥ Saeed (A of ieee Mortgage Series “A” authorized to be paid on July 6th, 1943, | Other officers and directors are:. 
2,800 


Wr. Hargreaves ... .07% July 2 
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Bonds, Western Grain Com- 


ae ee Bi: Gt Mvdro, pi 2 June 1 May ge |) pany tielttath bas, atthe 
i Biya"; Amulet'<%<-2° 415 June 10 May 10 |] Office of the Trustee, Mont- 
a - I Walker-Good. ee June 5 “May 14 eee a Company, Win- 
N.Y. funds, enchant te agpree of Forms iving details of the 
Facrcif Exchange Control Board. sOn |] / Plan y , rea on ae 
Trust : Sivetne, nterim, §Initial. eCapital dis- . hg my AaB sppolntnent r 
Bid . 
, proxy and registered bond 
A BB t Op ONIDEND NOFICES 1] eiteks "ct ‘Mentresi Para 
5.00 48 ° si» Company in the cfties of 
6.00. 8.48 Macassa Mines Limited a , Toronto, Winnipeg, 
10.50; (No Personal Liability) Edmonton, Vancouver, Hali- 
tions ap DIVIDE NO, 32 a oe John's, New- 
re Notice is hereby given that a divi- Bondholders are urgently 
ear Due Price nd of six (6c) cents per share has requested to arrange for the 
eo ee tock elated on the issued capital oon sit of their bonds at once 
at Okt ee ere sine company for the quar. to save the expense of and 
de 1 fame GIRKS ering June, doth next, and will |} Guiaye prcasioned by at 
64 July 2 166 holders of record May 3ist, 1943. journed meeting. 
“© 753. 150,000 By Order of the Board. ’ Western Grain Com- 






ABToronto, May 21ét, 1943. 
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L. SOLIAGUE, | 
Secretary. 
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to all First and nd Preference Share- 

















Winnipeg. Man.~n 
May 21, 1943, _. - 
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SA “LIMITED” : | 


GRAIN . STOCKS - BONDS “ 
Exporters - Grain Futures | 


Branch: —. FORT WILLIAM, Ont. 


















MRS. VIDA RALPH WATSON, fT. 
HAZEL 


holders of r with the Transfer nts.} Eaton Co., vice-president; MISS 
of the Company at the close of business | KELLY, Stevenson & Scott, corresponding 
on June Sth, 1943. : etary NINA 1, MORASH. PR os 
By Order of the Board. i Ruddy | Co., . ELE : 
8 . ‘ is tterson Ltd., AMY 
e 3.C. BRSDOTOST: LK, eect Co., ae. s 
F - cretary. “ ., and MISS O 
Pharmaceutical Publ 







Co., di 


& CAREY. 


WINNIPEG, ‘Man. . 













impracticable to maintain a flat fee, 
but, ever although the equalization 
fee system has caused a certain 
amount of 
those engaged in moving the grain, 
business seems to be done at pres- 
ent to the full extent of transporta- 
tion facilities available. - 


indicate a continuing demand from 
the United States for feed grains 
. produced in Canada. -In fact, doubts 
are spreading as to the ability of 
farmers there, even with the full ex- 
tent of imports practicable from 
Canada, to maintain the level of live- 
stock population: which has been 
reached. Farmers, there are as 
anxious for more feed grain as west- 
ern Canadian farmers, are to dispose 
of it, and only the transportation dif- 
ficulty stands in the way. Farmers 
in the United States, accustomed to 
buy feed grain, cannot buy their 
usual suppties’of corn because of the 
reluctance of producers to part with 
it. Until recently that has been due 
to the feeling of producers that they 
could more profitably feed than sell 
their grain. Now it is aggravated by 
uneasiness as to prospects for this 
year’s corn crop, some of whfth has 
had a poor start and some of which 
has not yet been seeded, owing to 
continued wet weather over a good 
deal of the corn country. 


% Change 
April April 
Maritimes: 1943 1942 
Constr. omni aseees : 691,000 —72.7 
“Bldg. permits ...... ; 
Life ins. sales $non 


» | Newsprint prod., tons 


* Ontario: 


va T ee 
v, ri 
3 2 i 
: “s 
, ; os a 
: is % 


. ? 
n freight rate structures made it 


apprehension among 


All reports from south of the line 


econoiny of shipping space, 


for feéding in the United 


a price advance. 


Acre Drop in Wheat” ~ a 


So far most of the demand from 
south of the border for feed grain | 
has been for oats, although the 
United States. Government bought 
7% million bushels of feed wheat in 
Canada. Most of the barley which 
has gone south has been for malt 
for the brewing and distilling trades, 
Now some American ‘experts, wor- 
ried over the feed situation, have 


necessary to switch the demand to 
barley and to more feed wheat, on. 
the ground that these less bulky 
grains can be handled: with greater 


So far as price is concerned the 
past week has shown no important 
developments, except for a further 
advance in the price of rye, which is 
not under ceiling control, reflecting 
an increased demand for this grain 
tates. Oats 
and barley prices have remained at 
ceiling~ levels. wheat prices have 
fluctuated narrowly, .close to, but 
mainly below the dollar mark. There 
is sufficient wheat demand from 
day to day to take care of new deliv- 
eries by farmers, practically all of 
which are sold on the open market 
at levels above what farmers could 
obtain from the Wheat Board. But 
the demand, while keeping pace 
with the daily surplus, has not been 
sufficiently insistent to bring about 





All Economic Areas 


Show Gain in April 


Prairies and British Colunibia Lead in Per- 
centage Gains While Quebec Establishes New 


High Record 


General increases were recorded in The Financial Post's regional 
indexes of business activity for April as compared with March. Greatest 
percentage -gains were shown in tite Prairies and British Columbia. 
Ontario’s gain was smaller as were those in Quebec and the Maritimes. 


Quebec attained a new high record in April. 


Sales of life insurance recorded appreciable gains in all five areas. 


‘Bank debits/ were higher, in Quebec and especially so in the Prairies. 


Employment in the Maritimes, Quebec and the Prairies was higher while 
Ontario, British Columbia and the Maritimes showed marked gains in 


electric power output. 


Construction showed a spotty trend. Increase in meat packing opera- 
tions in Ontario was noticeable while heavy wheat réceipts in the Prairies 


advanced the index for that région. 


Trend of Business in Economic Areas 


Bank debits . 
Elec. pwr. . 
Employment® ...+++. 


Tmde@x carvencecscce 


“Quebee; 


as omnis. eovege ; 
ldg. permits ...... 

Life ins. sales «; $000 
Bank debits . $000,000 
Elec. pwr. . kw.h.000 
Employment® ......-- 4 


Cotton consump. . Ib.’ 
Index 


Constr. —_— codecs ; 
Bidg. permits ....,. 

Life ins. sales .. $000 
Bank debits .. $000,000 
Elec. pwr. . ‘kw.h.000 
Employment* ,......- 
Livestock slaughter.* 


Index 


eeeeweteeneeee 


Prairie Provinces: 


Constr. contr. ...... $ 
Bldg. permits ...... $ 
Life ins. sales .. $000 
k debits . $000,000 
lec. pwr. . kw.h.000 
Employment* .,..... 
Wheat receipts . bu 
Wheat prices** ...... 
BROCE. cevccciccces 


British Columbia: 


Constr. contr. ...... & 
Bldg. permits 
Life ins. sales ..| $000 
Bank debits . $000,000 
Elec. pwr. . kw.h.000 
Employment* 

OE - cndstcenneer’s 189.6 


‘*1926=100, Employment statistics apply to pre- 
é ceting month. - 
*Cents and eighths of a cent per bushel. 


Wheat Prices 





Winnipeg Grain Futures 
Week of May 24, 1943 


Crep year from High Low For Week 
in : 7 Ln a ae, May24 = Prey. Week 
€ ” wness _ 9 , Wheat: High Low High Low 
102% 91% May .... 90 97% «=—.9834 | 1 Nor. ... 98% 97% 98% 97% 
1.03% 95% July. 99% 98%, 98%. | 2 Nor. ... 85% ..94% 95% 94% 
104% 96 Oct. ..+- 100% 98% 98% | 3 Nor. ... Ste 93 94% .92% 
1.0134  .99% Dec. .... 1.01% .99% 1.00%8/4 Nor. ... 90% 89% 91% .89% 
Oats 5 Wheat .. 65% 84% . 85 
51% 45% May .... 51% 51% 51% |6'Wheat.. 84% 83% . 84 
5i% 47% July ....' 51% 51% S12 
51% «=.49% = Oct. .... . S12 1%. S149 | Oates 
51% ae cose 51% 51% SU loc Ww... Si% Sl $i 3it% 
4% 24— May ..c5 4M BOM 3C. W.... 50. 40% 40% .49 
64% 62% July eee 64% 64% 64% Rarley 
a 6294 Oct. v4, 64% 64 4NGT) Feed ve 62 02%" ST 
age pe eeee 64% G4'2 * 434 2 Feed eo tg 59% 39% 37% 
81% = 56%: May .... 81% > .79% =. 81% ; 
82% ..65. July .... 82% 79% A2%| Bye: : 
83% ~ 70% Oct...... 838% | 81 63% 2C. W 8124 .79% .78% 









|. 6¥4% pref. $68.37 in arrears as of 
— Oct.17,1942 


_ FEDERAL GRAIN COMMON — 
» CC FIELD 
ee 200 BAY ST. 


"TORONTO | 









| FEDERAL GRAIN LTD.,, 


FIELDS & CO. 
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Cash Quotations 
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© ELEVA 


LIMITED 


_.. MASTER FEEDS 
‘LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


Also Owning and Operating 
THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 
CO. LIMITED 
SARNIA. «ONTARIO 























- DOUBLE RECLEANED AND RECLEANED WESTERN 


All Grades Feed BARLEY 

SAMPLE WHEAT 

BULK or SACKED 
Barley Meal 


All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the Finest 
* Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Prompt Shipment from Fort William 
For Quotations Write or Wire 


NATIONAL GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG 


RELIANCE 


GRAIb COMP..1.) LIMITED 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
and Terminals 


Exporters and Shippers 
SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 
510 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 





THE ALBERTA PACIFIC. GRAIN COMPANY 





, LimitTe’p 
( Licensed and Bonded with the Board of Grain Commissioners ) 


OPERATING 


462 Country Elevater: 
72 Flour Warehouses 
224 Coal Sheds 
Termina’ Elevaters at 
Vanceuver and Pert Arthur 
(Capacity 9,461,500 Bushels) 
Off:ces: Celgery and wate 
























| SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


Since 1857 





dames Hichardson 6 Sans 


E530 
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Grain Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG 


Branches Theeugheut Carede 





Patriotic 
Prairie Farmers 


Our prairie farmers are labouring under severe 
handicaps. ’ ‘ 

They are seriously short of labour, and so both old 
and young have to work far too many hours each 
day. The price of wheat is low, and in addition 
formers are holding at their own éxpense almost 
200 million bushels of wheat which no one at the 
moment will buy. 


The purchasing power of the average unit of farm 
products is less than it was in 1913-14. (Hourly wages 
" of industrial labour are some 50% higher than in 
1913-14.) 


In spite of these difficulties and hardships our prairie 
farmers are doing their very utmost to produce all 
the foodstuffs needed for the war effort of Canada 
and the United Nations. 





REGINA, SASKATOON, EDMONTON, 
CALGARY, = FORT WILLIAM, VANCOUVER 
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NOTICE "eee 
TO SMOKERS OF IMPORTED 
_ MIXTURES 


x 









The wartime disappearance of imported smoking 

mixtures from the Canadian market entails no 

hardship on Canadian pipe smokers, for 

Canadian-made Piccadilly is specially blended to 
please the most exacting tastes. 


Piccadilly 
LONDON 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
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ey Do It Yourself 

vs Instead of having the Courts or Statutes 
ap distribute your assets, you can provide your 
ft own distribution by making your will. And 
e you can ensure that your wishes will be 
Ne carried out by the appointment of a strong 
.% Trust Company as your executor and trustée. 
nm We invite you to consult us in Confidence 


without incurring any obligation. 
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Montreal | Trus st 


ESTABLISHED 1889 Company 


Montreal Trust Building, Toronto 
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‘ BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 
- & 
ne Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
. ! General Manager: SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E. 
: t Assets of £164 millions. London Offices at 
5 ; Branches throughout Australia, 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
; ; New Zealand & Pacific Islands. | and 47 Beekeley Square, W.1.® 
Agency arrangements with Banks throughout the World. 
i< 
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MORDEN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 


Insurance Adjusters 


are | 


Autemobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied Lines, Inland Marine 


HAMILTON, LONDON, 


WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 
ST. CATHARINES, 


SARNIA, CHATHAM, OWEN SOUND 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE : 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
‘ Head Office for Canada : 391 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


Branch Offices are maintained in the following cities :— 
TOR ONTO, LONDON, OTTAWA, and HAMILTON, ONT, 
P.Q.; FREDERICTON and SAINT JOHN, N.B.; 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


LIFE ASSUBANCE 





THE FORTH BRIDGE a 
EDINBURGH 
A bridge noted through- 
out the world for the 
outstanding strength of ‘ 
its construction. 
The scene of the first 
bombing raid in Britain 
it stands proud and 
unicarred. 
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MONTREAL, 
HALIFAX, N.S,; and 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


AT LOW CosT 
WITH DOUBLE PROTECTION 
WHEN IT IS MOST NEEDED 


Write for particulars to the Local Branch Office. 






, As Agents 


Pay Government Subsidy of Two Cents a 


Quart to Milk Distributors Under Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board Program 


A new and little publicized war- 
time activity of the chartered banks 
is acting as agents for the Dominion 
Government in paying the govern- 
ment subsidy to milk, producers, 

Under the WPTB program, pay- 
ment of the milk subsidy was found 
to present a particularly difficult 
problem. 

Cut Prices to Consumer 

According to this program milk 
distributors were required to reduce 
the price to their retail customers 
by eight cents a gallon, two cents a 
quart or one cent a pint, while con- 
tinuing to pay the farmers the full 
price previously obtaining. Prompt 
payment to the farmer was consid- 
ered desirable. But this left the 
dairy with a temporary deficit of 
two cents on every quart of milk 
handled. They had, of course, the 


-| right to recover it later from the 


government, but some of them had 


| very limited financial resources and 


it was felt that, in many cases, some 
hardship would result because of the 
gap between payment to the farmer 
and recovery of the subsidy. 

It was decided to ask the banks to 
act as paying agents of the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corp., 
the government organization han- 
dling subsidies. 

Under the plan adopted, the banks 


supply the distributor with govern- 
ment forms on which they show the | * 
quantity of milk bought and the 
amount of\subsidy to which they are 
entitled. A draft is then drawn on 
Ottawa for the amount. The bank 
in the meantime pays.the dairy. 

These claims for subsidy are made 
once a month and thus there is no 
waiting by the distributor. .The 
banks, it is understood, get a small 
commission varying with the 
amount handled. 

Distributors are expected to put 
their subsidy’ claims through the 
bank with which they ordinarily 
deal. If they did not deal with any 
particular bank they were asked to 
select one. 

Saves Government Effort 

By making: use of the existing 
bank machinery the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corp. was able 
to meet each claim quiekly, protect 
dairies against financial embarrass- 
ment and avoid the irritation which 
might be caused by delay. It also 
made it unnecessary for the govern- 
ment to establish the network of of- 
fices which otherwise might have 
been@®necessary and which probably 
would not have covered the country 
as thoroughly and would have 
meant extra eer and extra 
meen ert 





Fire Losses Increase 


‘Over Previous Year 


Total for Canada Over $31: Millions States 
Dominion Fire Commissioner W. L. Clairmont 
— Number of Incendiary Fires Declines 


Fire losses in Canada 


Commissioner, 


Smokers’ carelessness, 


fires-in Canada. 
Four Provinces Show Decline 

The increase in the total property 
fire loss occurred’ in Ontario, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, the other four 
showing decreases from the previous 
year.. Dwelling house fires contin- 
ued the most numerous, accounting 
for about 75% of the total, but the 
value was under 25% of the aggre- 
gate dollar loss. 

He gave the following breakdown 
of losses by property classifications 
for the last two years. 

Property Groups 


1942 1941 
Residential sscccessses $7,108,014 $5,904,177 
Mercantile .....++ eses 8,666,071 6,521,414 


2,191,303 2,942,727 
6,970,610 5,957,071 
1,392,182 1,647,739 


POrM ..cccceces beveses 
Manufacturing esesess 
Institutional ..cccesecs 
Miscellaneous eeesecs. 4,854,058 5,069,779 

Total \..... seseccecs 31,182,238 28,042,967 


Fires Known to be of incendiary 





See Danger Points 


If fire destroys your home, you’ 


cannot stretch your insurance policy. 
Values are very much higher today. 
So be certain you are insured up to 
proper value, says a folder being dis- 
tributed by the Dominion Board of 
|} Insurance Underwriters. 

It lists 31 danger points present- 
| ing a fire hazard in the home as 
| follows: 

1, Chinmey ‘poorly constructed and with- 
out flue lining. , 

2. Rubbish fn attic, 

3. No fire’ stops. 

4. Soot in chimney, 

5. Aerial not properly grounded and no 
lightning arrestor, 

6. Combustible roof exposed to chimney 
sparks. 


tached, 
8. Leaking gas stove. 


proofing. 
sheathed or tight-fitting. 


cal regulations. 











THE 
STANDARD LIFE 
EDINBURGH 
A mutual office 
noted throughout 
the world for its 
soundness and 

strength. 





















































in 1942 
amounted to $31.2 millions, an in- 
crease of more than $3 millions over 
1941, W. L. Clairmont, Dominion Fire 
told the Dominion 
Fire Prevention Associatidn at the 
Seigniory Club, Quebec, last week. 
This is an increase of over 11%, 
he stated, 
continued to be the chief cause of 


$267,971. 
More Efficient Investigation 


The decline in numbers he at- 
tributed to the growing efficiency of 


investigating authorities. 
Although smokers’ 













origin totalled 158 in"#942, involving 
a loss of about. $325,000, he said. In 
1941 there were 183 fires due to in- 
cendiarism with a monetary loss of 


carelessness 
continues the most important com- 
mon cause of fires, Mr. Clairmont 


Issue ‘Powa' | Following : 


Vietory Loan 


i pusatt dataiske sh sate eisdetiien 
ts ‘ibown nthe ‘Bank’ of Canada 


a a coe ee ores ee 


ie in i emt 
campa 
tended to restrict. gen mice 
tures of many. edvidual, 
thereby reducing the need ‘ior 
rency, wh 


An increase in the holdings of} 


sterling reflects routine operations 
between the Foreign Exchange i 
trol Board and the bank. A rise ‘in 


total deposits was offset by larger 

investments and increased miscel- 

laneous assets, including cheques on 

other banks not yet cleared. 

May 12 
1943 


May 19° 
_ 1943 


Lia bili ~~ 3 
Capital ee : 5,Q00,000 5,000,000 
Notes in circ, . 7 1,244 747,478,616. 
Rest fund .;..... 6,472,953 6,472,953 
Deposits: Dom, . 96,015,558 56,241,473 

Banks .... , 411,732 19,893,655 

Outer 6 6 cainc dew 29,693,816 _ 26 284,311 


Total 1 deposits \e 456,131, 106: 402, 439.638 

All other ....... 16,843,582 357,692 
Total liabs, ceee. 1j281,218,885 meta tes : 
In Sterl Us... 15,604,023 ‘579,023 
Subs Sterling & aed 89,147 148,892 


aavienes eevecee ceceee " 
Investments: 
Dom. gov. sh. 843,287,375 $45,993.433 


Other Dom. gov. 299,769,369 290,849,708 


sckeguniemerttingniveestiin, cmadeamaneinesisnan 
Total invest. .... 1,139,056,744 1, tare 
Premises ........ 2,100,938 2,100,530 
All other assets .. 74,238, 033 37,743,114 
Total assets .. 


+» 1,231,218,885 1,177,728,700 





Weekly Bank Clearings 


Change May 13 

May 20 yr. ago 1943 
: $ % $ ‘ 
Halifax ...... 6,312,707 +4-39.0 5,352,206 
Saint John .. 4,369,341 +89.7 3,510,240 
Moncton ..... 155,233  —7.8 037,314 
Sherbrooke .. 1,140, +-8.2 138,456 
uebec ...... 188,127 +11.6 6,031,416 
Montreal ....206,726,652 -+-44.8 150,953,237 
OttaWa ....,.224,129,439 +271.3 183,712,238 
Kingston .... ” 964,744 +12.4 834,391 
Peterborough 980,978 -~-23.6 906,696 
Toronto ......204,882,010 = 0 138,707,458 
Hamil 8,403,070 8.3 6,748,592 
St. ‘Catharines 1,636,975 4330 1,472,192 
Kitchener .. 1,453,844 +7.7 1,441,662 
Brantford ..... .1,243,495 - 7.7 1,305,158 
London ...... 3,453,190 +69 3,908,904 

Chatham °.... 641,849 4.2.4 769, 
Windsor .,... 5,006,245 -—-10.3 4,303,376 
Sarnia: si... 855,169. +81.8 718,824 
Sudbury ..... 1204,107 -++32.5 1,089,880 
Fort William . 1,217,441 +76 966,881 

Winnipeg .... 75,890,327 461.3 895, 
Brandon ..... 544,503°  +-20.1 511,216 
Regina ....... 6,124,458 +24.9 6,541,081 
Moose Jaw 872 -+-19.2 862,613 
Saskatoon ... 2,019,927+ -++20.6  2,249.265 

Prince Albert 655,976 -~-40.4 634; 
Edmonton ... 9,665,025 -+-50.7 8,182 487 
Calgary: cisiss 8,905,627 -+-41.9 8,307,377 
Lethbridge .. 966,076 +-61.6 907,176 
Medicine Hat. 461,650 --40.9 441,231 
N. W’minster 845,810 —9.6 912.711 
Vancouver .. 29,782,805 4+-38.2 27,267,260 
Victoria ..... 2,174,118 +148 2,106,933 






7. Non-automatic electric iron left at- 


9. Garage attached to house without fire 
10. Door from house into garage not metal 


1l. Improper extension violating electri- 


declared there were altogether too 
many fires due to defective heating 
equipment, including chimney 
blazes. He suggested the association 
concentrate on the problem, Légis- 
lation as well as education should be 
used to reduce losses from this cause, 
he declared. 

There were more large fire losses 
of $50,000 and upward in 1942 than 
in 1941, he stated, although the 
maximum loss in any one fire was 
much less than in the previous year. 
The aggregate loss in fires of over 
$50,000 damage was $8,897,828, or $1,- 
740,584 above the previous year’s 
level. 

The Dominion Fire Prevention 
Association held its annual meeting 
in conjunction with that of the As- 
sociation of Canadian Fire Marshals, 
















































In Average House 


12. No vent in garage to allow fumes to 
escape. 

13. Gasoline kept or used * any part of 
building. 

14. Rubbish in cellar. 

15. Wet clothes hung on elecfrie ‘wire, 

16. Wooden barrel for hot ashes, 

17. Unprotected steam pipes. 

18. Joists resting on brick. chimney: 

19. Sagging, defective, unprotected furnace 
pipe. 

20. Kerosene near fire. 

21. Stove pipe lacking metal collar where 
it enters chimney. 

22. re and stove pipe unprotected from 
wa 

23. Asphyxiation and explosion possibility 
from kerosene or gas stove. 

24. Wooden lath walls without fire stops. 

25. Fireplace hearth and bricks not suffi- 
ciently insulated and no screen 

26. Unapproved electrical appliance lack- 
ing proper insulation. 

27. Matches within reach of small children. 

28. Overloaded circuits permitted by im- 
proper electric fuses or dangerous 
substitutes, 
29. No tightly covered metal container for 
storing oily rags or cleaning, cloths. 
30. Searching for gas leaks with open 
flame. 

31. Lack of ceiling of cement on metal lath 
extending across cellar from one foun- 
dation to the other. 


Staff Changes 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announ t 
me oa changes: — 
S, to be manager, Bath, N.B. 
M. I. GAMBLIN, to be accountant, Dart- 
mouth, N.S. 
E. S. ROSS, to be accountant, West Side, 
Saskatoon, 





— 


The Royal Bank of Canada announces 
the following staff changes: 

T. H. GILCHRIST, to be manager, Shel- 
burne, Ont. 

S. G. REID, manager, Berwick, N.S., 
to be manager, Campbellton, N.B. 
A. J. SMITH, manager, Campbellton, 
N.B., to be manager, Fredericton, N.B. 

A. B. THOMSON, accountant, Oshawa, 
Ont., to be manager, Annapolis Royal, N.S. 

T. H. VAN WYCK, manager, Morse, 
Sask., to be manager, Abbey, Sask. 

H. BOWER, accountant, Prince "Albert, 
Sask., to be accountant, Saskatoon, Sask. 

A.D. ELLIOTT, accountant, Tillsonburg, 
-_ ie be accountant, Oshawa, Ont 









HAMRE, accountant, Swift Cur-. 


pen Sask., to be accountant, Prince Allert, 


W. H. KNECHTEL, assistant accountant, 
Yonge & College, Toronto, to: be accoun- 
bs Marfa Ont. 

» be , 
osadt accountant, Swift 





The Bank of Montreal an neces. 

fouowins staff changes: ti we 

G, PRITCHARD, ! accountant, Vani 
ielter to be special representative vee 
headquarters in the superintendent's 
partment, Vancouver. 

F. W. QUANE, of head office, to be an 
inspector, with nae at head 
office. . : 
. The Canadian Babk of Comm < 
nounces the following staff remmeree e 

T. A. PUGSLEY. power Bay & ae 
- on, Sees to manager, 

onge, 
i Hs PATTERSON, mana er at Ade- 
» Toron a 
Yonge & Queen, Ti ree 





Canada Bread Co, is payingi.« a 


dividend of 10 cents a.share on its 
common stock’ on July 1, 1943, to 
shareholders: of record. June 10. This 
marks, the common dividend 
to. be ‘paid by’ company since 
1931, Maple Leaf Milling Co, cone 









. Company .«...... 


Twin City Rapid Transit Co, re- 
ports consolidated net-income, after 
taxes .and all charges, 
equivalent to $20.16 a share on its 
preferred stock for the quarter end- 
ed March 31, 1943. This compares 
with $7.19 'a share earned for the 

corresponding period 


last 
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DICTAPHONE: 


Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto, 
Please send me free copy of “Business Expects Eyery Man To Do His Duty.” 
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ee ‘sclcoines in war ad 


2s plant: managers ‘what a rest-pause 
oe means to workers. in War produc- 
"tion... more work-contentment. And - 
-) contentment increases output. Add — 
refreshment to a rest-pause and the - 
feeling of contentment is increased. 
That’s a reason why you find ice “ 
, cold Coca-Cola so welcome in 
war plants. 


Ice-cold OseaCols: goes beyond 
_ just quenching thirst to bring 
you refreshment. Its delicious 
‘goodness always delights your 
taste. Hereisadrink madewith 
a, finished art; quality you 
count on. Nothing refreshes 
like an ice-cold Coca-Cola.. 


* -# « 

































Letters from plant managers from 
coast to coast emphasize that the little 
moment for an ice-cold Coca-Cola 
means a lot to workers in. war plants. It’s a 
refreshing moment on the sunny side of things 
++ +a way to turn to refreshment without turn- 
ing from work. 









Drink 


Gale Y 
CUO Ae 
ingle wel Bote 


si 0 Pt re eee and 
Try ice-cold Coca-Cola with your dunch, aba ett im B : F Pa 
You'll like the way its taste and refreshment . 3 
add to the pleasure of eating. ae a 


The hes is wy ithe better buy! 
















THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA; LIMITED 
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Canada Bud Breweries Ltd. share-; one fifth of a. preference share of, been further extended to June ge 
year. | holders have until June 15 to accept Canadian Breweries for each Can- As a result.of this offer and, its prea 
Fixed charges were earned 6.77/ the offer to exchange their stock | ada Bud share. The offer was orig-| vious holding, Canadian Breweriai 


ee seriee depreciation in the! into that of Canadian Breweries on| inally open until April 15, was later | now holds over 90% of the Canats 
a . 


the basis of one common share and. extended to May 15 and has-now! Bud stock. 
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Oliver Hall Would Unite Prospector and Geologist 


“The trouble with prospect- 
ing in this country is that our ” 
prospectors and geologists don’t 
talk the same language. If we 
could get them working more 
closely together, we would have 


As Mr. Hall sees: it, the Do- 
thinion Geological Survey should 
watch closely for “warm areas” 
for prospecting: places where 
new finds have been made, areas 
where surveys have indicated 


to the areas in which ‘they will tion, Mr. Hall declares. Prospect- 
be working in a given season. 
Prospectors should be ‘invited to 
consult with ‘geologists in their 
camps of an evening after the 
ordinary day’s work is over. The 


ten times the finds we have at 
present . + + there are vast 
mineral-bearing areag in this - 
country which have only been 


‘ prospected in &@ most super- 
ficial way. Survey. decides that a certain 
| Thus Oliver Hall, caenidan’ of/area is of exceptional promise, 
A, 3 the Ontario Mining Association | the provincial geologists should 
b § and Noranda consulting engineé€r, }survey it, recording all available 


tells The Financial Post his be-| information that might be useful 
lief that part of our mine-finding | for the prospector. These geo- 
trouble lies in the technique we | logists shouldn’t devote just one 
have been using. He has been| season to it, but should try to 
“crack it open” with two or three 
Noranda Mines success in de-|-years’ work. 


one of the men responsible for 
veloping new producers (Hallnor 


is named after him), 


mine-finding resources as follows: 
1. The Dominion Geological 


possibilities, areas which may be 
promising due to their relation- 
ship to other proved areas. 


fruitless if the prospector doesn’t 

Analyzing Canada’s prospect-| become well acquainted with the 
ing situation, he lists our chief | geologist and vice-versa, Mr. Hall 
thinks. Classes for prospectors 
across the-country have been a 


Where Province Comes In 


geologist could tell, in simple 
everyday terms, what might be | 
found—and the best place to look 
for it, 


When the Dominion Geological | part, could tell the geologist of 
the fruits of his search. The geolo- 
gists would perform a valuable 
function in telling the prospector 
whether or not a find was signifi- 
cant; whether or not it deserved 
further work; “Much waste effort 
could be avoided, Mr. Hall points 
out. 

Geological maps and reports 
have often been enigmas even for 
But even this work will be/|the geologist. One type of rock 
may be called four or five differ- 
ent names in a single report, con- 
fusing the layman prospector. In 
intimate.touch with a geologist, 
prospecting can become a much 
more intelligent business than in 
the past. 


Companies Would Spend More 


Survey. real foundation but the work of 
2. Provincial geological de- education has only been started. 
partments. Publicity Necessary 
8. Prospectors (and their It is suggested that the Do- 
backers), minion and provincial govern- 


4, Mining companies. ments should give wide publicity 





‘War Metals, Oil, Targets 


For Dominion Geologists 


Strategic metals, base metals and; Areas which will be investigated 
petroleum will receive the most at-| include: the. Dublin Gulch area in 
tention in this year’s geological and | the Yukon where tungsten has been 
topographical work:of the Mines and | discovered; tin showings in the same 
Geology Branch, Department of] aréa; the Ross Lake area 30 miles 
Mines and Resources, Ottawa. *'l east of Yellowknife, a potential 

Principal aim this year is to ob- | source of tungsten and base metals; 
tain information that will aid. in| a belt 15 miles wide along the 
increasing production of these-vitally | Alaska highway; possible oil and 
important war minerals. Areas along | coal. areas of British Columbia; the 
the Alaska highway are included in| Ainsworth zinc area, B. C.; the north 


Granted this closer relationship 
between prospector and geologist, 
mining companies would be pre- 
pared to spend more on explora- 


th set 


the geological program. 
40 Parties Altogether 


Aliogether 31 geological and nine 
topographical parties. are being as- 
signed to field work this year. The 
formet will map and ‘investigate 
areas in every mining province and 
in the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories. One geological party will 
operate in the Yukon, one along the 
Alaska highway in the Yukon and 
B. C., nine in British Columbia, six 
in Alberta, one in Saskatchewan, 
three in Manitoba, two in Ontario, 
one in Ontario and Quebec, three in 
Quebec, one in New Brunswick, two 
in Nova Scotia, and one in the North- 
west Territories. Seven of the topo- 
graphical parties will operate in 
Alberta, one in Manitoba and one in 
Nova Scotia. 
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Are a Sound Investment 


At a time when economy 
ey it pays to order clothes 

that, becquse of their fine fab- 
tics and workmanship, — will 
Continue to look well and feel 
well léng after other clothes are 
discarded, <i 


Choose now from our collection 





LEVY BROS. 


$9 WEST KING STREET. TORONTO 


of distinctive British materials. 


end of the Takla mercury belt, B. C.; 
the Hudson Hope coal area in the 
Peacé River country. 

All of the geological and topo- 
graphical work in Alberta will be in 
areas that are being mapped to ob- 
tain information on their oil possi- 
bilities. Pouce Coupe, the Entrance 
area, the Alexo and Saunders areas 
and the Athabaska are among the 
areas where work will be done. Sas- 
katchewan work will be for favor- 
able oil structures. The Fox Valley, 
Kindersley and Radville areas will 
be examined and mapped. 

Work Near Sherritt 

In Manitoba exploration is to be 
done in the neighborhood of the 
Sherritt Gordon mine for new ore 
bodies. The area between the 
Mandy and Hudson Bay mines will 
be investigated as well as an area 
east of Flin Flon. 

Further work is planned for the 
Steep Rock area in Ontario, while 
oil and gas fields of southwestern 
Ontario will receive attention. 
Fluorspar deposits near Madoc, On- 
tario, and the Noranda area will be 
investigated by another party. The 
Preissac molybdenum occurrence, 
the Cadillac gold belt and copper 
possibilities of the eastern Town- 
ships will receive work. 

Investigations for oil will be car- 
ried out.in the Sussex and Water- 
ford areas of New Brunswick ‘and 
iron and coal possibilities of Nova 
Scotia will receive further attention. 


Melntyre Porcupine 


Although war-forced. restrictions 
on production meant a reduction in 
earnings of McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines to $3.75 a share the year end- 
ed March 31, 1943, from $4.29 the 
previous year. Dividends paid in 
the ‘year were fully covered and 
working capital increased over $3 
millions: 

To: cope with labor and supply 
difficulties, the company reduced 
production rate from 2,400 to 2,000 
tons daily and underground devel- 
opment was curtailed. 

After milling 757,210 tons of ore 
during the year, reserves at March 
31 totalled 4,319,697 tons averaging 
$11.50 a ton.at $35 gold. This reserve 
compared with 4,392,435 tons of 


—__-—__+-__—_———— | $11.60 grade a year previous. Aver- 


age value of ore treated last year 


was $11.34 a ton. 
Income & Surplus—Years _— Mar. 31 


1 1942 
Bullion recovery .... $8,212,403 $9,123,887 
Less: Marketing .... 90,347 101,768 








8,122,056 9,022,119 


Operating income ... 
3,551,254 3,938,029 


Less: Min. & devel. 








WE cn Fc geccivas 685,422 692,539 
Admin. & gen, exp. 100,638 100,570 
Stock trans., etc. .. 8,564 7,991 
SME: bite ckintéesns 1,366,654 1,473,276 

| Oper. earnings esate 2,409,524 2,809,714 
—_ Pung & divs., ete. 770,837 797,774 
pike se ewes 3,126 4,253 

Total net earn. ...... 3,183,487 3,611,741 | 
Less: Deprec. ....... 171,286 179,625 


Outside explor. w/o 22,836 * 6,146 











Ree 2,989,365 3,425,960 

Less; Divds. ........ 3,100,230 2,657,340 

Surp. for year ....... *110,865 768,620 

Add: Prev. surp. .... 16,468,008 15,702,673 
Tax. adjusts. ....... SEAM fe Schoen 
Sundry adjusts. (net) OST -ncvige 

Less: *‘Sund. adjs. ... 9 ...5+- 3,285 

Sutp. forward ....... 16,369,411 16,468,008 
*Deficit. 

Earned per share ... Rh “ae 
PN oS vende ses 

Werking capital * 23,076: a0: $19, sr ios 


Travelling Public: 


Hotel London 


London, Ontario 
Rates for Rooms 
as Follows:— 


Single reom without bath, $2.75; 
running water and toilet. 


bath, 
with tub and shower 


$4.00, 

Double room. without bath, $4.90; 
running water and ser 

Double room with bath. $5. 

Double room with tub and shower 


comb’ 


















































often been an ufiprofitable busi- 
ness; efforts have consequently 
‘been devoted more to opening’ of 
mines than actual finding of 
them. With the recent tax con- 
cession granted mining companies 
on prospecting expenditures, the 
close linking of prospector and 
geologist might conceivably 
change the entire attitude of min- 
ing companies on prospecting. 
New Areas Opened Up 


Mr. Hall points out that the 
war has been of great assistance 
in opening up areas for prospect- 
ing. Canada has been dotted with 
airfields which will be convenient 
hopping off places for the pros- 
pector. Labrador ang Canada’s 
northwest will both be much 
more accessible to the prospector. 
The Alaska highway will provide 
a relatively new prospecting area. 


The prospector, for his 


the RCAF is suggested as a 
guide to prospecting activity. 
This could be carried on during 
routine training. ;Mr. Hall sug- 
gests this and thinks the govern- 
ent should participate much 
more directly in the prospecting 
field in the future. 
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Today 


The Troop Gliders... 


%, 


ately. Drilling 


trolled 


plains test. 
Phillips No. 2, is about 50 miles 
northwest of the recently com- 


; . e & ey oe : : ; 
sciidsee eens re “rcraneineen sn nen me a eon h rete _THE_FINANCIAL. Pos a 





s a3 64 ‘ 
By es 


ewan, ‘and is preparing to 
get drilling under way immedi- 
for the 1 oth . Soman oe 

ing for the large companies has| Way on er sou Petroleums ) 

® katchewan structures for the Nor- Feel 

canols company, which is con- 

by Oil, with 

minority shares held by the Cana- 

dian Western Natural Gas Co., 

Osler Hammond & Nanton and 
others. 

In addition to this program; 
Norcanols has a survey program 
under way in an area which covers 
several million acres in south Sas- 
katchewan, extending south from 
Moose Jaw and Regina to the 
international border. 


The new well, Norcanols-Parry 
No. 1, will be drilled in L.S.D. 16 
8-9-21w2, on a shallow structure 
defined during survey operations. 
The Madison limestone contact is 
looked for around 3,000 ft. The 
Parry location is about 14 miles 
north and 


Im 


CALGARY, — Norcanols Oil & 


‘gella) 
10,000 eres in the vieinity of the 
being 


i 
i 


td., which 
has the righ up to 25,000 
A group headed by Max Bell, | war condi : and the Kirkland 
ar 
Calgary publisher, has taken ups | Lake strike red ‘average mill- 


east, of Norcanols- 


Reconnaissance photography by | New Plains Tests 
General Petroleums (Kinsella) 


Ogema No. 1 (now drilling in the 
Devonian lime at 6,608 ft.), and 
about 12 miles southeast of Nor- 
canols-Dahinda No. 1 (now drill- 
ing in the Madison lime below 
4,543 ft.). 


has commenced its central Alberta 


The well, Kinsella 


pleted Kinsella Phillips No. 1 and 
about 10 miles west of the big 
Viking gasfield. No. 2 was recently , 
spudded in with the light rotary 
from No. 1,.was carried to 647 


rate at Sylvanite Gold Mines 
‘ships) in the Kinsella area, has to. ats tons in 1942 from an 
red Vices oroeation in “deottta 
known as Blackleaf No. 1; will be he 

Kinsella | Development of new ore during 
the year is stated to have been sat- 
isfactory despite curtailment of de- 
velopment necessitated by a labor 
shortage. While the company’ a _—_ 
sinking program was delay e 
shaft peverindiias reached 4,325 tt. 
Since the end of 1942, it has been 
necessary ‘to reduce mill tonnage to 

400 tons daily. 
Income & Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 

1942 1941 


ported moving in light rotary 
equipment. 


Vermilion Producing 


Bringing to an end the .long 
period of stagnation in the Ver- 
milion oilfield of*central eastern 
Alberta, the Vermilion Consoli- 
dated Oils’ conditioning plant has 
resumed operations, and is now 
processing in excess of 500 bbl. per 
day. The more than 20,000 bbl. of 
crude oil now in storage in tanks 

















tors are again actively drilling 


new wells at Vermilion. Woerhing capital .... 





Add: Interest ....+.. 5,970 5,856 
_ a Ph - a field should be Delnite divds. ..... 118,195 118,195 
ear rou e plant within s 1. 
U'few weeks. Less: ‘Depreciation "<. 'raeaa 96/688 
; a that roger s of oil are mov- Reserve for taxes 227,815 - 350,678 | 
° ng, there will likely be no delay 
in putting the 19 or more wells in Tevet Durée.” en okt 503.910 1 923,860 
the field back on steady produc- ma rr 
tion, Most of these wells have | Sutp. for year ...... od a RR nay 
either been shut down completely haitetminta Sas "105, JOR, 
or have been operating at reduced : Conting. res. .. WOR iiss ie 
rates for several months. a le explor, w/o 32,635. _—- 21,931 
Meanwhile, both the CNR sub- Oe re eck lage 
sidiary and independent opera- | Balance forward ..,. 1,309,220 1,409,677 
Earned per share .... $0.219 


Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before— 

must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, guns, ships 
and other instruments of war—must conserve vital sup- 
plies—that we may win quickly a decisive victory. 


Tomorrow, all industries must continue to produce __ 
beating swords into plowshares—to prevent world-wide 
unemployment leading to ultimate economic collapse. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohe- 

sion among the United Nations during the transition 
period and thereafter as now exists during the world- 
wide conflict. Internal stability here and in other 


nations can be gained and maintained only by sus- 
tained industrial production and by interdependence. | 






The people of this country, in common with the people 


of other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually 


_when this war is ended but only if plans world-wide 
in scope are: formulated promptly for A JUST AND 


‘ DURABLE PEACE. 





- THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
25 King Street West, Toronto 


Ingiiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and 
Mining Investments. We specialize in the Dividend 
‘Paying Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties 
under present active and encouraging development. 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 
* Established 1886 Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Qethe By, Sh garden ' 


Delnite Mines 

A 293% increase’in profits is re- 
ported for Delnite Mines in 1942 
with earnings equal to 62 cents a 
share compared with 48 cents for 
1941. Most of the increase was due 
to slightly higher production and 
lower operating costs. 


After paying 





dividends at the 


same rate as the previous year, 
working capital was increased from 
$253,290 to $433,930. The company’s 


debenture interest was retired sev- 
eral years ago and it now has no 


funded debt. 


Income & Surplus—Years Ended Dec. 31 
1942 1941 


Bullion production . 
245 | Less: Marketing .... 


Net production ..... 
Less: Oper. exp. & 
adminjs. 


Add: Invest. inc, 


Net profit .......5. 
Less: Dividends .... 


No. of Shs. Outstand. 
Working capital .... 


1,209,576 
765,155 








186,030 
178,726 
7,304 
155,116 
18,285 





$433,930 


. $1, — 663 $1,183 oo 
1,087 ‘10, 


1,172,207 
‘784,741 


31,566 


143,784 
178,726 





aeeeee 


135,116 


90.043 
0.06 
2,978,767 
$253,290 
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water — enjey glorious, luxurious 
holidays in the wilderness. Camp 
White Bear is spacious, modern. 
Finest. meals. Cabins with private 


f et ta oS 
baths, Rates from §8.00 day, $60.00 ves eR cd natic 7 
x A $1 million over. 250 m of single 
Geno MITE BEAR 228 
the Algoma: District,’ CPR... This 


Silver Birch Island, Timagami, Ontario © Toronto Office, 67 Yonge St. WA. 7552 | stretch has proved a “bo ck,” 
_ ES | especially in the movement of war 
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U. S. Faces Newsprint Crisis. 
Publishers’ Stocks Dwindle, Use Exceeds Supply 


used in extraordinary situations and 
not under normal conditions. Last 
winter we saw bad weather affect 
the transportation of newsprint 
from:Canada and only.the other day 
several mills were shut down on ac- 
count of lack of power due to the ice 
situation.” 


Failure Creates Problem 

Canadian newsprint ,manufactur- 
ers. have agreed to provide. the 
American market with 2.5--million 
tons this year. They have given 
assurance of their ability to do 
provided that American: publishers, 
on their part, reduce consumption to 
roughly 10% below the’1941 level. 

The whole supply and demand 
situation has been carefully worked 
out by the War Production Board in 
the United States and the Pulp and 
Paper Administration in Canada. 

Production is being tied in elosely 
with estimated reduced consumption 
and a balance. as between supply 
and demand can be attained, it is 
believed, provided that the use of 
paper is reduced by at least 10%. 

Failure to achieve this saving will 
throw out of kilter, the whole plan 
for providing the American market 
with reasonably adequate supplies 
of newsprint during 1943, 


Savings Below Par 

So far American publishers have 
been able to save only half of what 
was expected of them. The carrying 
forward of the tonnage that should 
have been saved and wasn’t will 
create an impossible situation a lit- 
tle later in the year. Hence the con- 


By JOHN LANGDON For. the first four months of 1943 

MONTREAL.—American publish-| there was a decrease in consump- 
ers face tough times unless steps are| tion of 2.4% under the same period 
taken immediately to bring con-} of last year. : : 
sumption into balance with produc- More disturbing than. anything 
tion. else is the fact that the stocks of 

This is the warning given its} newsprint on hand in newspaper 
members by the American News-| plant$ dropped to 52 days supply at 
paper Publishers Association, which | the end of April in contrast with 56 
points. out that consumption of} days supply at the end of March, 
newsprint for 1943 to the end of| 1943; 60 days at the end of February, 
April declined only 5.1% from the| 1943, and 63 days at the end of Janu- 
1941 base period. (This situation has| ary, 1943. 
been apparent to the Canadian news- Can’t Afford to, Delay 
print industry for several weeks and| Generally speaking, the associa- 
was reported upon in The Financial] tion concludes, publishers cannot 
Post of May 1.) delay until next week or next month 

The gituation would not be so seri-| the important decision involving 
ous if mewsprint stocks were grow-| “use of no more newsprint than 
ing at the mills. However, mill they are now able to get, because 
continued use of newsprint -out of 
stocks will impair ability: to meet 
the unknown developments of the 
future,.certainly until this war is 
over. 

“Publishers’’ stocks have’ been 
built up as a cushion or reserve to be 































stocks have been going down. 

In backing up its warning, the as- 
sociation states that April newsprint 
consumption was 2% over~April, 

+ 1942, and 5.1% under April, 1941, by 
those newspapers reporting to the 
ANPA. “ 
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MCLAUGHLIN, JOHNSTON, 
MOORHEAD & MACAULAY 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries 
302 BAY ST., TORONTO 
Telephone ELgin 4217 


L. Macaulay, K.C., M.P.P. 
H. J. McLaughlin, K.C. 
W. W. McLaughlin, K.C. 





RIDOUT & MAYBEE 
PATENTS - TRADEMARKS 


Star Bidg., 80 King St. W. 
Toronto ~ Phone Ad. 0119- 








D. C. Wells R. F. May cern now being expressed by the 
H. W. Allies R. H. Soward ANPA 
_ L. B. Webster é ‘ood : 


Inability to save up to the esti- 
mated 10% is due to several causes. 
Some’ of the newspapers have failed 
to comply with. the WPB. order. 
Others. have preferred to use up 
surplus. stock,. hoping for .an im- 
provement in supply later, rather 
than cut down on use now. Then 
again, it is commonly reported, the 
WPB itself has been ovérly generous 
in issuing permits to newspapers to 
use more paper than they are efi- 
titled to under ‘the restriction order. 


Stocks are Shrinking 


At the.end of April the total North 
American stock of newsprint was 
700,339 tons. This contrasts with 893,- 
375 tons a year ago and is the lowest 
figure reported sincé June, 1941. 

The amount of paper at the mills at 
the end of April, 1943, was 165,520 
tons, an abnormally small amount, 
and the lowest of any like date for 
the last decade and for any month 
since December, 1937. 

Stocks on hand with the publish- 
ers at the close of last month, 534,819 
tons, were still comparatively high. 
In pre-war days they aggregated 
between 350,000 and 450,000 tons at, 
this time of the year. 

The frue position of stocks, how- 
ever, is only to be gained by adding 
together stocks in newspaper plants 
and the mills. ‘The over-all picture is 
not bright and may become serious 
if the present policy of “living off 
stocks” continues, 
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CLARKSON, GORDON, DILWORTH & NASH 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
15 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
Toronto—Mentreal—Hamiiton—Winnipeg— Vancouver 


E. R. C. CLARKSON. & SONS 
Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
15 Wellingten Street West, Toronto 
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Chartered Accountants 
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Charles T. Sears & Co. 


' Chartered Accountants 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING, LONDON, ONTARIO 
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T. P. GEGGIE 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
PHONE ELGIN 8557 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
330 Bay St. 





Black, & Hanson Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


Winnipeg, Fort William 
and Port Arthur 
Owners of stores whose lessees 
have been forced out of business 
owing to war conditions have found 
it possible to salvage some 50% of 
revenues thus tost by conversion of 
their store fronts and re-rental as 
dwellings. 

Store front dwellings are on the 
increase in ‘congested . Canadian 
areas. In one city, Toronto, there 
were approximately 164 conversions 
in 1942 and 48 so far this year. Some 
sources ‘place the total higher, be- 
tween 300 and 400, since there are 
an estimated 1,200 vacant stores in 


ARTHUR’ S. FITZGERALD 
AND COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
WINPSOR, ONTARIO 


Ronald, Griggs & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 
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SASKATOON 





THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 





E. J. HOWSON FEDERAL BUILDING GALT the city. 
eee TORONTO KITCHENER The cost of remodelling is reason- 










able. Most stores require only par- 
titioning into room areas to be made 
habitable as dwellings. In some cases 
front windows are painted black. 
and @ rectangle left in the centre, 
fitted with Venetian blinds, to serve 
as a dwelling window. Usually al- 
terations can. be made for roughly 
$150, provided plumbing and wiring 
are up to the building requirements 
of the area. 


Requirements Eased 

In Toronto rents vary between $35 
and $45 per month. As stores, prop- 
erties Which are now rented as five- 
room accommodation drew in the 
neighborhood of $75. Building re- 
quirements in Toronto have been 
eased, according to Building Com- 
missioner K. §S. Gillies, : to help 
accommodate war workers in. the 
present housing shortage. 

Permits are required, and may be 
obtained for alterations under $500 
(federal permits are not required for 
work under that amount), which is 
more than most owners consider an 
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D. H. McCANNELL — Licensed Trustee in Bankruptcy 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 
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economic expenditure. In Toronto @ 





. Da 
an automatic block signal system 
on single track in which stop signals 
are used for opposing trains between 
fixed points, and ‘Stop’; then ‘Pro- 
ceed’ signals are. used for following 
trains. ; 

“This type of signalling permits 
the closer spacing’ of trains moving 
in the same direction, and does not 
sacrifice any of the safety of the 
absolute, block for opposing trains 
between fixed points. Each. signal 
light, which is automatically oper- 
ated from the wheels and the rails, 
flashes three colors, Amber, ‘Cau- 
tion’; Green, ‘Proceed, and Red, 
‘Stop.’ \ 

To Speed Traffic 


“The necessity of increasing the 
movement of ‘eastbound traffic out 
of Fort William: to cope with war 
conditions has‘led:to a special study 
being made of this territory. The 
limiting factors are the Heron Bay 
and White River subdivisions, . the 
former because of the low tonnage 
rating, due to-steep grades, andthe 
latter. because;on it the maximum 
interference -with freight. train 
movements from passenger-trains is 
experienced.”._; aves : 

Mr. Humphrey said’ that, follow- 
ing installation, there would be sub- 
stantial savings in train hours on the 
line which would’ release much 
needed equipment and locomotives 
for use at other points. 

“The installation of block signals 
in this territory is particularly de- 
sirable,” he said, “as they will re- 
lease traffic accumulated at Fort 
William beyond the present capac- 
ity of the Schreiber division to 
move it, and will also ensure addi- 
tional safety in operation on- these 
two subdivisions under adverse 
weather conditions, which will exer- 
cise a most favorable effect on traf- 
fic movement.” 





Montreal Power — 
Output Rises 


Electricity and Gas Pro- 
duction for 1943 at 
Record Level 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Production of elec- 
tricity has risen to new record high 
levels, reflecting continued expan- 
sion of wartime industrial activity, 
according to an announcement of 
Montreal Light: Heat & Power Cons. 

Output of electricity by the com- 
pany during the first four months 
of 1943 rose to 1,811 million’ kwh. 
This was an increase of 39.7% over 


of the first war year, 1940, which 
was 1,297 million kw.h. 


Gas Output Higher 


Production of gas also has in- 
creased, partly due to shortage ‘of 
other materials and partly. to in- 
creased working population in the 
Montreal area. 

For the first four months of this 
year, output of gas by Montreal 
Power rose to 1,925 million cu.., ft., 
an increase of 14.6% over the 1,678 
million cu. ft. for the like period 
of 1940. 


Dwellings 
Loss 50% 





Closed Stores Found: Easy to Rent as ‘Tempor- 
ary Living Quarters’; Conversion Expenses 
Generally Under $200 Per Unit 


permit for dwelling’s alterations 
costs one dollar. 

Regulations require that where 
there is no outside light, partitions 
must be two feet below the ceiling. 
Bathrooms and toilets must be par- 
titioned to the ceiling and have a 
window or an approved ventilation 
shaft. 

Each dwelling must have a toilet, 
either on the main floor or in. the 
basement, and a sink with running 
water. All dwelling units must have 
access to the street. Rear entrances 
are considered as secondary only, 

Transoms over outside doors must 
be made to open. No cooking appli- 
ances are allowed in bedrooms 
without windows. 

Temporary. Only 

Store front dwellings are reported 
to be easy to rent under present 
conditions and have proved more 
than satisfactory, considered as a 
temporary measure only. 

Most war workers realize they are 
living in congested regions only 
temporarily and take such quarters 
on that basis, 
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the total for the first four months | 












































































































BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Canada Trust Co. 
Promotes Officer 


J.“Allyn Taylor,. for’ eight | years 
estates manager for The Canada 
Trust Co., Winnipeg branch, has 
been appointed trust superintendent 
at head office in: London, Ontario. 


_ Mr. Taylor was born in Winnipeg, | carrying the.«story of the Junior 
graduated from the University of | Chamber of Commerce movement to 


gasoline. 









@ division of 35 « « 
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The French call it “the Marvel.” The Germans 
call it “The Silver Devil.” It was christened the 
“Mosquito Bomber.” And the high octane fuel that 
feeds its motors is one reason for its deadly sting. 
This super aviation fuel is adding power, man- 

_ oeuverability and greater’ load-carrying capacity 
to thousands of Allied planes. _— 


Instruments by Brown, accurately record and 

cpntrol every step in the manufacture of 100 octane 

They supply the split-second timing and 

super sensitive control required in the Catalytic 

Cracking process which is producing millions of 
gallons of the world’s finest aviation fuel. 


Likewise, Controls by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
maintain uniform, effective atmospheres in plant 
and office, safeguarding product and employee 
alike. This Double Control Service is available to 
manufacturers, regardless of the nature of their 
product or the size of their operation. 


Those.engaged in war production will find the 
combined experience of Brown and M-H engineers 
a valuable aid in increasing efficiency and step- 
ping up production. Address Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company Limited, 117 Peter Street, 
Toronto. Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary. 


a 
a Rear 


Regulator Company Limited 





Manitoba in: 1928, and after a short, younger business and professional;Norsemen to the United States 
period of accounting experience | men in Latin America and was ar- Government alone amounted to $12 
entered the trust business with The | ranged with the endorsement of the | millions. 


Royal Trust Co. 


along with one representative from 
the United States, to take part in a 


Rockefeller. Co-ordinating Commit- 
Some months ago he was chosen, | tee and the Pan American Union. 


Montreal Steck Exchange and 


Noorduyn - Ltd.’s’ aircraft output} Montreal Curb Market report value 


two-man delegation which visited a|is almost all going to the United) of stocks listed at April 30 totalled 
number of Latin American coun-| States, according to a statement | $7,006 millions. This represented a 


tries. 


The project was aimed at|made by W. L. Bayer, president,| decline of $15 millions from the 
before the House of Commons Pub-}| March total but was $814 millions 
li¢ Accounts Committee. 


Sales of! greater than on April 30 last year, 
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Bubbles ee ceed Metals 


The advantage goes to the pilot who can 
get greater ceiling..At high altitudes, 
where atmospheric pressure is low, vola- 
tile aviation gasoline releases millions of 
tiny bubbles— dangerous bubbles that 
could form dread vapor lock and cause 
failure of.the fuel system. 


Today, one of over a thousand differ- 
ent parts made for aircraft and aircraft 
engines in Thompson plants, is a preci- 
sion-built fuel booster pump. These 


booster pumps, developed to lick -the. 


bubble problem, are being delivered in 
huge quantities. They enable Allied 
bombers and fighter planes to climb inte 
the substratosphere to dodge anti-air- 
,craft fire and gain height advantage in 


5 a 





air combat. Here, in Canada, over & 
thousand Thompson war workers have 
made “Top Production for Victory” 
their creed. They cannot man the tanks 
or the planes or the guns. But they are 4 
part—a vital part in Allied Nations’ 
fighting on all fronts. They have ac- 
cepted the challenge to build better parts 
faster. Production through individual 
initiative has: reached heights not 
dreamed possible several months ago— 
gives the measure of their will to win. 
t 
THOMPSON PRODUCTS LIMITED 
ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 


Other plants in Cleveland, Detroit and Los 
Angeles. Subsidiaries at Toledo and Euclid, Ohio 


pson. @ Products 


Manufacturers of over 1000 different: direraft engine and aeroplane parts; 


and: of original and replucement parts for the wartime automotive industry 
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Canadian Transportation | 
Wins Its Battle Honors 
Despite the Terrific Strain of the Last Three and a Half Years, 


Our Transport System Shows no Sign of Breakdown, is 
_ Handling More Freight and Passengers With Less Equipment. 


What happened in Montreal dur- 
ing the brief tramways strike 
dramatically underlined the ex- 
tent to which the war effdrt de- 
pends on transportation. 


Here one phase of transportation 
in one city was halted by labor 
strife. Dozens of factories, turn- 
ing out essential supplies, were 
crippled because employées lack- 
ed the means to get to work. 

If railway service failed, a simi- 
lar paralysis would spread across 
the nation, for, unless the railways 
function, raw materials don’t reach 
the manufacturing plants. With- 
out raw materials, ‘there is no 
manufacturing, 


That there has been no failure 
in railway or other vital forms of 
transport under the terrific strain 
of the last three and a half years 
is a tribute to the efficiency with 
which they have been operated, as 
well as to the way in which facili- 
ties have been integrated to sup- 
plement one another to best ad- 
vantage. 

Today there is no sign of any 
breakdown, despite shortages of 
labor and equipment. 

Transport’s wartime job is far 


ed more freight and cafried more 
passengers than ever before in 
their history. Yet they did it with 
fewer locomotives and cars than 
were available in the previous 
peak year of 1928. In the interval, 
more powerful engines had been 
developed; average capacity of 
freight cars had increased. 

Bottlenecks which developed in 
transport in.the last war have been 
overcome, such as those which 
proved so costly in the long haul 
through the Maritimes to the ice- 
free Atlantic ports. 

New equipment has been made 
available for the rajlways up to 
an irreducible minimum, but the 
great lakes freight carriers and the 
highway truckers must get along 


with ‘what they have at a time’ 


when wear and tear is more seri- 
ous than ever. 


New Tasks Undertaken 


The war has.-meant new tasks 
for. old » established’ businesses. 
Shipping companies have under- 
taken the construction of war- 
ships and cargo carries for the 
ocean service. Railways, too, have 
built ships and repaired them. 

Railway shops are making guns; 


different from that it had in the| have been leading producers of 


easy-going days of peace. 


tanks for Russia and other Allies; 


Today we have priorities on|are maintaining armament indus- 


freight, with government bodies! tries on a tremendous scale. Of 
telling the railways, the ships andj perhaps equal or greater import- 
other transport agencies what they | ance, the industries and compa- 
must haul and when. nies which customarily supply 

Ordinary competitive conditions| shipping and railway companies 
play a smaller part than ordinar- | with their equipment and their re- 
ilyy expected. Railways for ex-|pair parts have turned more and 
ample, have reagquired much of} more toward’ the output: of war 
the short haul freight business} materials. Some of them have be- 
which they had lost to highway|come producers of airplanes, 
trucking. shells, guns or gun mounts. 

The railways have had to tackle|. Throughout the whole industrial 
the task of keeping food supplies | organization which contributes 
moving from the wheat fields to}normally to the maintenance and 
the shipping points on the oceans, j efficiency of Canada’s: transport, 
at a time when great lakes ships | the thread of war output stretches, 
have concentrated On carrying iron | growing ever stronger and more 

















ore. 
In 1942, Canada’s railways haul- 


This buge pulley is known by loggers asa “canyon carviuge” or "bicycle? Used on an 
.. overbead cable system it carries logs out of British Columb 


important. 
Air transport has contributed 





far beyond its normal service of 
carrying passengers, mail, express 


or freight, important as these con- |: 


tinue to be. Air lines are running’ 
training schools for the combined 
air training plan of the British 
Commonwealth. Their -airports 
have been taken over and supple- 
mented by the armed forces. They 
operate repair and service facili- 
ties, sometimes offering skill and 
equipment which could not be 
found elsewhere, . 


Lake Fleet Sets Records 

, On the great lakes, tecords have 
been broken. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the great lakes fleet -car- 
ried 92.1 million tons’ of iron ‘ore 
to the steel mills located around 
the lower lakes both in Canada and 
the United States. Never before 
had anything approaching such 
tonnage of this one product been 
transported. This year it is hoped 
that in spite of a late start, a com- 
parable quantity can be handled. 


At the same time the 700 vessels 
which make up the combined 
Canadian and U. S. fleet, carry 
coal, grain, metals, steel, oil and 
gasoline, and many other essential 
commodities. This lake fleet is 
operating under a new set of con- 
ditions, taking what is most urg- 
ently needed wherever it is re- 
quired, without regard to peace- 
time restrictions on international 
freignt movements. Its ships have 
been diverted to ocean service and 
a number of them have been lost 
by enemy action. Replacements, 
at least so far as the Canadian 
fleet. is concerned, appear out of 
the question, 

Trangport by highway has 
altered tremendously since the last 
war. It has taken on much greater 
importance. and h&as established 
itself as ansefficient handler of 
many types of freight, specializ- 
ing on shorter hauls. : 


Restrictions made necessary by 
war have been important factors 
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forests, 


























which highway ~ transport’, units>§ 
have had to overcome. 

Certain classes of .highway 
truckers are limited to.a radius of. 
a predetermined number of miles. 
Others have been required to: re- 
duce’ the number of routes ‘and 
schedules and change - customers 
and outlets. Duplication.and cross- 
hauling has.been cut down. 

.Truck~ operators find, them- 
selves restricted in the amount of 
gasoline they can use; must. get 
along with smaller and less effi- 
cient staffs. 

New Records Established. 

Called upon to assume: a load 
never before equalled, Canada’s 
railways have. been able to handle 
50% more freight and 40% mote 
passengers than in 1917, a year 
when there were periods of serious 
congestion. 

Railways have co-operated in 
raising carrying capacity of their 
freight cars, both through building | quarter millions less tons of coal 
larger and heavier cars and |each year, a tremendously import- 
through assuring that each car car- ant factor. with coal shortages 





ries more nearly the ‘maximum 
load for which it is designed. 

_ Efficiency has been increased 
and 1942’s freight locomotives re- 
quire one third less coal than those 
of 1917 to do an equivalent amount 
of work. This means.one and a 


“oil can” (dent) in the air, its con- 
struction does not necessitate rivet- 
ing or overlapping of plates, thus re- 
ducing air drag, its surface is highly 
resistant to ojl and water, bullets 
striking a plyweod surface make 
clean holes instead of “flowering” as 
they do when striking metal. 


Above all, wooden planes can be 
worked and repaired more readily 
than metal planes. A hole in a ply- 
wood plane requires only a simple 
wood and glue patch. Plywood is at 


Wood has become a strategic 
material—an essential ingredient 
for everything from first line air- 
planes te explosives, _ from 
sponges to vital charcoal for :gas 
masks. RS 

For years wood was regarded 
as useful but belonging ‘to, the 
past rather than the present. But 
wood has undergone a révolution. 
Old concepts have been. thrown 
off in the light of new needs and 





Canada’s railways are carrying more freight and passen- 
gers with less equipment than they bad in 1928. Here's 
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threatening everywhere. 

Like other industries in. war- 
time, the railways have felt labor 
shortages. They have called re- 
tired men back into service, have 
developed .ways in which women 
can replace men in many jobs. 

Air Transport Grows 

The. war has meant expanded 

airfields, radio and meteorological 


have been able to undertake produc- 
tion. But even before the war Can- 
ada had a well-established plywood 
business to form the backbone for a 
continuous supply of plywood, 
Equipment Simple 
Equipment needed for turning out 
molded plywood for aircraft is not 
extensive, especially when plywood 
is made by pressure without using 
heat. General Motors, making Mos- 
quito bomber bodies at Oshawa, uses 
no hoists, automatic jigs, riveters, 
welding or other mechanical equip- 
-ment. ‘Speed and skill are the two 














time would have taken many times 






‘|magnesium, for supremacy. 


Filling essential war requirements- ranging all the 
way from airplanes to explosives, wood is performing 
new miracles on the:war production front. It is filling 
gaps caused by shortages of other. raw materials, some 
of which it promises to displace permanently. _Meta- 
morphosed by themistry, wood in the form of plastics 
is being used for many war purposes including bomb 
sights. As plywood, it is substituting for metals such 
as aluminum and magnesium. 


new knowledge. To the scientist 
wood is proving a fertile source 
of new products, unigue new raw 
materials. 

With this new importance Can- 
ada’s 200 million or more’forested 
acres take on added significance. 
In wood Canada has a ‘raw ma- 
terial supply which can last for- 
ever with proper conservation 
and reforestation, 


Plywood Most Important 


Of all the forms in which wood 
is serving on the war front ply- 
wood is probably the most im- 
portant. Canada has been blessed 
with the “know-how” and equip- 
ment fof turning out plywood in 
substantial quantities. Research 
by bodies such as the National 
Research Council and the Ontario 
Research Foundation has served 
to improve technique still further. 

Plywood is finding its most sig- 
nificant wartime application (if 
not its largest use) in production 
of airplanes. Before the war the 
North American continent had a 
poor opinion of wood as an air- 
craft structural material. But ply- 
wood today is not only accepted 
for fabrication of first line planes 
but is actually challenging the 
light metals, aluminum and 






















The full possibilities of ply- 
wood in the aircraft field are not 


plywood plane, the Mosquito, 
turned out from Canadian ply- 


| | wood, is,acquainting people more 


‘Advantages of the: all-wood plane 
are legion, “Timber” claim 


cently, The plywood plane will not 


known even yet. The amazing / 
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essentials, 

For. a time it appeared rubber 
might prove a. bottleneck in turn- 
ing out some molded plywoods but 
this bogey has been banished. The 
rubber bag, in which the glue and 
wood “sandwich” was placed to- 
gether with the mold, has now been 


least ‘as fire-resistant as “dural” for 
planes. 

Use of plywood for planes has 
saved huge quantities of aluminum 
and magnésium already. Saved, how- 
ever, is perhaps hardly the right 
term. It is doubtful if the aluminum 
and magnesium could have been se- 
cured at all if plywood hadn't been 
available. 

The Avro Anson, the Fairchild 
Cornell and the Norseman are other 
Canadian planes in which plywood 
construction, either’ molded or un- 
molded, plays a major job. Plywood 
construction: on the Avro Anson 
alone has meant a saving of millions 
of dollars. -It méans not only less 
money for raw materials but less 
labor—both key factors at this time. 

Many Other Uses _ 

But airplanes are just one of a}, 
long list of places where plywood 
is doing a first class war job. 

Invasion. barges are being built 
of plywood covered with metal. 
MTB’s — motor torpedo boats — and 
many of our wooden ships feature 
plywood construction; building of 
plywood cargo ships is being inves- 
tigated. Laminated beams are being 
used to replace steel members on 
important war construction. So 
legion. are the applications of ply- 
wood in wartime thatthe govern- 
ment has. been -forced to pass an 
order restricting its use to. war ‘work. 

ig ed ry 


No, Bottleneck Here,’ 
» Taking a look at plywood produc-. 
tion, you see. why plywood supply 
hasn't! a tight bottleneck when it 
-comes to turning out materials for 
airplanes, ships. and construction. 
- Molded: plywood:is simply an assem- 
bly of veneers (thin wooden strips), 
‘built up in layers and bonded and 
molded to shape on a special form. 
Since. the process commences with 
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are so immense that, with pro 
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Forests cover 53.3% of the area of Canada. Our timber resources 


ever. And scientific developments, hastened. by the war, have 
made them far more important, bave shown that wood is one of 
the most versatile of all raw materials. 





— One of a Monthly Series — 


Report for May — Transportation, Lumbering 


one of the reasons — a new and powerful locomotive 
capable of hauling more cars at bigher speeds. 


services. It has meant accelerated 
training services and extension of 
routes in a way which in peace- 


was outstanding. With the war- 
time development that has gone 
on, with the growth of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines and the welding 
together of many “independents” 
into the strong organization .of 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Can- 
ada’s position is strengthened; her 
future in international air tzavel 
bright. 


as long. One outstanding example 
is the newly established air route 
to Alaska, now supplemented>by a 
highway route. 

Even ‘before. the. war Canada’s 
record in freight transport by air 





Are We Entering ‘The Age of Wood!? 


War Develops Amazing New Uses for One of Our Oldest Materials 


replaced by a Cellophane bag—made 
from wood by the way. A vacuum 
pump exhausts the air in the Cello- 
phane bag just as it did with the rub- 
ber counterpart and the sandwich is 
pressed firmly against the mold by 
the tightening bag. The Cellophane 
bag has the added advantage of al- 
lowing visual inspection of the piece 
during molding. It stands up just as 
well as the rubber bag during subse- 
quent heat treatment of the plywood 
assembly in the furnace. 
New. Techniques Help 

Improved techniques have been 
brought into play in the use of wood 
generally as other materials have 
become unavailable. Huge structures 
are being built every day almost en- 
tirely of wood. This has been made 
possible by the use of an invention 
known as'the Teco ring connector 
which spreads the load on a timber 


joint over practically the entire 
cross-section of the wood, bringing 
the full structural strength of lum- 
ber into play. Over 100,000 heavy- 
duty structures, of 600 types, have 
been built in the United States and 
Canada using this connector in re- 
cent years. 


More than 700,000 ft. of- wooden 
pipes are being used -for .airport 
drainage in Canada alone. At the 
North Bay airport a laminated type 
wood drain is being used. 

Creosoted wood has been solving 
many problems, from its convention- 
al job in railroad ties to culverts. 


Miracles From Chemistry 


Application of chemistry to wood 
has given us much more than paper, 
rayon, celluloid and Cellophane. 
Plexiglas, Safelex-and Lucite—madé 
out of sulphite woodpulp and urea 
formalin plastic—are employed in 
making wirdshields for planes, 
tanks and armored cars. They- are 
in many ways an improvement on 
ordinary glass; they are lighter, do 
not splinter and can be cut, drilled 
or bent with ease. In comparatively, 
small thicknesses — one inch and 
over — a high resistance to bullets 
‘and small shell splinters is secured. 
In wartime ‘plastics are used 
for bombing sights, shell noses, tim- 
ing gears, machine gun drums, etc. 
Over-all uses of plasti¢s are too 
numerous to mention. 


Significant for After War 


War has unquestionably speéded 
research on wood and adaptation of 
new uses. Many uses are of a war 
character but the majority of discov- 
eries have broad peacetime implica- 
tions. The era of the plywood plane 
| appears to be still ahead. Plywood, 
both molded and unmolded, has a 
whole new field ahead in prefabri- 
cated housing. 


Among plywoog products in: the 
blueprint stage for the postwar era 
are; cans for paint, oil,. gasoline, 
acids, beer, etc., hand luggage, auto- 
mobile body parts, furniture, fluor- 
escent lighting troughs, book covers, 
refrigerator shells, culverts (cylin- 
ders up to 78 in. in diameter have 
been produced), molded walls, life- 
boats, and as a replacement material 
for structural steel and concrete in 
low buildings. 


Molded plastics which use syn- 
thetic resin are particularly desir- 
able as a home construction material 
since the resin layer has a glue line 
which acts as a fire curtain. 































management, they will last for- 


Zine chloride has been used for 
fireproofing all RCAF hangars. In 
peacetime this fireproofing will prob- 
ably be used much more extensively 
in' home building. In workings of 
‘mines timber so treated will resist 
rot and fungus growth, © 


Success attending the application 
of chemistry to wood so far augurs 
well for the future. Chemistry is 
finding:in wood a material rivalling 
coal tar in the variety of products 
whose development is now indicated, 


Gor Victory 
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On May 10, 1943, a little noticed ) 


but important official action took 


place on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 


change. On that date the Exchange 


declared navigation on the Great 


Lakes officially open. 

Actually, lake freighters do not 
wait for any. such official action by 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange be- 
fore starting on the rush to carry as 
much wheat, ore and other cargoes 
up or down Great Lakes each season. 
But this declaration is nevdrtheless 
important as it affects contracts and 
is only authorized when it is known 
that harbors are free of ice. 

This year’s-official declaration was 
the latest in 17 years and compares 
with the 1942 authorization which 
named April 20 as the official open- 
ing date. 

A Big Handicap 

In this simple fact of a late open- 
ing of navigation lies a very import- 
ant condition which may well have 
a bearing on the eventual output of 
war equipment in Canada and ‘the 
United States. For it is on the Great 
Lakes fleet that the iron and steel 
mills of the United States and Can- 
ada depend for their supplies of iron 
ore, coal, limestone and other prim- 
ary materials which they use in such 
large quantities. 

Last year the Great Lakes fleet 
established an all-time record when 
it carried $2.1 million tons of iron 
ore in a record-breaking season 
which opened on March 29 and did 
not close until the last iron ore cargo 
was unloaded at Cleveland on 
Dee. 17. 2 

This year the original objective 
aimed at transporting 95 million tons 
of iron ore but up to May 1 the fleet 
was 6.7 million tons behind its 
standing on the same date a year 
ago. It is possible that this handicap 
may be overcome, aided by expected 
addition of 16 large ore carriers to 
the U.S. fleet, some of which will not 
be ready until midsummer. 

No New. Canadian Ships 

So far as can be gathered, no new 
ships are planned for the Canadian 
lake fleet and, as a matter of fact, 
some losses have already occurréd: 

W. H. Coverdale, president of 
Canada Steamships Lines, Canada’é 
largest lake fleet owner-.and opéra+ 
tor, reported to the shareholders af 
the recent annual meeting that this 
company now owns 71 steamships, 
of which 59 are freight and 12 are 
passenger ships. He added that 
three canal-size steamers were-iost 
last year by enemy action and that 
since the beginning of this year an 


is the rémoval of grain from its for- 
mer premier position to a secondary 
role, In its place the wartime prior- 
ity list has placed iron ore at. the 
top. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion in the United States restored its 


Starting under the handicap of.a late opening, the 
ships of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence fleets are 


orld’s Busiest Waterway 


Even. here periods :¢f: low water. 


~ 


line used to provide regular passen- 
ger service from Lake Erie and 


Detroit river points to Lakes Michi-| (74 


gan and Superior. Most of © 
services have disappeared or b 
modified. © 

Major. passenger traffic on the 


c-] upper lakes has been in the hands 


may prevent such huge freight car | t 


4 


striving to meet their increased, objectives for carrying 
iron ore, coal and other freight. . Without, this fleet, the 
war effort of Canada and the United States would be 
seriously handicapped. Its efficiency as a carrier of huge 

-tonnages of bulk freight has made the Upper Lakes 
route the means of transporting more freight than any 
similiar waterway inthe world: 


permit requirements for the Great 
Lakes fleet allowing preferential 
treatment for ore cargoes on the 
lakes on May 5. Fuel of various 
kinds gets second priority, a classifi- 
cation covering coal and oil which 
moves in tank ships. Normal policy 
is for central Canada to import its 
coal, which comes almost entirely 
from the United States, during the 
summer months across the lakes 
during the navigation season, stock- 
piling it. against the months when 
lake traffic is halted by winter wea- 
ther. 
Regulations Amended 


Last year, and it is expected again 
in 1943, a number of ships which 
normally operated in the grain trade 
were required to carry iron ore. 
Maritime regulations: of the United 
States were amended to permit 
Canadian vessels to carry cargo from 
one port in the United States to an- 
other port ‘in’ the same country, in 
other words, to engage in’ coastwise 
shipping for United States account. 
This.is.a.type of traffic normally re- 
served for ships of U. S. registry. 
“<r Twe Traffic Stages 
» Broadly. speaking : traffic! on. the 
Great Lakes is divided into two sec- 
tions. On the upper lakes and ex- 
tending down to Lake Ontario, oper- 
ate the large bulk carriers which 
move -the- greater portion of: the 
grain, the coal and iron ore which 
makes these waterways carry a 


@ No one group of men is more appreciative of the 
difficult transportation situation which T.T.C. and 
Gray Coach Lines face than the men of Industry. 


Many war plants have instituted a system of “‘stag- 
gered hours” to relieve the pressure of peak loads. 
Some are assisting by selling car tickets on their 


1 hw 


Many have established transit and informa- 
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riers as the Lemoyne of the Canada 
Steamships Lines fleet from carry- 
ing its capacity in cargo. This situa- 
tion will be helped, it is pointed out 
by engineers of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, by 
completion of the Ogoki diversion 
scheme. It is estimated that naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes will benefit 
by about $1 million: annually as a 
result of these diversions being car- 
ried on by Ontario Hydro. It will 
mean an increase of 2% in. in the 
Great Lakes level, a seemingly small 
depth of water but of great import- 
ance in the added freight carrying 
capacity it permits. These large ships 
are accustomed to navigating - the 
canals at Welland or the Soo with 
only a few inches clearance for their 
hylls and an extra 2% in, of water 
represents a considerable increase in 
tonnage which can be carried’ in 
each trip through these restricted 
waterways. High water -levels this 
year will aid maximum loading of 
ships. 


Diversified. Traffic 


About ‘a ‘year. ago the. Dominion 
Bureau of. Statistics. stopped publi- 
cation of details on traffic through 
the various canals on the Great 
Lakes systems as a measure of 
national security. But.the last avail- 
able figures for May, 1942, illustrate 
the complexity and types of traffic 
which move through the Sault Ste. 


ters of a million tons through the 


| St. Lawrence canals. ; 


Operations Controlled 

- Lake shipping companies report 
important changes in their method 
of operation since the war started. 
Mr. Coverdale, for example, told his 
shareholders that had the company 
had unrestricted operation of ‘its 
fleet under its own control earnings 
would have been substantially bet- 
ter although 1942 was the best year 
in the history of the company. He 
drew attention to the restricted 
operations and services beyond the 
company’s control. \ 

He was referring to control which 
Canada’s Wartime Shipping Board 
exercises over the chartering of all 
ships.owned in this country. Result 
‘of the: working of this policy is that 


“no Canadian ship owner can charter 


his ships, even to himself, without 
permission of the shipping board. 

It is part of a larger scheme 
whereby ships are sent wherever the 
need is most critical. It means a 
grain company owning a few ships 
of its own cannot be sure that it 
can use its own ships to bring wheat 


down the lakes to Ontario ports 
where it is milled into flour. The 


shipping board may decide it is more 
important for the over-all war effort 
that this boat should take a load of 
iron ore to Hamiikton or coal to To- 
ronto or perhaps even that the ship 
shall be transferred to the ocean 
service after refitting as required. 

Last year lake freighters were 
sunk by enemy action in the coastal 
waters around Canada. This year 
they are to be armed, too, for their 
own protection, in recognition of the 
risks, they meet in wartime. 


Passenger Traffic Declines 
The passenger-carrying side of the 
lake traffic is less important than it 
was a few yéars ago and for a 
period carrying of passengers last 
year was restricted by order. A few 
years ago more than one American 


tion departments to work out wartime transportation 
arrangements for their employees‘and to consult with 


the T.T.C, 
problems. 


and other transit agencies on traffic 


The pressure of traffic congestion is as are , 
T.T.C, and Gray Coach Lines trust that ralwhaiy 


continue and expand further 
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of two Canadian companies, Canada 
Steamship Lines and the Canadian 
Pacific. The former sdils from the 
St, Clair and the Detroit river ports 
up the Great Lakes and the latter 
from Georgian Bay, 

Also important is what is termed 
the package freight business, a traf- 
fic which moves an amazingly large 
percentage of the manufactured 
goods going from one port to an- 
other along the Great Lakes, Cus- 
tomary schedule calls for the 
smaller and medium sized boats to 
bring a cargo of grain from the head 
of the lakes to some port on Georgian 
Bay; Lake Erie or Lake Ontario. For 
return cargo they will pick up a 
load of package freight. The lake 
shipper classes everything as pagk- 
age freight which is not handled in 
bulk. 

In a period. when unusual de- 
mands on transportation systems 
require that every possible service 
be used to capacity, the Great Lakes 
system and its fleet of 750-odd ships 
assumes unusual proportions. With- 
out it the war effort of both Canada 
and the United States would be 
seriously hampered. 


Montreal Trams 
Wants Change 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Dismissal of union 
applications for obligatory em- 
ployee participation in company’s 
profits exceeding $15 millions an- 
nually, is sought by Montreal 
Tramways Co. in a brief submitted 
to the National War Labor Board. 


This arrangement was entered 
into between the company and the 
union in 1940, but it is contended 
that the government ruling on the 
cost-of-living ‘bonus “by necessary 
implication,” subsequently cancelled 
the program. 

Union . applications for  profit- 
sharing order were filed on widely 
separated dates. The first..was filed 
in April, 1942, by the Syndicate 
Union. and the second last month 
by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway - Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, now recognized ' 
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Faced with one of the biggest freighting jobs in its bistory, and a short season to do it 
in, Canada's lake fleet is more active than ever. Here the LeMoyne, one of the largest 
freighters on the lakes, discharges iron ore. 


as sole bargaining agent for com- 
pany. employees as a result of the 
recent strike. 

In. its brief the company claims 
that at the time the contract was 
entered into, the demand for a wage 
increase was refused. However, the 
employees sought protection against 


increases in cost of living. The 
company finally offered an increase 
of about 10%, which was accepted 
by the union, but not before fur- 
ther stipulations had been made 
for protection. As a result the com- 
pany further agreed to include a 
clause providing for distribution of 


part of the profits. 

Following a hearing, initiated by 
employees, the company, on Aug 
1, 1942, paid employees $321,724 un- 
der the profit clause. As from Jan, 
1 last year a bonus of $1.80 weekly, 
ae subsequent additions, has been 
paid. 
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A huge flood of war supplies moves 
gmoothly and steadily toward Can- 
ada’s ports. In contrast with 1914-18, 
there are no transportation snarls, 
no interruptions in service. 

Accenting the efficient job the rail- 
ways are doing is the fact that in 
1942 they handled 50% more freight 
and 40% more passengers than in 
1917. In 1917 there were periods of 
serious congestion, 

Canada’s railways, called on to 
assume a load never before equalled, 
had trying times in the period which 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities. 
The shrinkage in business brought 
gbout by the depression meant a 
ghrinkage in freights, earnings and 
in the number of railway employees, 
as well as in equipment. 

This was accentuated by diversion 
of short-haul traffic to the highway 
public carrier, plus a widening use 
of the automobile. Thus, just before 
the greatest need for railway serv- 
ice developed, there had been few 
new recruits in the skilled railway 
trades, and only a ‘comparatively 
meagre acquisition of new rolling 

tock and locomotives. 

The performance of the railways 
in such circumstances is one of the 
brightest features of Canada’s war 
effort. 

Influences on Traffic 


Reasons underlying the enormous 
increase in the volume of passenger 
traffic are well known. Those-under- 
lying the increase in freight traffic 
are not so familiar, 

In the first place, Canadian indus- 
try has expanded to an unprece- 
dented degree. Adequate transpor- 
tation by rail of both. materials. and 
completed products has proved vital 
to these development. 

Second, the disturbance occasion- 
ed by the war to ocean, coastal and 
inland shipping has led to the diver- 
sion of a substantial amount of bulk 
traffic to the railways. 

Instead of moving to the nearest 
seaport, as in peacetime, munitions 
of war and other exports destined 
abroad must be transported long: 
additional distance by rail to short- 
en the ocean haul. Coastal shipping 





gest has been subject to severe réstric-| The carrying capacity of freight | essential in time of war, has resulted k ‘umber 180 m= 
tions, and the number of vessels| cars has increased substantially. Ton-| from these achievements, In 1942) Women workers now number ius, P| qq ‘@ MOTI . | 
plying on inland lakes and rivers} nage per car mile rose from 26 tons | the number of employees on CP rail- out of a staff of 1,200. KINGSTON,.ONTARIO y 4 A 4 610 Federal Bldg., TORONTO 
has been greatly reduced. in 1917 to 32 tons in 1942. During | Way and inland steamship lines, for} The story of the CPR follows 
. : : : y i lel lines. Old-timers com- 
s Third, on account of gasoline ra-| the same period the average daily | example, was approximately the | along para } 
Co eee tioning, the scarcity.of rubber and | mileage made by all freight cars in- | same as it was 25 years earlier, but| ing back to the engine cab, the 


various regulations limiting truck 
operations, much of the traffic which 
in recent years moved by highway 
q has returned to the railways. This 
| is largely short-haul traffic, which 
| 


€s $321,724 une 
. As from Jan, 
f $1.80 weekly, 
tions, has been 





has necessitated the restoration of 
many local services and facilities. 
These arrangements are regarded 
5 for the most part as temporary expe- 
® dients to be abandoned upon the 
return of normal conditions, 
Fortunately, the steady improve- 
ment throughout the last quarter of 








Women have in this war added railroading to the growing list of 
jobs they are doing. 


a century in facilities, road bed, mo- 
tive power and rolling stock has 
enabled the railways to assume full 
share of the transportation require- 
ments of the nation. Fortunately, 
also, the upkeep of all the properties 
was such that no major betterments 
have been found necessary to pro- 
vide for the strenuous conditions of 
wartime service. 


A few comparisons of typical tests 
of efficienoy will indicate the degree 
of advancement. 


creased from 30 to 42 miles. 


The combined effect of these fac- 
tors has been to increase by 70% the 
utilization of freight cars. 


Locomotive and train performance 
has shown an equally marked im- 
provement in the last 25 years. In 
1942 the freight train load was 1,711 
tons, nearly one third greater than 
in 1917, while freight train speed be- 
tween terminals, including all de- 
lays, was almost 17 miles an hour, an 
increase of 60%. 


In the world of tomorrow, these metals 
increasingly will reduce dead weight 
without loss of strength, in other types of 


transportation. 


The vastly'expanded production of mag- 
nesium metal will make "travelling light" 
a commonplace reality. 


The full facilities of our modern foundries 
are now engaged in the production of 
aluminum alloy and magnesium "ELEK- 


TRON" castings. 


When Victory comes, the experience and 
technical knowledge gained in making the - 
most intricate light metal castings, will. 
be ready to meet industry's most exacting 


needs. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 
Foundries: ST. LAURENT, P.0. 19511943 Factories: MONTREAL, P.O. 


“Victory will come more swiftly.on wings of-magnesium” 
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TRAVELLING 
Light 
Urount war demands have greatly accel- 


erated. the use of light-weight metals. 
This is especially true in aircraft. 


. Measured in gross ton miles the 
work per hour performed by the 
average freight train in 1942 was 
twice that of 1917. 


In 1942: freight locomotives  re- 
quired on@ third less coal. than in 
1917 to do an equivalent amount of 
work, a saving of no less than 1% 
million tons in the year. 


Mobilize All Resources 


Conservation of manpower and 
materials, desirable in peace but 


the system they operated consisted 
of almost 3,000 more miles of line, 
and the traffic they handled was 
greater by nearly one half, ’ 


These results have been achieved 
in the face of many handicaps. It has 
been necessary to get out of every 
railway worker and every piece of 
equipment the maximum service. 


Scores of old locomotives which 
ordinarily would have been consid- 
ered as beyond further usefulness 
and replaced by new locomotives 
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‘freight cars for immediate service. 


‘| yards until shipping instructions 


Rails at Wor : = Fa Ny 


Our Railways Can Tak 


Prove Equal to H uge Job War Has Given Them. 


were reconditioned for service. More 


| than 100 such engines were redeem- 


ed by the CPR, Some of them were 


-| built in the hopeful days at the turn 


of the century and played a big part 
in building up Canada when the 
flood tide of immigration was filling 
the prairie provinces. All of them 
were on the rails before 1912 and ran 


_| many thousands of miles in contrib- 


uting to Canada’s war services be- 
tween 1914 and 1918. 


Back Inte Service 


Old-time engineers have been 
called back into service. Roderick 
MacLeay, for instance, a retired CNR 


‘engineer who had the ¢‘Internation- 


al’ run between Montreal and To- 
tonto, has re-entered the service as 
instructor of enginemen at the Tur- 
cot roundhouse. et 


Under normal conditions -railway- 
men retire at 65 years of age. Under 
wartime conditions this railway, rule 
is broken frequently. Since the 
start of the war both the CNR and 
the CPR have been granting exten- 
sions to certain employees desiring, 
to help the manpower situation, pro- 
vided they are physically fit. 


A good example of this fact can 
be found at the CNR”s Point St: 
Charles motive power and car shops, 
in Montreal, where 2,500 men are 
employed in maintaining rolling 
stock. To date 60 skilled machinists 
and mechanics are working under 
extensions. ; 


Women Also Help 


At National Railways Munitions 
Ltd. a naval gun manufacturing 
plant operated by the Canadian: Na- 
tional Railways, 70 of its employees 
are veterans of the first Great War; 
13 are veterans of the present war; 
and seven are veterans of both wars. 
In addition, several retired CNR 
employees have become workers at 
this plant. 
















































































































To help the manpower situation 
this plant also employs women 
workers to operate drilling, milling, 
honing, boring and slotter machines, 
overhead cranes, band saws and 
shapers, and to do bench work. The 


roundhouse or the shops; women 
taking over the jobs that once were 
the sole prerogative of the male, 


Organize for War 


To speed up the movement of 
freight in industrial yards, the rail- 
ways have co-operated with indus- 
try and government in laying out 
trackage to serve the numerous war 
plants that have been established. 


The railways were faced with the 
problem of keeping these industrial 
yards clear of materials awaiting 
overseas shipment and:of releasing 


The solution was found in the estab- 
lishment of storage yards where all 
such materials could be held, await- 
ing the arrival of convoys and trans- 
‘shipments. 

These storage yards have proved 
invaluable in speeding the flow of 
munitions and war supplies over- 
seas. Vast quantities of supplies are 
kept under constant guard in these 


are received. When these arrive 
great cranes move into the yards, 
load the materials into cars and fast 
freight trains roll them to the gea- 
board. 


Many Demands Made 


Canada’s war effort makes many 

other demands upon the railways. 
Trained personnel have been loaned 
to the government for specialized 
jobs. The railways have even help- 
ed in the selection and expropriation 
of land required for war plants, air 
fields, air training schools, location 
of beacons and other aids to aerial 
navigation. 
. The magnitude of these land oper- 
ations will be realized when it is 
known that more than 200 square 
miles of property have been involv- 
ed in transactions initiated and com- 
pleted for the Federal government 
by the CNR alone, 





Gatineau Bond 
Plan Approved 


Public Service Board of Quebe¢ 
has issued an order authorizing 
Gatineau Power Co. to call for ree 
demption $3 millions of its present- 
ly outstanding 5% debentures and 
replace them with a new issue of 
serial debentures. 


The company will issue $3 mil- 
lions principal amount of 3%% 
serial debentures, to be dated June 
1, 1943, to mature $600,000 on June 1 
in the years 1944 to 1948 inclusive. 
Principal, interest and premium 
will be payable in Canadian funds 
only. The new debentures will be 
sold at 101%, 


In authorizing the issue, the 
Board has ruled that no funded 
debt may be created by the com- 
pany unless its available income is 
not less than one and one-half 
times the interest charges on all 
interest-bearing obligations. More- 
over, the Board restricts payment 
of dividends to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the net available for divi- 


~ 
Breakdown of Income 


Particulars now available as to the 
sources of the company's income 
for 1942 show. that of the gain of 

in total revenue, Ontario 
contributed abcut $60,000; 
other electric systems, $23,000; other 
power sales, $216,000; transporta 
2,000 and other income 615,000. _ 
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STEEL PLATES IN ACTION 


This is a war of armour-as well.as of men. and 


Stelco is fighting in evry phase of it. Take Stelco _ 


Heavy Steel Plates alone, and consider the part 


they are playing: in cargo and ‘naval vessels; in- 


locomotives, tank cars, freight cars and other vital 
vessels, oil and water storage tanks; in dry docks. 
bridges, gun mounts and in the huge and devas- 
tating fleets of armoured cars, tanks, universal gun 


carriers and trucks — now smashing the Axis or in 


readiness for the zero hour of the Big Attack. Stelco 
Pilates are in action in war: they will be in action 
in peace, ready to meet all post-war needs. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF C. 


nae r . 


AKINS CLASSIFIERS 
CASTINGS 


CLC also manufactures 


FORGINGS e 


Ulustrated is the 110° Four High 
Reversing Plate Mill equipped with 


. "backing-up’ rolls to produce plates 


of uniform thickness, 


Fertait oa WAR HORSE 


Helping to win the war are giant war horses like these ey 
being produced by C.L.C. craftsmen in ever increasing num- 
bers to meet emergency demands. Efficient transportation 
is vital to Canada’s war effort and C.L.C.’s vast plant is 
geared to the task of “keeping ’em rolling”. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL EQUIPMENT 
e  SELECTRO VIBRATING SCREENS 
PLATE WORK 


eae ere 
CANADIAN <Clo> COMPANY 
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The keystone of the entire post- 
war structure is assurance backed 
by public opinion, by both the 
Government in power and the 
Opposition, that national income 
and employment must and will 
be maintained at or near present 


wartime levels. With such assur-. 


ance, private enterprise, confident 
of its markets, can boldly make 
plans for production. Without it,} 
indecision and chaos will result, | 
So declared H. G. Cochrane, De- 
partment of Munitions and Sup- 
ply, in a paper on the postwar 
pattern presented before the 
annual meeting of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada. 

Mr. Gochrane said that making 
a pattern for postwar production 
involved the study of available 
human resources, broken down 
by skill and location, of material 
resources and potential rate, of 
extraction, of plant capacities and 
suitable peacetime uses to which 
they must be put, of transporta- 


tion, taxation, rate of demobiliza- |. 


tion, of built-up backlogs of un- 
filled wants in durable goods, 
plant improvement, retooling and 
expansion as well as residential 
and commercial construction and 
many other related items. 

A shelf of public works must 
be.prepared and ready to be built 
at public expense as and. when a 
drop in employment and national 
production threatens as it may 
either during the tooling up 
period for peace, or when the 
pent-up demand for goods and 
services slackens. 

General Electric Plan 


Much of Mr. Cochrane’s. paper 
was based upon a translation into 
Canadian terms of the approach 
to postwar planning made by R. 
P. Custin and S. A. Holme of the 

, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.. (Financial Post, Sept. 
19, 1942). This American survey 
determined that: 

(1) In 1940 (a pre-war year) 
it required $22 worth of capital 
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‘buying power to support $78 pro- 

duction of consumers’ goods and 
services; 

(2) For 1943 (the peak war 

, year). they estimated around $45 

capital goods production to sup- 
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5 Now W vill Help Eliminate Confusion 


war ecale, with & gre $2.25 ‘billions, the components 
on.a pre- 


national output of $7 billions and | thereof, 


proportions 


a maintenance of the $35 capital | similar to those used for the U. S., 


goods to $65 
ratio which —- be about 


- Paeclan’ oy 1947 should national income be ‘unintained 


at $7 billions. Jobs will have to be found for around 
one million displaced war workers and demobilized armed 
- forees. An engineer here atiempts to indicate what the 
postwar pattern of Canadian business might be. His 


main themes are that there 
and that this is 
as it is for Ottawa. 


should he preparation now 


just as much a job for private business 





port $55 worth of consumers’ 
goods; and — 

(3) For postwar year, two 
years after victory, $30 of cap- 
ital goods production to support 
$70 worth of consumers’ goods. 

Canadian Picture 


Mr. Cochrane developed his 
theme stating that the ‘actual | Du 
ratio for Canada for (1) pre-war 
year, can only be'estimated very 
roughly from statistics available, 
but it would appear to be nearer 
$35 capital goods production sup- 
porting $65 of consumers’ goods 
production. The estimated Cana- 
dian ratio for (2) will not differ 
widely from that for the U. S. in 
the peak war year. 

Mr. Cochrane states that it is 
difficult to visualize a ratio for a 
postwar year for Canada, similar 
to that suggested for the U..S. in 
the’ General Electric plan as in 
(3) namely $30 capital goods to 
$70 consumers’ goods. Assuming 
expenditures on security and for 
help for undeveloped countries to 
the same proportion of total pro- 
duction as for the U. S., and a 
continuation of gold production 


expenditures. per. year, say three 
years. after victory in Canada, 
somewhat as follows: - 


Millions of $ 
Security, sa ecereeteee #eebereree 450 
Help feces ahaa eteetepecee 200 
Precious metals production ...... 200 
Inventory expansion. ..¢-ceivaesss 500 
Replacement, expandion & tooling 
of plants ee dee se eee reer ereeees 630 
Homes ..... beeeeeeeeteceseereees 560 
Public works i... eeeeeeerereces 
Durable gooda ..... seepeceeeres 
Consumer eeeeeeeereesocee 3.40 
Total ...seveccevcses Seeeseeees 7,000 


Eniployment Needed 


In June, 1941, there were 2,865,- 
000 Canadian wage earners, There 
was a 20% increase from October, 
1941, to date, making a present 
total of roughly 3,460,000. Add- 
ing the employment in the armed 
forces of say 750,000, gives a total 
of 4,210,000. Mr. Cochrane as- 
sumes a reduction of 10% in this 
total for postwar years two or 
three years after victory as was 
done in the General Electric plan, 
so that there would then be some 
3,800,000 in employment or re- 
‘maining in‘ uniform for 1946-47 
and producing $7 billions worth 
of gross national production. 

Capital goods production ac- 


| being $335 millions for public 
works, $560 millions for private 
construction of homes, perhaps 
$105 millions of plant construc- 
tion and expansion, $525 millions 
of equipmient, pal seata. and 
tools and the balance on inven- 
tory expansion and precious 


.| metals production. Dollar volume 


of construction contracts would 
then be around $900 millions to 
$1 billion, machinery and equip- 
ment another $700 millions. 

Mr. Cochrane estimates that 
resulting employment would be 
around 1,350,000 for capital goods 
production while for construction 
and equipment only an employ- 
ment of 900,000 in proportion of 
perhaps 320,000 on-site and 580,- 
000 off-site. Mining and manu- 
facturing account for another 
500,000. 

One Third Constructing 

Thus roughly, one third of the 
potential output of the entire 
labor force would be devoted to 
the construction and equipment of 
permanent structures, factories, 
housing, roads and the like. Mr. 
Cochrane points out that there 
are to be $335 millions annually 
provided from the’Federal purse 
for public works, while $1.2 bil- 
lions, slightly over three times as 
much, would be financed. and 
built by. private enterprise. 

This then, declares the author, 
is a pattern of postwar production 
and employment for Canada, say 
three years after victory, with 
national income maintained near 
war levels, and inflation averted 
through the retention of what- 
ever wartime control may be 
necessary. 

Intervening Period 

However, Mr. Cochrane points 
out that during the intervening 
tooling up period between victory 
and-stability, it will probably be 


cording to this estimate would be ' necessary to devote greater ex- 
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penditure to public works. In 


attempting to estimate the num- | 


bér of peacetime jobs that must 


that there are 950,000 warwork- 
ers in C , 200,000. of whom 
are women, and around 740,000 
men in uniform. 

Assuming 200,000 will be kept 
in uniform, that 175,000 war- 
workérs will be retired and an- 
other 125,000 remain on war pro- 
duction, this would leave 1,200,- 
000 for whom peacetime jobs 
must be found. Perhaps as many 
as 200,000 of these will be needed 
to supply sufficient additional 
consumers’ goods and services so 
sthat. our standard of living may 
be brought back to pre-war stan- 
dards. This would leave one mil- 
lion to be immediately absorbed 
into peacetime employment and 
capital goods production. 

Mr. Cochrane declares that how 
fast private enterprise will ab- 
sorb that gumber can only be 
guessed, but it is certainly going 
to be necessary to provide funds 
for employing somewhere _ be- 
tween this number of one million 
and the' 200,000 or so on-site and 
off-site workers to be ultimately 
engaged in producing $335 mil- 
lions worth of public works for a 
year or so. 

Need War Substitute 

He points out the enormous ac- 
tivity of wartime cannot be 
maintained through any auto- 
matic rise in living standards. 
There is needed a powerful eco- 
nomic and moral substitute for 
war, when it is over, to provide 
the impetus to keep the economic 
machine going. Stimulation may 
have to be artificial, but it must 
be expressed to a great gxtent in 
construction activity at first. This 
indicates the need for having a 
planned program of public works 
ready to take up the slack until 
private industry gets tooled up 
and. ready to ‘use them. 

A subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion has already drafted a stan- 
dard project questionnaire, based 
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on ideas gleaned from contractors 
and engineers from all parts of 
Canada, ready for use the moment 
a central organization is set up 
to receive returns. As these re- 
plies come in they will presum- 
ably be analyzed and reduced to 
common terms, inspected and 
passed on or rejected, evaluated 
in terms of quantities of principal 
materials and manhours of vari- 
ous skills, needs for equipment, 
power, fuel and transportation 
assessed and scheduled for time. 
Summaries of these items can 
then be equated to known output 


and inventories, and a_ balance; 


sheet of shortages and surpluses 
made. 

From here on, says Mr. Coch- 
rane, the committees on conser- 
vation and conversion of war 
plants could take a hand. Here 
there is held to be scope for vis- 
ion and realism in seeirfg the need 
for, and the possibility of pro- 
viding substitute materials where 
scarcities exist or where savings 
can be made. The National Re- 


search Council should be invited | and farm machin 
llion dollars wo 


to sit in on these deliberations. 


The longer term prospects for 


employment following victory 
after the first two or three years 
of readjustment are over, seem ta 
be tremendous, according to Mr, 
Cochrane. Enormous backlogs of 
unfilled wants have been build- 
ing up. By the end of 1944, the 
very earliest that normal produc- 
tion is likely to be resumed, 
there should be backlogs of 500,- 
000 autos and trucks, half a 
million radios, $200 millions 
worth of construction equipment 
ry, half a bil- 
of electrical 
(Continued on page 20) 





Daily Services 


_ Transcontinental 


Balifax - Moncton - Montreal - Ottawa » 
Toronto - North Bay - Winnipeg - Regina- 


Lethbridge - Vancouver 
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is only one day wide 


Spanning the continent twice each day—T.C.A. has overcome the 
barriers of distance—shrunk the vast expanse of the Nation—until 


the shores of the Atlantic are but a day’s distance from the shores 
of the Pacific. It speeds the men, materials and mails essential to 


Victory—104,446 passengers, 2,309,000 pounds of air mail and 
363,000 pounds of air express in 1942. 


transport. 


In war as in peace, T.C,A. is an essential arm of the Nation's 


; For information, reservations, etc., consult your nearest 
TCA Tealtic Office, or any C.N.R. passenger representative, 
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Buses and Trucks 





Freighting on the. 





Truck Transport I ndustry Plays h mpo rtant Rale 


By JOHN N. NICKELL 


Editor, Bus and Truck Transport in 
Canada 


Government control has restricted 
and complicated Canadian highway 
transportation but, in so doing, has 
made the public more aware of the 
gervices and has produced a health- 
fer industry. ° 

Control of truck operation, di- 
vided into private ownership class 
gnd common carrier or over-the- 
road hauler, started with the com- 
mon carrier, in the form of a request 
from the administrator of services 
* for voluntary curtailment wherever 
possible. 


Considerable pooling of shipments 
was worked out by the industry, but 
in December, 1942, the administra- 
tor admitted that.these savings 
were not sufficient and told opera- 
tors that their business methods 
were not sound and that greater 
curtailment of truck use had to be 
made, 


He said that the rubbér situation 
was so serious that drastic economies 
were essential to assure truck serv- 
ices for the future. The controller 
of supplies froze new tires in opera- 
tors’ hands, limiting them to tires 
for running wheels of vehicles and 
one spare for each. New tires could 
be bought on permit from the con- 
troller by classes of operators per- 
forming essential services. 


Gasoline rationing for commercial 
vehicles went into effect last April. 
All classe’ of commercial vehicles 
were either rationed or placed on a 
regulated basis, allowing travel to 
the extent operated previously, in 
most cases. 


Some classes of common carrier, 
such as livestock haulers, contract 
carriers and furniture movers, were 
restricted to a predetermined num- 
ber of miles representing a reduction 
in previous operations. If more 
gasoline was desired, these restricted 
operators could submit applications 
for extra allowance to the adminis- 
trator of services. Proof that the 
goods they were hauling could not 


be hauled by other means was used 
by the adminiatrator as a criterion of 
extra gasoliné needs. 
. Routes Reduced 

Truck collection services used in 
the transportation of milk and créam, 
from producers to dairies and pro- 
cessors were singled out by the ad- 


ministrator for reduction of routes, |' 


schedules and changes in customers 
and outlets, Duplication and cross- 
hauling have been cut down and 
greater co-operation by operators 
has resulted. 
Curtailment of private truck op-' 
erations was urged by the adminis- 


pooling plan, which was later recom- 
mended to .large communities 
throughout Canada. In April, 1943, 
the administrator said the-national 
over-all savings in retail deliveries 
had reached 25% during’a period of 
increased sales and rationing of pri- 
vate passenger car driving. 

Bread. delivery economizing re- 
sulted in a saving of 10 to 15% in 
number of routes. Wholesale deliv- 
eries were cut 250 million truck 
miles per annum. . 


The exigencies of war have been 
borne ‘by truck operators untii the 
entire industry is on a sounder oper- 





‘ 

Faced with nceessity for saving gasoline and tires, . 
and at the same time of carrying more freight, Canada’s 
motor transport industry has done a notable job. Dupli- 
cate routes and cross-hauling have been cut down, ‘there — 
is a new co-operation among operators, and in spite of 
the restrictions and complications brought by war the 
indusjry today is in a healthy state. 





trator for some months prior to 
Order A-314 issued in August, 1942. 
It required permits for operating 
more than 35 miles from registered 
address of vehicles. This did not 
apply to public or for-hire vehicles, 
farm trucks or vehicles operated in 
public services. 


The administrator's aim was to 
have every private truck operation 
examined. 

Industries representing large num- 
bers of private trucks protested, but 
the administrator insisted that the 
order apply or that sufficient justifi- 
cation be given for the granting of 
permits to exceed the limit. Thus 
these industries dug into individual 
operations, contrived pool and or- 
ganization of deliveries to efféct 
economy of thousands of tire miles. 


\ 
Delivery Experiment 


In December, 1942, WPTB used 
the city of St. Catharines, Ont., as 
a guinea pig to test a retail delivery 


ating basis. W. M. McCutcheon; 
present administrator of services, 
has promised operators more strin- 
gent control and the rubber contro}- 
ler has warned that po new rubber 
will be available for civilian truck 
tires. 


Production of synthetic rubber 
has progressed rapidly in the United 
States where officials expect that 
supplies of crude will last for mili- 
tary and essential needs until syn- 
thetic is available. They even sug- 
gest that sufficient synthetic, will be 
available for essential civilian truck 
services. 


September, 1943, is looked to as 
the beginning of synthetic rubber 
production in Canada at the Govern- 
ment-owned plant in Sarnia, but this 
is earmarked for military needs. 
Synthetic rubber formulae are not 
expected to produce rubber for doing 
truck hauling services. The Govern- 
ment did release reclaim rubber to 
mix with a small amount of crude to 


produce a “Victory fire.” Unfortun- 


ately, this tire does not stand up very | This has been taken by qperators as. 


well under heavy truck use. 


Production Stopped 
Since May, 1942, truck production 


has been stopped and all new trucks | 


have been bought from a supply in 
dealers’ hands on authority of a per- 
mit from the motor vehicle control- 
ler, granted to operators doing essen- 
tial services, after convincing the 
controller that there was no other 
way to handle the service. 


hiniila in, 1942 as the railways. 


indication that their services will be 
given fair ‘consideration by the 
administrator in the future. 

War conditions in the transporta- 
tion of people by bus, both inter- 
urban and urban, are more serious. 
The Department of Munitions and 
Supply, through Transit Controller 
George S. Gray, has exercised su- 
preme direction of this industry. 

At the outbreak of war these 
facilities exceeded public demands. 


In February, 1943, the motor | Many operators had equipment idle. 
vehicle controller saw that some| Considerable increase in employ- 
new trucks had to, be produced so} ment and the advent of gasoline ra- 


released sufficient materials for pro- 


duction of 3,600 commercial units, | ally, 


tioning changed this picture radic- 
In time the Government 


by three manufacturers. These are | recognized the seriousness and the 
going to dealers for resale to permit | transit controller urged voluntary 


holders at a slightly increased cost. 


An immediate problem threaten- 
ing to tie up trucks is a shortage 


curtailment in routes, schedules and 
use of equipment. 
Accustomed to obtaining new 


of parts. Many operators have units | equipment quite readily from the 


out of service due to repairs. Pro- 


United States, operators were sur- 


duction of parts is controlled on aj prised to find that material short- 


previous. production 


percentage | ages and demands for vehicles in 


basis. Manpower shortages are quite | the United States, combined with 


serious but have. not stépped serv- 
ices. 
The common carrier has been de- 


Foreign Exchange Control Board 
regulations, stymied this practice. 
Transit control bought bus equip- 


clared an essential industry under | ment with Government funds, to be 


terms of national selective service, 


released to areas deemed most in 


thereby increasing the flow of new | need, upon the understanding that 


men, even though they require con- 


the vehicles could be conscripted for 


siderable training. Training courses | use elsewhere if n€eded. 


have been fostered by the industry, 
but little result has accrued to date. 


Essential Industry 


The administrator of services has’| larly in industrial areas, until the 
declared the trucking industry, par-| movement of people became of 
ticularly common carriers, essential | major importance in the scheme of 
to war production. On April 15 he | war production, In large cities such 
told the Canadian Industrial Traffic | as Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and 


League, Ontario Division: ‘“Inter- 
urban motor transport is an integral 


part of the production line of muni- | large stores and companies with the 
tions of war and a breakdown of| resuit that riding was spread over 
services rendered would be quite} periods when the movement of 
as serious as a breakdown in the | workers was. at a low ebb. All 


conveyor system of a modern indus- 
trial plant designed for war produc- 
tion.” 


Mr. McCutcheon told the traffic | inate many routes and services. 


men that the over-the-road hauler 


carried twice as much broken lot | military establishments in places 
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Staggered Hours 


Demands for public transpbdrtation 
services increased rapidly, particu- 


Vancouver, the controller sought 
staggering of working hours by 


buses were licensed to operate by 
the controller and urban systems 
were forced to consolidate or elim- 


Construction of war plants and 


not previously reached by public 
transportation created the need for 
bus services which had to be served 
by the relatively same supply of 
vehicles formerly required in nor- 
mal services. Answering this prob- 
lem, the Transit Controller endeav- 
ored to so curtail urban services as 
to guarantee adequate service to 
these new areas. ¢ 

Passengers carried by urban sys- 
tems are, in the large areas espe- 
cially, many times the pre-war 
levels, with promise of increase as 
private car driving get hit further. 

As part of the answer, the Transit 
Controller introduced the Wartime 
Industrial Transit Plan» whereby 
workers willing to carry féllow em- 

| ployees are granted extra gasoline. 
This plan has been adopted quite 
generally due partly to ready co- 
operation by employers. 

Within the last few months some 
buses have been filtering into service 
and the urban situation has a good 
chance of meeting demands, even 
though overcrowding. is here to 
stay for a while. By his actions, the 
transit controller has indicated that 
these services will be given the 
greatest possible consideration in 
the matter of tires and gasoline, 
even though he has insisted on. the 
greatest care in their use. 


Bus Travel 


Interurban Bus services were hot 
restricted by the transit controller, 
except to request voluntary curtail- 

| ment, until December, 1942, when he 
confined this travel to a continuous 
journey of not more than 50 miles. 
This erder means a reduction of 
about 50% in revenue and volume. 


operators, Mr. Gray insisted that bus 
routes duplicating railways be elim- 
inated even more than had been done 
previously. 

His declared object was to pre- 
serve the interurban bus for servic- 


portation for people resident” in 
rural areas, for -vhom rail service 







Despite heated objections, by some’ 


ing ‘short-haul passengers and to 
guarantee some measure of trans- 














































































almost eliminated long-haul travel. 

Operators were allowed to seek 
permission to carry passengers more 
than 50 miles on routes where they 
could prove that rail duplication or 
other conditions prohibited travel 
by rail: Many operations were re- 
stoted on this: basis, even / though 
large numbers of interurban buses 
have been transferred to service to 
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Wright aircraft engines 
jobs. They're in there, 
tough . .. where the loads are heavy. . 
are long... 
That’s why you find Wright powering the fast, two-fisted 
heavy bombers , .. the big transports .. 
carriers. It’s that way in war. . 
the victory Wright engines are helping to win. 

When it’s power for the air’s big fellows, Wright is tops! 


“Fly with Wright the World Over” 


CANADIAN. WRIGHT LIMITED 


CANADA 


Wn ight Powers the BIG ONES 
eee la War... tn Peace 


don’t pick the soft spots, the easy 
slugging it out where the going is 


MONTREAL 


WRIGHT 
 Becraft 


war’ industries or put away for 
future needs. 

Public travel generally has been 
discouraged by the Government, 
even though a huge increase in 
money in circulation has made peo- 
ple want to travel more than nor- 
mally: 

Highway transportation of all 
kinds has been a victim of wartime 


it will be the same after 


. where the hops 


. the mighty cargo- 





shortages, as well as just plain ex- 
cessive demands for services. The 
outlook for next year is not unfavor- 
able. Even though future Govern- 
ment control will probably extend 
along the lines previously set out, 


.the highway transport industry has 


a good chance of emerging with full 
honors as a mature transportation 
factor in the postwar period. 
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"Bristol and Rolls-Royce 
Engines 


Bs down, aie rebuild and test; tear down, inspect, rebuild and 
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That is the patient, painstaking job performed hundreds of times a year by 
- the more than 500 workers in the Montreal and Vancouver plants of British 
Aeroplane Engines, Limited. 


- To them the R.C.A.F. has given a vital assignment that helps keep aloft in 
Canadian skies all the planes, both:in training and operational services, which 
are powered by; Bristol and Rolls-Royce Engines. i a re doing a job 


Moteover, British Aeroplane Engines, Limited expects to handle double its 
present volume of overhauls during the next twelve months — besides 
maintaining its present close cooperation with air stations across Canada 
through travelling service representatives. 
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was not availabie or suitable, This 
shrinkage meant the operation of 
-| considerably fewer schedules and 


Malartic Gold Fields turned out 
$504,520 from milling 63,661 tons of 
ore in the first quarter of 1943, close 
to $20,000 more than the average 
quarterly output of 1942. Operat- 
ing costs were high during the quar- 
ter as extra farm labor was avail, 
able whieh was used on develop- 
ment work. Thi¢ labor supply, 
along with operating costs, will be 
reduced when the farmers leave in 
the spring. The mine will be in ex- 
cellent position for extended pro- 
duction even if development has to 
be suspended entirely, General Man- 
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URE, he’s'a big fellow now... big and 

mighty important to Canada... yet only 

2. few short years ago that mark just cleared 

his head. Hard to believe .,. but the notch 
is there to prove it. 

It’s an old family custom—this marking 
growth on the door-frame—and we at Noorduyn 
have some marks worth talking about. Such 
accomplishments as a growth in plane produc- 


de 


ne the 2 : ager J. P. Norrie, states. In the No. 
se tion of over three thousand per cent in two years 2 miné nearly 1000 ft. of, ore (931 
in . : . ) ne i ’ 
! while our payroll increased by less ‘than one- drifting ea neaincadin i esa No. 
shores fourth that figure—evidence of great payroll 2 mine shaft. while approximately 


500 ft. pf ore was reported opened 
up in the No, 1 shaft. area. Greatest 
lengths of ore _ were on the 
second level of No. 2 shaft. 


tial to growth and far greater growth in productive 


ability. And that’s the kind of growth that 
helps Canada. 


Marks on the door! Noorduyn’s are going 


Up .oeUpeo UP! . Ks, 
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Chart above shows Noonduya’ s- lea increase in soalcg Riese 
transports Bnd Harvard advanced trainers. Tt tells of @ ahr ose will 

invaluad flight which peace g ti at development ‘ results 
" oe cae oe a? + a ior and No. 2 ore bodies 


. wae - | showed better widths, lengths and 


AVIATIOV : Bo aes values than were indicated by‘ pre- 
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Ontario Nickel Corp. shareholders 
were informed at their annual 





ation’s 


liminary diamond drilling. Widths| 
of 15 ft. of ore have been shown in|. 
preparations for 
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‘Maker of the “‘Norseman,"2 aie Canadian-deslgned, oisue in 1 production Me 4 
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Survey Finds Education Outlay Should be Doubled © 


Here, in brief, are the recommendations 


by the 


eommittee/under the auspiees of the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association which recently completed a detailed 
study of Canada’s educational problem:. : 


Canada’s educational system 
needs in addition to the present 
yearly expenditures of $1468 mil- 


- lions an outlay of $144 millions an- 


nually and a capital sum of $59.2 mil- 
lions if it is to serve with complete 
effectiveness the expanding needs 
of the country, according to a na- 
tion-wide survey made by a commit- 
tee under the auspices of the Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Asso- 
ciation. Only half the amount con- 
sidered necessary is now being 
spent, the group found, eiting the 
salaries of teachers as one major 
item needing an immediate upward 
adjustment. 

“Today, as often in the past, the 
departments of education are point- 
ing out ‘that national progress and 
vigor depend upon continuous edu- 
cational endeavor,” the report of the 
eommittee’s findings states, adding 
that in recent years there has been 
an interprovincial pooling of inter- 
este and ideas to an extent not gen- 
erally realized. 

“As the survey proceeded the con- 
viction grew that the maintenance 
of provincial autonomy is by no 
means incompatible with pro- 
gress and national improvement,” 
the Seport continues. It does not 
favor a transfer of responsibility for 
education from provincial to federal 
authorities: 

“Provincial departments of educa- 
tion are by no means complacent or 
reactionary. They have taken the 
lead in detecting weaknesses in the 
schools and in moving toward im- 
provement. ... Public education in 
Canada has not been content to fol- 
low public opinion but has anticipat- 
ed it. In many cases it has molded 
that opinion, sometimes deferring 
to it until sufficient popular support 
has been accorded for effective re- 
form.” - . 

The committee’s findings under- 
line the fact that while the financial 
question is of vital importance, lack 
of immediate money need not hinder 
progress. It is felt that plans pro- 
vide for “sectional” advances, since 
educators are accustomed to making 


_ changes when and as funds become 


available. 

The outstanding immediate needs 
are: 

Health examinations and follow- 
up treatment for all children. 


ferly ‘equalized. 


" Increased grants more nearly on 
the basis of need. 

Better selection, more adequate 
preparation of teachers. 

Higher salaries. 

Adequate programs, especially 
_in secondary education, regardless 
of locality. - at, 

Larger units of administration. 

Better buildings. 

Special schools in agriculture, 
technical subjects, etc. et 

Complete “practical”’ education. 

More programs of counselling 
and guidance. 

Additional supervision and as- 
sisting teachers. 

Added library service. 

Scholarships for brighter stu- 
dents leading to higher education. 

Transportation in rural areas. 

Part-time education between the 

ages of 16 and 18. 

Three conditions are held to be 
inescapable in any plan for the im- 
provement of present educational 
policies and facilities: 


1, The extension of publicly 


equalization, it is declared, must be 
established, 


School curricula, which have in 
recent years been under revision in 
nearly all areas, are found to be 
marked by two opposing tendencies. 
One ‘is the belief of many that the 
traditional school courses are basic, 
but need variation or revision. The 
other is a tendéncy to set up com- 
peting programs, one termed “cul- 
tural,” | while the more vocational 
courses are called “practical” or 
“utilitarian.” The .position taken 
by the report is that the two objec- 
tives must be combined. 

Total new costs of the recom- 
mended program are outlined as 
follows: 

Annual 


Advanced work . 
Adult Education .. 
» 144,000,000 $59,260,000 


Total 
Grand total ...+..» $203,260,000 


Teacher Shortage 
The teaching profession is finding 
it increasingly difficult to attract 


Salaries of Canada’s school teachers are far too low, 
and the health of children in many schools is being 
neglected, according to a recently-completed survey into 
educational methods in Canada. Total new costs annu- 
ally of “moderate” program of improvement would be 
$144 millions above the present yearly expenditures of 
$146.8 millions, with a capital payment of $59.2 ° mil- 
lions. On the basis of the survey there are recommended 
some far-reaching schemes to raise the Canadian educa- 


tional standard. 


owned education will cost very 
much more than Canadians are 
now spending on it. 


2. The monéy must be secured 
where it is available. 

3. Additional funds should be 
spent where needed. To provide 
education at equal levels in all 
parts of all provinces constitutes a 
major problem. : 


The urgent need of further finan- 
cial aid is emphasized ‘by the fact 
that‘ the most important source of 
revenue of school purposes, the tax 
on real estate, is no longer in many 
eases sufficient. Also, assessed val- 
ues are stated to be not yet prop- 
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and maintain the best young people 
who graduate from schools and uni- 
versities, according to the findings. 
Wartime conditions have also creat- 
ed a shortage and it is felt inescap- 
able that if the Canadian people 
want the best minds and the finest 
spirits to train their children they 
must pay the teachers at scales 
above those of skilled and partly 
skilled labor. 


There are, it was. found, two dis- 
tinct. types of teacher: those engag- 
ed in the work temporarily and 
those @#ho have taken it up as a life 
work. Each does valuable work and 


discussion of salary- seales. which} . 
Some scheme of ' would be fair to both arrived at a cost provided for in the report—$144 
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which would mean an annual added 
cost of $39 millions, 

' Today educational opportunities 
in different areas vary widely. In 
1936 expenditure per child was as 
low as $35.37 a year, while in an- 
other it was $80.24; The average was 
$57,18,. In 1936 for 38% of total pu- 
pils an annual expenditure -of $35 
or $40 was madé—an amount within 
$5 of the lowest.. For 16% expendi- 
ture was $50 to $55 and for 46% $70 
to $80. Thus at either end of the 
scale, in a 12-yeaf period, a child in 
a favored area would be educated to 
a cost of $960; and one in an un- 
favored area at a cost of only $420. 


Assessment Variations 


Local educational assessments 
vary too widely. In some cases only 
a fraction of a mill is levied; in 


‘others the tax is as high as 200 mills. 


However, the tax rate was found not 
an infallible index of quality of edu- 
cation provided. Very often chil- 
dren are found in greatest numbers 
in areas where property assessments 
are lowest. 

In all provinces annual expendi- 
tures to meet payments on school 
bonds, debentures or for interest on 
capital account are of an amount to 
curtail heavily funds available for 
current maintenance. Debentures 
are issued for periods between five 
and 40 years, at’ generally high in- 
terest rates, and schools are greatly 
handicapped whilt capital payments 
are being made. In some areas capi- 
tal charges equal in a year the main- 
tenance costs. It is declared to be 
vital that a greater proportion of 
revenues be available for the three 
major needs of salaries, equipment 
and supplies and ordinary plant 
maintenance. As far as possible a 
“pay-as-you-go” policy to meet new 
costs’is urged. 

Taxation levied for schools is 
found to be no longer adequate. 
However, it is contended that all 
Canadian children should be en- 
titled without payment of added 
“stholar’ fees’ as levied by some 
provinces, to full educational oppor- 
tunity. : 

Opportunity of city children is 
far greater than that of those living 
in rural areas. Equalizing grants are 
already in force in many provinces, 
so that poorer sections receive aid 
above taxes levied. It is felt that this 
system should be continued and in 
many cases augmented. 

While. the recommended added 


HELP RELIEVE WEEK-END CONGESTION 
Travel.in Mid-Week 


Whenever possible, plan your trips on mid-week d 
conditions make week-ends crowded ... and you'll find travel on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, more comfortable and convenient. 


es. phe sent 


onday, 


You'll be doing a favour, too, to soldiers, sailors, war workers, by leavin 
extra seats for them at week-énds, usually the only time they can trave 
. Plan your summer vacations also, either early or late in the season. Avoid 


‘the mid-summer rush. And spare yourself delays 
ture time, by procuring information and tickets early. 


Travel by motorcoach — for 


and confusion at depar- 


you'll save gasoline and tires by leaving your 


own car at home; and you'll save money, also — to buy more Victory Bonds = 


or Stamps. 
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subjects investigated. Healthy chil- 
dren are public assets; sickly ones 
liabilities. 
, Despite great improvement since 
the period of World War I, in many 
cases heating, and ventila- 
tion of too many schools are no bet- 
ter than they were 50 years ago. 

Only in privileged areas is medi- 
cal and dental care provided, and 
even there the follow-up work is 
considered scarcely thorough 
enough. There is said to be a basic 
need for a modern htalth program 
in every rural community in 
Canada, 

Teachers, says the report, have 


been more interested in building}: 


muscular bodies and training spe- 
cialized skills in a few pupils than in 
maintenance of the good health of 
all. Also, practice of health habits 
too often fails to keep pace with 
teaching. 

Nutrition is yet another facet of 
the problem of health which needs 
more attention. 


Suggest Investigation 

An investigation, at a cost of not 
less than $200,000, to ascertain areas 
and schools where conditions are 
unsatisfactory, is urged to be begun 
immediately.’ Special grants ought 
also to be made to school boards ta 
provide for staff members with the 
proper training in health instruc- 
tion. Regular dental, medical and 
nursing services are needed, to co- 
incide wherever possible with serv- 
ices already in force. Close rela- 
tionship with public health boards 
is urged. Provision of lunches at 
schools to correct diet deficiencies 
is also felt to be a strong necessity. 

Total expense sof an “adequate” 
health program is broken down as 
follows: ’ 


Immediate investigation 

Grants for instruction 

Métical, dental exams. & care. 
Immunization & nursing 

School lunches 


Many more supervisors and in- 
spectors are felt to be needed to in- 
fuse life and vigor into classroom 
teachers, particularly beginners. 
Larger units of administration, each 
employing not fewer than 50 teach- 
ers under one school authority, are 
considered necessary. At present 
more than 16,000 units provide all 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tional offerings in either one- or 
two-room schools with four to ten 
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‘*YOU DON'T SUPPOSE THESE ONIONS 


IN A VICTORY 


essary and transportation or the 
provision of suitable accommodation 


$200,000 | for’ pupils living at.some distance 


from schools is recommended. 


The survey places the present 
médian salary for teachers at $782; 
749% receive less than $1,222 per 
year. Against this fact it is pointed 
out that the average earnings of 
workers in Canadian industry in 
1940 were $1,207 per year. 


The median salary in one prov- 
ince, British Columbia, today is $1,- 
321, and it was felt by the committee 
that this would-be a fair basis for 
Dominion-wide adjustment of sal- 
aries. 


A further detrimental factor is 


HstoRY repeats as Canadian Pacific extends another 


of Canada’s frontiers... this time northward... 
‘ 


this time by air! 


_ More than half a century ago Canadian Pacific drove 
its steel across Cghada, linking ocean to ocean by rail. 
There followed great ships plying the broad Pacific... 
then the Atlantic. Now, opening wide the door to 
Canada’s New North, Canadian Pacific Air Lines reaches 
out to tap new and fabulous resources... to give access 
to the short, roof-of-the-world air routes to Europe and 


Asia. 


Today these northern air routes form a vital link in 


KNOW THEY'RE 
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28.2%, be increased to more than 
40%. 

Uniformity: in courses is not ap- 
proved '* the committee. Provision, 
it is felt, is necessary for the varying 
aptitudes of individuals. 

An extensive program of adult 
education is also advocated, cover- 
ing library services and paying spe- 
cial attention to the probable needs 
of members of the armed services 
on their demobilization. More coun- 
sellors and leaders are needed. 

Chairman of the committee was 
W. P. Percival, director of Protestant 
Education for Quebec and president 
of the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association. Members 
were Fletcher Peacock, New Bruns- 


WING 


OVER THE NORTH 


Cutting a Post- 
|War Pattern 


(Contintied from page 18) 

and mining equipment, including 

‘| the equipment needed for a mij. 
lion electrical horsepower. To 
this Mr. Cochrane would add 

| 1,000 locomotives, 2,000 passenger 
coaches, 20,000 freight cars and 
3,000 buses for urban and inter. 
urban traffic. At present prices 
these would total close to $3 
billions. 


$8.5 Billions Backlog 

Mr. Cochrane notes that there 
are further tremendous pent-up 
demands for residential and com. 
mercial buildings and the services 
‘that go with them. There is re. 
portedly a deficit in the United 
States of 13 million homes. Pro. 
rated this means 1.2 million for 
Canada, However, 700,000 is prob. 
ably nearer the truth, whose cost 
would be $2.8 billions. Rounding 
the picture out with a guess of 
another $2.5 billions for services 
and commercial buildings would 
give a backlog of unfilled wants 
of $8.5 billions. 

Our postwar pattern of produc. 
tion thus given calls for an in- 
crease in production’ of capital 
goods. and consumers’ durable 
goods, over pre-war $1.1 billion 
annually. Thus, with deprecia- 
tion continuing about as before, 
it would take eight years to catch 
up with this $8.5 billions of un- 
filled wants. 

Mr. Cochrane declares that the 
cutting of this postwar pattern is 


not exclusively. an Ottawa job,™ 


He suggests that Canadian indus- 
try might well follow the exam- 
ple of the United States in form- 
ing a Canadian Committee for 
Economic Development, chaired 
and directed by some of our top- 
flight industrialists and econo- 
mists. He states that Ottawa will 
have plenty on its hands after 
victory, with demobilization, 
peace treaties, social measures, 
immigration, untangling and im- 
proving Dominion-provincial re- 
lations and the like. Between 
government and private enter- 
prise there must be a compromise, 
or better, a partnership, steering 
a narrow course between bureau- 
cracy and the “normalcy” of 1919, 


wick Director of Education; B. 0. 
Filteau, French secretary and 
Deputy Minister of Education for 
Quebec; G..F. Rogers, Ontario 
Deputy Minister of Education; and 
G. F.. McNally, Deputy Minister of 
Education, Alberta. 


x 


“ and Beyond / 


global war strategy. Tomorrow they will help to reshape 
the commercial map of the world. ., for the shortest 
distance from Toronto or Detroit to China and India is - 
via the Yukon and Alaska! Dedicated now to bringing 
victory nearer (90% of its total traffic is connected with 
the war effort), Canadian Pacific Air Lines will be ready 
to build and serve a greater Canada when peace returns. 
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‘ir hir Transport. 


-1Canada’ S Postwar eae Hopes 


Will Bid for Vital Place i in Sky Transport Picture. 





Canada's key position for future trans polar flight is not without problems, as this 
winter's scene at a northern air field shows. 


Look for a detérmined bid by 


she will carry into the struggle: 

1, Geographic position that makes 
her the hub ef international air 
routes. 

2, An investment of more than 
$300 millions in airperts, mainten- 
ance depots, meteorological services. 

3. Two national air transport com- 
panies, efficient and ably managed. 

With these tremendous advan- 
tages Canada does not intend to sit 
back and watch others monopolize 
air transport after the war. 

London-and Washington are wast- 
ing no time laying plans, Ottawa is 
moving ‘cautiously, but when the 
time comes will have much to say, 
may even have a deciding voice in 
proposals now under preliminary 
discussion. 

Three years of war haye resulted 
in 30 years of technical advance- 
ment in aviation; in safety of opera- 
tions, length of flying range, increase 


of payload. Aircraft as a means of 


transportation has arrived. 
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Canada for a major place in postwar | 
civilian aviation. Here are the assets ( 





ELECTRIC 


Canada is not a “babe in arms” 
far as commercial air sacibseicer Be is 
concerned, At the outbreak of war 
the ‘Dominion’s fliers carried the} 
world’s record tonnage of air cargo. 

First regular commercial air 
freight and passenger business in the 
Dominion was commenced 20 years 
ago by the Laurentide Air Service 
in Quebec. 

This was followed by similar de- 
velopments through the West and 
Pacific coast. 

Lead the Way 

By 1926 Canada had the only two 
self-sustaining air transport routes 
operating in the British Empire. One 


Lines. In the 15 years, 1927-1941, it 
carried 60 million Ib. of air cargo, 


250,000 passengers. 
Record Volume of Traffic 


Pioneer work done in air cargo 
transport in Canada goes back to 
1920 when the insignificant total of 
6,740 lb. was moved: This is in dis- 
tinct contrast to the 1937 record total 
of 25 millions and even the 1939 fig- 
ure of 19 millions, which compares 
to six million lb. in the United States 
during the same year. 

The yearly total of air cargo 
moved in Canada from 1920 to 1941 





. - | follows: 

was located in the Red Lake mining | ¥ Poind ¥y Pound 

. . ° ® ear ™ ¢ 
district of Ontario and the other in 1820 is 1891 2.372.467 
1 850 1932 3,129,974 
Quebec. oa , 1922 76,708 1933 * — -4,205.901 
At this time the airplane came into 1923 17,600 1934 14.441.179 
. 3 . PHD e | 192 38! 1935 17,615,910 
its own as an essential means of 1938 592'220 1938 22947 105 
transport to outlying communities | i926 724.721 1937 24,317,610 
iia : : soni | 1927 1,098,348 1938: 19,623,133 
for assistance in opening up mining | i328 2'404'6h2 1530 19.379.700 
areas. 1929 3,903,905 1940 14,436,571 
1930 1,759,259 1941 16,545,756 


Air transport in Canada mush- 
roomed. So-called bush services 
opened up the northland. Pioneer in With the last few years, and espe- 
this work was Canadian Airways,| cially since the war started, com- 
now part of Canadian Pacific Air| mercial air transport in Canada has 


Two National Units 


@ More ships is the order of the day. Transports to 
carry supplies of war. . . frigates to combat lurking 
submarine wolf-packs. 


Ship-building Is « vital of Ontarie's program 

for Vaaars he ad d in it Fivdre dro plays on teaenen 

a Fort it takes a great sabind of electricity gen- 
erated by water power to build one. 


ards. It goes on in hundreds of throug 

ntario, where men. and women build the thousands 
of parts which make a ship a : one thing... the 
boilers, engines, pumps, winches, navigating instru- 
ments, radios, refrigerators, cooking equipment, 
ventilating systems, lighting plants, guns. 


And ... in every phase of construction of this 
essential weapon of war, see is the oon 
force that turns the wheels and iter forib wei way, : It. 
powers the machines. .. provides 


. . the light that makes a eae — 


When the peamiatinl factors to Vietory are added 
up ... electricity wll stand high .’. . for, in the race 
against time, it will have proved to be a great astet . 
in building fighting sea power. ~ 


~ 
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The building of boats in't ell done tn, the ship- 
2 goes “of plants throughout 


undergone several highly important 
changes. 

First was the creation by the Do- 
minion Government of Trans-Can- 


| ada Air Lines. This gave Canada an 


east-west transcontinental service 
under one company. It is primarily 
a passenger, express and mai’ 
service. 

The second development was the 
creation last year of Canadian Pa- 
cific Air Lines, which brought to- 
gether 10 small companies operating 
from as far west as Vancouve! 
Island to Quebec in the east and a: 
far north as the Arctic Circle. 

This gave Canada -two national 
organizations, in which over $10 


‘millions have been inves 


Between them last year’ they flew 
nearly 13 million miles; carried 
165,000 passengers; over 10 million 
lb. of freight and express and four 
million Ib. of mail. 


Further War Effort 

Because of present conditions 
these two lines are devoting practic- 
ally all their facilities and personne) 
to the war effort. 

Canadian commercial air services 
have been moving huge quantities of 
supplies to isolated points for the 
establishment of defense bases. They 
took a prominent part in tht build- 
ing of the Alaska highway, the Ship- 
shaw power development and num- 
erous other special undertakings. 

TCA’S War Job 

Trans-Canada Air Lines is operat- 
ing for the Department of Munitions 
and Supply a new engine and aver- 
haul plant adjacent to the comnany’s 
main shop at Winnipeg. The plant 
is working on overhaul of military 
aircraft, engiries, propellers and 
accessories. 

TCA’s instrument shop at Winni- 
peg is working 24 hours a day on 
overhaul and repair of instruments 
for military aircraft. A considerable 
volume of work has "been under- 
taken for other war plants and fa- 
cilities of the company at various 
airports across Canada are used 
extensively for servicing military 
aircraft. 

The regular passenger, mail and 
express services operated across 
Canada by TCA, of course, form an 
important link in the war effért. 


CPA Does Big Job 

Similar and even more extensive 
services are provided by Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines. The huge defense 
projects in the north have resulted 
in heavy demands on services be- 
tween Edmonton and White Horse 
and to other points in the northwest 
and northeast, 

In addition to its transport facili- 
ties, CPA operates six air observer 
schools and one elementary training 
school on a non-profit basis for 
British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan. Further, it manages five air- 
craft overhaul and engine repair 
plants under contract with the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply. 

Where and how TCA and CPA 
will fit into the postwar picture is 
still problematical. That they will 
be the spearhead in Canada’s move 
to. secure a place for itself in the 
international commercial air trans- 
port field goes without saying. 

Canada’s Air Policy, 

Speaking in the House, Prime 
Minister King made several points 
on Canada’s after-the-war air policy: 
* (1) When. war necessities permit 
and suitable equipment.can be ob- 
tained, the Government will en- 




















































within Canada of air transport 
services, to supplement and form 
part of an up-to-date transportation 
system for Canada by land, water 
and air. 

‘ (2) The Government intends to 
plan a number of routes suitable 
for postwar air services and offer- 
ing traffic possibilities that will 
warrant a service. 

(3) The Government will con- 
tinue to develop airports and other 
facilities for weather re 
and communications, which will 
contribute to the expansion of 
Canadian air transport. 

(4) Trans-Canada Air Lines will 
be the instrument of the Govern- 
ment in maintaining all transconti- 
nental air transport services and in 
operating services across interna- 
tional boundary lines and outside 
Canada. 

(5) Development of supplemen- 
tary routes will continue to be left 
to private enterprise, unless consid- 































that certain of these routes should 
be designated by the Government 
as routes to be operated by TCA. 
(6) Policy of the Government at 
the moment in dealing with all 


al air transport is to make tempor- 
ary arrangements, leaving the is- 
, sues open so that Canada may be’ 
able to support, in international ne- 


that time. 
: Conflict of intiirente : 












courage the further development} 


erations of public interest indicate }. 





gotiations when they take place, 
whatever policy appears best. at 


Government polity has caused a 
great dea] of comment. It is well 
known that the $5 millions or more 
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Keeps Planes Aloft | 
- and also Helps. to Build Them 


WHILE cir is the element in which 
an aeroplane’s flight is accomplished, 
Air in Action — Compressed Air — also 
plays an important part in the construc- 
tion of aircraft. Compressed Air drives 
drilling machines, riveters, hammers, 
grinders, wrenches, hoists and many 
other tools which help to speed pro- 
duction in aircraft plants. 


Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company 
has pioneered in the development of 
compressed air equipment for over 
half a century. Our experience in the 
application of compressed air to many 
widely diversified manufacturing and 
industrial processes is at your disfosal. 





Many types of planes are required to meet 
transport and combat problems. Likewise, 
Ingersoll- Rand pneumatic tools are available in 
many sizes and types, all packed with power, 


easy to handle, and built for hard work. Photos by courtesy of Canadian Vickers Limited. 
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‘WHAT witcoe MEAN 
medium 
bomber! 


There's ‘nothing “medium” about our America 
medium bombers bur their size. For example, the 
Vega Ventura can bomb accurately from high-level 
flight—swogp down on its target for low fast artack= 
strafe troop concentrations—blast tanks—tow gliders 
loaded with men and supplies, and tow high speed 
targets for our fighters to practice on—a combination 
of tasks no other medium bomber can do. 


Then, too, the Ventura patrols thousands of miles of 
cold gray ocean to drop depth charges when it finds 
a sub—carries torpedoes to attack enemy ships< 
plants. mines to trap them. What do you mean, 
“medium” bomber! 


The Ventura has the same basic qualities of a// Lock- 
heed and Vega planes, extrg strength, extra depend- 
ability. That's why che Canadian, British, Australian, 
and U.S. Army and Navy Air Forces are all using 
Venturas=lots of them. 











- A subsidiary of Lockheed 


an 


Aircraft Corporation 
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U. S. Freightways Meet Tet 


Oil Movement and Manpower Now Main Problems 


The battle of trimmpentianies in the 
continental United States is now 
being won, the Office of War Infor- 
mation reported last week in a com- 
prehensive survey of the transporta- 
tion situation. Substantial victories 
were reported in the movement of 
both passengers and freight, al- 
though the OWI warned that two 
problems—the transportation of oil 
and the transportation of workers 
to war plants—still remain acute. 


With few major congestions the 
railroads of the nation are perform- 
ing a job of freight transportation 
which dwarfs anything in the coun- 
try’s history, the OWI reported. At 
the same time the trucking industry. 
with an estimated 200,000 of its 4.5 
million vehicles out of operation, 
has increased the ton mileage of 
trucks in intercity service by 10%. 
Freight movements over inland 
waterways have also reached peaks 


‘of capacity and efficiency. 


Railroads Set Records 


With intercoastal shipping through 
the Panama Canal practically non- 
existent, except for military move- 
ments, and with coastwise' shipping, 
especially between ports on the At- 
lantic, at a low ebb, the railroads are 
performing a gigantic job of freight 
transportation, In 1942 they carried 
683 billion ton miles of freight. This 
was an increase of -one third over 
the tonnage hauled during 1941, the 
previous peak year. The 1942 figure 
is certain to be topped in 1943, 

The railroads have taken over 
eastern oil deliveries to a larger 
measure than was believed possible. 
At present, over 800,000 barrels of 
oil are moving into District I by 
tank car daily. Approximately 70,- 
000 tank cars are now in the eastern 
oil service. Of these, 1,500 are new 
cars, built last year, for special oils. 
Most tank cars’ are dld—18 or 19 
years on the average—but improved 
maintenance is keeping them in bet- 
ter condition than they were a year 
ago. 

Eastern Oil Shortage 

Ofte of the major freight problems | 

facing railroads is supplying the 


cadteiniatdiea with oil. Before the 
diversion of oil tankers to foreign 
service and the beginning df sub- 
marine sinkings, one tanker left 
Gulf ports almost every hour with 
oil for the 17 eastern States and the 
District of Célumbia, now'known as 
District I. One million five hundred 
thousand barrels of oil were deliv- 
ered daily to this region. Only five 
or six thousand barrels were deliv- 
ered daily by rail and virtually all 
the rail deliveries. were of special 
products such as asphalt, liquefied 
petroleum gases, and wax.. 
Coal Shipments 

. Somewhat less than in the case of 
oil, but still to a striking extent, the 
railroads have assumed the major 
burden of coal deliveries to the 
northeast. Increased industrial de- 
mand and the diversion and sinking 
of a number of colliers have made 
this necessary. New England, which 
in 1939 received three quarters of its 
bituminous coal by collier, is now 
receiving .over half by rail. The 
small proportion of anthracite usu- 
ally shipped to New England by 
water has been diverted fo the rail- 
roads almost entirely. New York, 
which is more easily served by rail 
than is New England, now réceives 
no collier deliveries from Hampton 
Roads; the boats sail directly to New 
England ports. Where New England 
ports are too small to handle col- 
liers they are served by barge from 
New York, 

Elsewhere in the country, too,;the 
coal transportation picture - has 
undergone wartime changes, East- 
ern Kansas and western Missouri, 
which are in themselves coal-mining 
areas and usually self-sufficient, ex- 


perienced a brief coal shortage dur- | 


ing the past seasqn. This was caused 
by a WPB ordet stopping the flow of 


natural gas into the region from/ 


adjoining areas unsupplied. with 
coal, Emergency rail deliveriés of 
coal had to be made from fieldg in 
western Kentucky and Illinois. 


The war has brought about great- 
ly increased activity in America’s 
inland waterways. During the 1942 
season the record-breaking total of 
92,000,000 tons of iron ore m 
over the Great Lakes, from the Min- 
nesota iron ranges to the Lake Erie 


'| ports of Erie, Toledo, Huron,-Cleve- 


land,. Ashtabula. and Conneaut, 
whence’ it is trartsshipped to steel 


mills, The Great Lakes shipping| 


season was an unusually long one, 
lasting from the last week in March 
to Dec. 9. Ore was given priority 
over all other shipments; move- 
ments of grain and coal were re- 
stricted in its favor. Manpower and 
weather conditions on the lakes will 
largely determine the ore haul - 
1943. 


Doing ‘their part to fill the in- 
creased needs of war,. the country’s 
rivers and barge canals are in most 
instances being used up to the ecapa- 
city of present equipment. The 
greatest exception to the full utili- 
zation, at present is south-bound 
movement down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. Barges which have 
come north laden with southern 
sulphur and sugar, and with coal 
for the region of the Twin Cities, re- 
turn empty for want of cargoes. No 
immediate solution for this situation 
is apparent, for this is an area of 
empty southbound freight-car move- 
ment as well, 


Postwar Air Hopes 


(Continued from page 21) 
situations. For example, privately- 
owned U. S. air transport companies 
will undoubtedly ask for concessions 
from Canada in connection with 
their plans for routes to Europe and 
the Far East. The granting of a 


Lubrication of Locomotives 


Requires Special Greases 


It is a farcry from the old days of 
“tallow-pot” lubrication of locomo- 
tives to the specialized lubricants of 
today. In old days lubrication of 
railroad* equipment was definitely 
on a “hit and miss” basis. Lubrica- 
tion €quipment consisted of a tallow 
pot and an oil can. Every so often 
the train would be stopped and 
the oil poured in where needed. Cars 
were lubricated when the bearings 
were found hot through holes above 
the journals. 


In these days, when the transpor- 
tation of vital war supplies is of the 
utmost importance, lubricants must 
be used which will “stand up” on a 
locomotive under the most gruel- 
ling conditions. Speed is higher, 
trains are heavier and locomotives 
are called-on to run longer distances, 
yet trains are moving daily in a con- 
tinuous stream from one end of the 
Dominion to the other, with a mini- 
mum of delay. To bring his train 
in “On Time” is the engineer’s aim, 
and to do this he must have the as- 
sistance of good lubrication. Today 
he knows he can complete his run 
withbut the nightmare: of “hot 
boxes,” which result in train delays 
and the disruption of his time sched- 
ule. 


The locomotive is-a complex ma- 
chine, and may be, described as a 
machine served by auxiliary ma- 
chines. The most important is the 
running gear, as the entire operation 


of the locomotive depends on the 
lubrication of the wheel axles or 
“journals” as they are called, The 
driving journals are first in import- 
ance, being lubricated with grease, 
which is underfed to the journal 
through a perforated plate which 
fits closely to the journal surface. As 
the running temperature of the driv- 
ing journal when the locomotive is 
at high speed, may attain over 300 
deg. Fahr., the grease must have 
high melting ‘point, so that it feeds 
slowly to the journal through the 
perforations in the plate by heat ex- 
pansion of the grease. The grease is 
molded. in the railway shops to suit 
the size and journal diameter of the 
class of locomotive for which it is 
intended and this facilitates appli- 
cation to the “cellar.” The “cellar” 
is the retaining box underneath the 
driving box, which contains the 
grease cake and the spring which 
maintains thé gake and the plate in 
contact with the journal. 

The smaller diameter*pony truck 
and idler wheel journals are lubri- 
cated with oil-soaked packing, as are 
also the tender boxes. Waste packe 
ing,gwhich has been soaked in spe- 
cial low cold test oil for 48 hours, 
amd drained on a rack for 12 hours 
to remove the surplus oil, is used. 
This is also underfed to the journals, 
and the method of packing must be 
such that all loose waste strands are 
tucked underneath the packing at 
the sides of the box. 


CANADA BUILDS... AND PAINTS 


On Wings 


War has taught Canada ‘to 
build planes — trainers, fight- 
ers, bombers, In the process 
many technical problems of 
production and supply had 
fo. be mastered. Not least 
among these were, or would 
have been, problems yegard- 
ing finishes for . airplane 
bodies and wings, "the wings 
of victory”. But in this sector 


of Vietory 


of the production front Inter. 
national was able to come 
forward with “TITANINE” al- 
ready perfected through long 
years of scientific research, 
tested and proved by the 
Canadian and British Govern- 
ments, available in adequate 
volume through the produc- 
tion facilities of a world-wide 
organization. . 


The Army-Navy “E” Burgee has: been awarded to Titanine 


Inc.” by the U. Ss. W. 


especially 


meritorious production 
TITANINE” aircraft finishes. 


ar Department in recognition 
and quality < 


license to one or more of these com- 
panies, without granting similar 
concessions to a Canadian company, 
would cause complications, 


Numerous. other angles to the in- 
ternational air transport service will 
have to be considered and reconsid- 
ered before any plan is formalized. 
As the study goes on it is believed 
that the Canadian Government 
policy will be less restricted to allow 
properly organized and financed 
companies*to extend their. services 
beyond the Canadian border: 


Meanwhile TCA and CPA are bus- 
ily working on their plans for after- 
war transport. 


TCA. is co-operating closely with 
British Overseas Airways—a British 
Government agency, — in the North 
Atlantic transport operation. At 
Montreal airport maintenance and 
overhaul work on these overseas air 
transport is performed by TCA. Up- 
ward of 200 of the company’s skilled 
mechanics are continuously employ- 
ed in this work. 


Three flight crews of TCA have 
been assigned to supplement the 
flight crews of BOA, the navigators 
being seconded from the RCAF for. 
duty with the company. Supervis- 
ory personne! is also participating in 
this transoceanic operation. 

Under treaty arrangements be- 
tween Canada and Newfoundland, 


New Products 


From U.S. Pulp 


In peacetime pulp and paper 
mills ranked fifth among the niost 
important industries in the states in 
the Chicago area, which include 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and 
Indiana, with production valued at 
more than $250,000,000, states M. B. 
Palmer, Canadian Trade Commis- 


sioner at Chicago, Moré than one}* 


fifth of the total U.S: paper output, 


amounting to 21,000,000-tons in 1941, |. 


is normally manufactured within 
this area. 

Beginning with Nov. 1942, produc- 
‘tion of most paper and paperboard 
products in the United States was re- 
stricted. The purpose of the paper 
freeze order, as it is generally 
known, was to provide the basis for 
a balanced program of reduced pro- 
duction and of possible concentra- 
tion of the industry in Canada and 
the United States, with the ultimate 
object of reducing the production of 
paper products to an essential level 
and thereby. releasing for war pur- 
poses labor, power, transportation 
and materials. 

The pulp and paper industry in 
this area therefore entered 1943 with 
‘uncertain prospects: This industry, 
however, the wartime essentiality of 
which has been questioned, is now 
hard at work developing new paper 
products and derivatives to improve 
wartime methods of packaging and 

relieve the shortages of strategic 
metals and other materials. 


TCA started a 
Moncton, Sydney and St. John’s a 
year ago this month. Starting with 
one round trip daily, the service has 
been expanded to two trips a day. 
Extension of the company’s serv- 
ice to. the Yukon Territory and 
Alaska: has been deferred, Alaska 


Paper is now used for packag- r 


ing many foodstuffs and liquids that 
formerly required metal containers. 
Synthetic resins are impregnated in 
papers to give special qualities need- 
ed in transporting. goods overseas 
under a wide variety ‘of weather and 
landing conditions. The possibilities 
for new and substitute products ap- 
pear to be unlimited and promise to 
affect considerably. the industry's 
position during the war and in the 
postwar period. 


FUEL WOOD DISCS 


Canada in the last century had 
scores of railway companies, most of 
them with only a few miles of track. 
Many provided their engineers with 
brass discs somewhat resembling 
dog tags. These were exchanged for 
cordwood bought from farmers 
along the line to fuel the wood-burn- 
ing engines. The farmers would take 
the discs to the railway office, where 
they were sedeemable ip cash: 


service between 


zone by the U. S. Government and 
all civil flying operations prohibited 
there. : 

TCA also has undertaken research 
in connection with plans for oceanic 
and international flying, “but the 
formulation of detailed programs 


having been declared a military , 


must await developaiente.” - 


CPA Watches Trend 
CPA also may be said to be 
awaiting “developments.” Its serv- 
ices are strictly limited to Canadian 
operations, and plans for. overseas 
services must necessarily -await a 
change in the Government's an- 
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nounced policy. 

In its personnel CPA has a 
wealth of highly ‘skilled commercial 
air transport workers, men who have 
had unparalleled experience in 
flying the northern routes. More- 
over, the company is making con- 
tinuing studies to be ready to expand 


Co-Directors. 


"outside of Canada. 

Between these two lines Canadq 
has the nucleus of an internationaj 
commercial air service, jointly of 
independently, which would placg 
the Dominion in a top ranking post 
tion among the air-minded nations 
of the world. 
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Canada has built modern airports on an unprecedented scale, a guarantee of a leading 


place in future air transport. 
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Action Results From 
Favorable War Devel- 


opments ; | 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MO 

Nations’ North campaign, 
0 

together with better experience in 

submarine warfare, the Canadian 

War Risk Committee, representing 


'| private companies here, has lower- 
ed insurance rates on ocean cargo. 


Transport Meets Challenge 


Controls Ease Problems, Smooth Difficult Task 


Canada’s railways are handling 
more freight, more passengers, than 
ever in history and doing it with less 
equipment. 

Canada’s public transit systems— 
bus lines and street car services— 
are also carrying a record load. They 
have not been disrupted by extra- 
ordinary pressure, continue to func- 
tion efficiently. 

The wartime job of the railways, 
the buses, the street cars, comes 
under Transport Controller T. C. 
Lockwood and Transit Controller 
Gearge S. Gray. 

Duties of these controllers are dis- 
tinct and clearcut. ‘The: transport 
controller is empowered to conserve 
equipment, motive power and fuel, 
to assure maximum use of railway 
facilities for the transport. of the 
armed forces, munitions and sup- 
plies, and to provide for the prompt 
and continuous movement of essen- 
tial traffic. 

No country in the world has bet- 
ter-operated transport facilities than 
does Canada. Both the transport and 
transit controller recognize’ this. 
They have not attempted to tell the 
railways or the tramway operators 
how to run their business. 

Orders they have issued have been 
designed to-ensure best use of the 
equipment available. They have 
been few in number. Where restric- 
tions have been imposed, it has been 
with the idea of making the equip- 
ment available for more essential 
purposes. 

Conserve Equipment 

Thus the transport controller has 
done away with special week-end 
fares in order to reduce the volume 
of passenger traffic. 

Ski-trains have been eliminated. 

Parlor cars have been taken off 
trains.in areas where traffic is par- 
ticularly dense. 

Regulations have been issued with 
respect to the loading of cars. 

These and other orders are purely 
to save on motive power, fuel and 
equipment. In the main they have 
caused no inconvenience to the pub- 
lic. ; ? 

The transit controller has followed 
much the same policy. 

Most effective way yet found for 
meeting the heavy demands placed 
on urban transit facilities is ‘stag- 
gered hours. By arranging the open- 
ing and closing times for important 
numbers of workers, the high peak 
of morning and evening rush hours 
is flattened out over a longer period 


Wide Range of 


so that just as many passengers can 
be\carried with less equipment. 

Getting war workers to and from. 
their jobs is vital. Many large war 
plants are located on the outskirts of 
towns, making their setvicing more 
difficult; many workers come off 
duty on warying shifts at different 
hours: of :the day and night. 

By staggering hours the transit 
controller has been able to bring 
more effective use of transit equip- 
ment and make it possible to carry 
a record volume of traffic with a 
minimum increase in equipment or 
manpower employed. 

The ‘restrictions’ applied by . the 
transport and transit controller have 
been commonsense and precaution- 
ary. - They donot: indicate -the in- 
ability of the transport agencies to 
handle all the traffic available, or 
that facilities are employed to the 
full, : f 

Other Agencies Help 

Allied to the work of the trans- 
port and transit controllers are the 
activities of various boards set up 
to see that traffic flows smoothly. 

No restrictions or priorities are 
imposed on. domestic movement of 
railway freight, for example, but no 
traffic destined for overseas will be 
handled. by the railways without 
first having a permit from the Cana- 
dian Railway Association which acts 
in conjunction with the Transport 
Controller. 

‘In: effect the railways have not 
adopted .the. “red card” system for 
all freight moving, overseas. 

In peacetime when either the Can- 
adian National or Canadian Pacific 
want to favor ‘the movement ‘of a 
particular .commodity, especially 
long haul bulk freight, the car is 
ticketed with a red card which en- 
sures special handling on all lines 
over which it moves. 

Prevent Piling Up 

Under present conditions neither 

railway: will load freight, especially 


bulk freight, for overseas without a |. 


permit from the association. The 
latter in turn will not issue a permit 
unless the space is actually available 
on a ship. ; 

War supplies and government 
shipments are given preference, the 
Ministry of War Transport for the 
United Kingdom ruling on priorities 
for all overseas traffic, while cargo 
spacé for such supplies and ship- 
ments is arranged by the Shipping 
Board. 

In this way danger of freight pil- 


Locomotives 


Required to Fill Varying Needs 


Variation in locomotive .types is 
found chiefly in the number and ar- 
rangement of the wheels. The 
diameter and number of coupled 
wheels with which a locomotive is 
equipped decides the class, of service 
for which the locomotive is intended, 
This-is briefly expressed by a sim- 
ple system of notation which ade-, 
quately describes . the locomotive 
types. P 

Every locomotive is equipped with 
two different descriptions of ‘wheel, 
either in theory or in fact. There 
are the coupled driving. wheels, 
which transmit to the rail the power 
developed in the cylinders, and are 
responsible for the business of mov- 
ing the locomotive and its train. 

The remaining whéels are for the 
purpose of carrying the weight of 
the locomotive which extends be- 
yond the driving wheels and may be 
located either ahead. of or behind 
the driving wheels, If there are only 
One pair of wheels ahead of the driv- 
ing wheels, these are known. as 
“pony truck” wheels, while if there 
are two pairs of wheels mounted on 
& truck, they are called “engine 
truck” wheels. A single pair of 
whéels supporting the weight of the 
firebox and the cab, and located be- 
hind the driving wheels, are called 
“idler” wheels, but if there are two 
pairs of wheels:mounted on a truck, 
they are named “idle truck” wheels. 

Take for example the “Con- 
folidation” type of freight engine. 
There is one pair of pony truck 
wheels, four pairs of driving wheels, 
and no idler or idler truck wheels. 
The two, eight and nothing sequence 
&\ves notation, which is 2-8-0. The lo- 
Comotive type governs wheel nota- 
tion as each type has its own distinc- 
tive wheel arrangement, These types 


have been developed by different} and 


railways to suit operating conditions 
©n varying classes of trains, whether 


for freight on passenger service or 
for operating in mountainous. coun- 
try, or for fast service on compara- 
tively flat. track. 


Jamaica Has Good 
Market For Paper 


Paper and its various manufac- 
turés are a large item in Jamaica's 
import trade, according to F. W. 
Fraser, Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner at Kingston. The demand has 
moderately but steadily increased 
in recent years, following the natu- 
ral increase in the population and 
the gradual betterment of living 
standards. 


For these two reasons a continued 
expansion of the paper trade in the 
postwar period can reasonably be 
expected, especially in view of the 
plans that have been made by the 
British and United: States Govern- 
ments to further the economic and 
social development 


The aggregate value of imports in 
1941 was £212,884, as compared with 
£131,324 in 1938; the increase shown 
being mainly due to the rise in price 
since the outbreak of war. In 1941 
Canada’s share of this valuable busi- 
ness amounted to £139,141 (65%. of 
the total) as compared with £32,588 
in 1038. 

In 1938 and 1939 Canada was an 
important supplier, of only news- 
print, containers for Jamaican 
produce and miscellaneous paper 
manufactures. 

During 1941, however, various pa- 
per and paper products were import- 
ed from Canada, including card- 
board and millboard, cigarette pa- 
per, newsprint, wallboard, waxed 
paper, bags, and 


{ 
ing up at ocean shipping ports is 
avoided. The flow of traffic jis regu- 
lated. At no timé is there freight 
waiting transshipment at a port or 
on its way to a port greater than the 
shipping space available. 


The reductions, for the most part, 
are of moderate proportions. 


No rates via the Mediterranean 
have yet been announced but for 
Egyptian Mediterranean ports via 
Suez rates have been reduced from 
17% to 15%, 

Success on still another battle- 
front, the northern Pacific, has re- 
sulted in reduced rates between 
United States west coast ports and 
Alaska. These formerly ranged from 
1% to 3%% and.are now down to 
1% to 3%. 

Cut South African Rate 

Sailings from the U.S. west coast 
via Magellan to South Africa have 
been cut from 12% to 16%, but other 
South African voyages are un- 
changed. 

Transpacific sailings to Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and South Pacific 
ports east of 150 deg. east longitude 
now carry a 5% rate against the 
former 6%, This rate via Panama 
to or from Canadian or U. S, Atlan- 
tic or Gulf ports is now 10%. 

Voyages to or from the West In- 
dies have. been reduced to’ rates 
ranging from:1 to 644%, compared 
with a range of 1% to 7%% for- 
merly,. 

Cargo rates on trips to. India and 
“oe have been cut.from 17 to 

%. 


the suc- |. 
conclusion of the United 
African 
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With less equipment and person- 


nel than they bad during the last 
war, Canada’s great saibads are 
today doing a job twice as large. 


RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Last year, over their 56,500 miles 
of ‘track,. Canada’s railroad systems 
carried 150 million tons of freight. 
They transported 20 ‘million more 
passengers than in the’ previous 
year, including hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops. Working at all-out 
tempo, this required the continuous 
service of 150,000 freight cars, 6,600 
passenger coaches and 4,500 locomo- 
tives. 
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Modern arn Builders 3 of Railway Passenger Cars 
— Freight Cars — Snow Plows — Street 
_ all descriptions. Automobile Chassis Frames 
- @nd Parts'— Steel Pressings — Forgings — 
_ DROP FORGINGS for AIRCRAFT 
- Modern facilities at ovr Hamilton Division 


-«* forthe supply of all sizes of Dural and Steel 


"Head, Olfice': HAMILTON, ONT, 
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‘ Srrincs of cars loaded with munitions and raw materials 
sv trooptrains .: . freighits carrying food and other essentials for the 
home front. They’re a big part—bxt only a part!—of the job your 
Sailways are doing in this war. | | 


'.Yes—although we, the Canadian railways, are carrying vastly 
more traffic than at any time in history, we are also building guns and 
tanks, ships and ‘shells. Our machinery of production hums day and 
night. Implements of war toll from our plants in steady streams. 
They're made by the railways ... .. hauled by the, railways ... the 
railways of Canada. 


Only your railways, ready and capable of meeting the emergency 
before it occurred, can handle this double “must” .. . mass, transpor- 
tation and mass war production. | 


Your railways met a mighty challenge in Canada’s period of 
‘construction. They are rendering. dual service in Wat's period of 
destruction. They will be needed more than ever in the reconstruction 
period of peace. They will meet that challengé, too! 


AVOID TRAVEL OVER WEEK-ENDS$ AND HOLIDAYS 


CANADIAN NATIONAL - CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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This fish-like structure is the fuselage of a Mosquito bomber. 
> 









—HARTWELL— 


Lumbering Tool Handles 
Are Our Specialty 


Hartwell Hickory Handles 
are 

© Ready to Fit 

© Uniform in Patten 

© Severely Graded 

© Guaranteed 


Sturdyhandlesofhard- Fi 

wood link the axe, ‘ 
the hammer and the §& 

adze to the hands i 

of craftsmen 
fashioning the 

tools of victory. 











Regularly 
Buy War ff’ 





Saving f 
Manu factur- Stamps fj 100% 
ers of CANADIAN 
HICKORY oes MATERIAL 
AND OAK MY AND 
HANDLES : LABOR 


Sturdy “Handles” for Canadian Workers 


HARTWELL BROS. 
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WINDSOR 
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HE Gestetner peace time pol- 
icy of operating only through 
our own direct factory branche« 
is proving of great service today to 
our armed forces, war industries 
and essential civilian users alike. 
In fifteen principal cities from 
coast to coast in Canada, Gestet- 
ner duplicating experts are ready 
to respond to your call for service 
or advice on all matters pertaining _ 
to duplicating, 9) © 


D. GESTETNER (CANADA) LIMITED 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAI 


























A German general is credited with 
saying that in warfare wood is as 
essential as bread. Some grounds for 
this opinion is found in the import- 
ant part wood plays in all wartime 
operations, right from the manufac- 
ture of munitions and equipment to 
the forward battle areas, from the 
industrial plant making motor vehi- 
cles or airplanes to the bridge of a 
warship or a front line foxhole. Mus-, 
tered out at the first.call to arms, it 
remains inservice until the last of 
the forces is demobilized. 


A list of the items in the war 
economy made wholly or partly of 
wood would cover such different 


|New Technique 
Th “Phenolics”. 


There has always ‘been a demand 
for what are known as high-impact 
phenolic plastics, but during the past 
two years unusual strides have been 
made by the research departments 
of their manufacturers. Much of the 
impetus behind -development has 
been brought about by the war. 
Their practicability is ‘the direct re- 
sult of the development of heavier 
molds in combination with greater 
pressure. 


The volume of high-impact phe- 
nolics which would have been con- 
sumed several ‘years ago did not en- 
courage phenolic manufacturers tc 
exert research facilities extensively. 
With the advent of the war. greater 
range in impact materials is now 
available. 

The primary reason why high-im- 
pact phenolics have not had. wider 
use may be laid to the very physical 
nature of the materials themselves. 
To produce a very high impact 
molding compound a macerated fab- 
ric is required as filler—cotton cloth, 
chopped canvas, or other similar ma- 
terial. 


When prepared for use with the 
resin the molding compound is nec- 


in a bulky state even after the com- 
bining process. A molding com- 
pound of such high bulk factor is 
difficult to mold. The size of piece 
which-can be molded, however, is 
governed only by the size and pres- 
sure available in a press. 

A short time ago several types of 
high-impact. materials were devel- 
oped which were-made available in 
an unusual particle size. This ma- 


for color, but it was easy to handle 


and could be preformed readily in 
standard ‘machines. 


- 1 mu 


essarily fluffy or bulky and remains |, 


terial looked like dry rice, except 


Sturdy patrol craft are the Fairmiles, one of the major nia ; ae 
a wooden boatbuilaing industry Hess sg eamtiaie A Fo 


Sawmills Busy from Coast to Coast 


things as tent-pegs, stocks for rifies;, available, was the largest in history 


potato. mashers, skis, furniture, 








































wooden barges, pontoons,, airplane | pre’ 
| hangars, hutments and factory build-| established in 1911. 


‘ings. It is estimated that the list of 


underestimate. 


‘manufacture of various things need- 
ed for war. 

“Canada’s large forest resources 
have enabled her to fill her own re- 
quirements and a large part of those 
of her allies, 

In wartime accurate statistics of 
the quantity of lumber used are not 
available but some idea of the vol- 
ume may’be had from other sources 
such as building construction and 
| the production of various kinds of 
lumber. 


Building Contracts 


Canada in 1938.were $187 millions. 


for 1942, $281 millions. The decline 
in 1942 reflected the passing of the 
construction, peak for war needs 
which, however, continues well 
above. that of the peace years. For 
example, construction contracts for 
the first four months of 1943 were 
$58. millions, with the. most active 
season still to come. In the first four 
months of 1939 the figure was $39 
millions, The figures, of course, rep- 
resent expenditures on other mate- 
rials than lumber, but they illustrate 
the trend. 
For Armed Services 

It is estimated that for the three 
armed services alone, since the be- 
ginning of the war, 2,776 building 
projects have been undertaken, in- 
volving an expenditure of $250,665,- 
000. These expenditures have been 
divided as follows: 


Projects Value 
7 546 $49,942,000 
Navy ....... 230 25,593,000 
Air Force .. 2,000 175,129,000 


In addition industrial and Gov- 
ernment commitments had a total 
value of $690 millions exclusive of 
direct Government expenditures for 
new plants, extensions to old plants 
and ‘equipment. 


Total Production 


*Above regular organization 








‘a 
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‘at 4,941 »million ‘ft., exceeding the 
“previous record of 4,918 million ft. 


Domestic consumption of forest 


uartermaster’s procurement items, | products, home grown and imported 
ar whieh wosd. is a constituent, is| in Canada in 1941 was.3,032 million 
‘over 250, though probably this is an | cu. : 


tt ‘ 
Much of the wood produced in 


From the very day that war was| Canada. was wahted: for making 
| declared it whe evi: that Canada| things to be shipped to the United 
‘would use large quantities of wood | Kingdom in the form of manufac- 
to house and care for her armed| tured articles. Some of it was ship- 
forces and to house her war indus-| ped direct for processing overseas. 
| tries and provide material for the 


Timber Control 


In June, 1940, it-was found desir- 
able to appoint a Timber Controller, 
the main functions of whose office 
were: 

1. To assist the British Timber 
Control to securé supplies in Canada. 

2. To administer and mobilize the 
Canadian timber trade with wartime 
economy. . 

Under this authority use of timber 
was saved in some instances, extend- 
ed in others. An’‘example of this was 
the substitution of wood for steel in 
one building saving $90,000 in the 


Building contracts awarded in| cost of construction. 


Unofficial figures of wood products 


This figure was duplicated in 1939. | of different kinds purchased by the 
In 1940 it rose te $346 millions and|-Timber Controller; for the armed 
in 1941 to $393 millions, with the total | services alone, are as follows: 


Feet 
Western softwood ... 382,110,000 
Eastern softwood ... 259,300,000 
Hardwood ......... - 19,170,000 
Plywood .......... - 40,000,000 
Shingles, squares ... 190,000 
Posts, poles, etc. .... 132,000 
PIMG ei cw lusees ka kak 260,000 


These figures, it is understood, 
‘don’t include purchases for all pur- 
poses but do include lumber for 
hangars and buildings used for 
chemicals and explosives. 


Canada’s Wood Resources 


British Columbia stands as the 
largest producer of sawn lumber. 
In this province are found such 
woods as the Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, western red cedar, sitka 
spruce, amabilis fir, yellow cyprus, 
red alder and broad leaved maple. 
Total cut of all timbers in 1941 was 
3,697 million feet against 3,693 mil- 
lion feet the preceding year. Ap- 
proximately 45% of the total cut in 
the province runs to fir, distinguish- 
ed for its durability and strength 
and favored for heavy structural 
timbers, shipbuilding, piling; etc. In 
addition to supplying domestic needs 
the area ships large quantities to 
the United States. 


Maintains Production 


Total production of lumber in| Quebec has maintained production 
1941, the latest for which figures are! at a high level. Types of lumber 





Forest Fire Damage 













Annual 
Averages 
1932-41 1942 
Total number of fires ...... 5,985. 4,791 

Area burned— 

Merchantable timber .,..... acres 587,112 318,435 
Young growth ....... ones e ~ 670,947 470,022 
Cut-over lands ...... aweees 440,203 126,414 
Non*forested lands .....es6 730,397 923,600 

Total area burned ...... 2,428,659 1,838,471 

Merchantable timber burned— 

Saw timber, M. ft. b.m. .......0. 784,925 253,420 
Small material, Cords .......... 2,567,294 906,600 

Estimated values destroyed— 

- Merchantable timber .......... $2,954,811 1,169,923 
Young growth ...... hb Kae eee 920,041 1,011,038 
Cut-over lands ...... Peveewecus 320,786 118,737 
Other property burned .......... 326,698 617,035 

naires enmnpmninhentsmenens 

Total damage ..... ebowecccs, 4002,896.° 2016-338 

* Actual cost of fire fighting ...... 855,786 633,448 
_— ————_ p 

Total damage and cost ........ 5,378,122 3,550,181 


costs. 
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time provinces 
woods of the coniferous type. Of the 
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Every last detail in the 


the formulation of far-reaching plans of strategy ... the 
direction and mobilization of power ... the endless and 
intricate details of arms production — must be recorded 


on PAPER. 


Proud of its important role, Canada's large Pulp and 
Paper Industry is sparing no effort to meet every demand 
upon it, for the mighty flow of paper production so 
essential to ourselves and our Allies. 


THE E. B. EDDY 


Charts The Progress of 


TED NATIONS’ MIGHT 


United Nations’ War Effort,— 





COMPANY LIMITED 


Fine Papers Division 
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produced there include mainly white 
pine and red and jack pine, spruce, 
fir and the main types of Canadian 
hardwood. In 1941 total production 
of sawn lumber was over one’billion 
feet compared with 935 million feet 
in 1940 and under 800 million feet in 
1939. Exports to the Unitéd King- 
dom have. been curtailed by short- 
age of shipping facilities but domes- 
tic requirements have kept the saw- 
mills of the province busy. The types 
of wood required for construction 
purposes have been ‘growing in 
favor and production facilities are 
stated to be fully employed. 
Ontario types of timber are very 
similar to those found in Quebec, 
and in technical circles. the two 
provinces generally are included as 


one area. Conditions in Ontario are 


very similar to those in Quebec, 
where demand has been more than 
adequate to take all the lumber that 


£an be produced. 


In Maritimes 


The lumber resources of the mari- 
generally run to 


carries on! 


How Forest Fires Start 





Average 
Cause 1932-41 1942 

’ No. % No. % 

Camp-fires .ccccccncecdes 1,130 19 745 15 
SMOKE 5 iced Scdei sca 939 16 884 18 
INES s wat cennetiseccnes 1 3018 17 602 13 
UWE. cakes ahade utdon 236 4 379 8 
Lightning .......... ieswed 999 17 996 21 
Industrial operations ...... 139 2 147 3 
Incendiary joie aerate 450 7 147 ‘ 
Public Works 32.5. oc 54. as 58 1 53 1 
Miscellaneous Known ss 417 7 465 10 
Unknown ...... bal fasewad . 602 10 373 8 
Total 5.985 100 4,791 100 








three provinces, New Brunswick is stantial lumber resources and have 

the largest producer’ with -Nova| been’ producing substantially since 

Scotia next. Some hardwood also} the war began. On the whole, white 

is found on the ridges of all prov- | and.other types of spruce with pine 

inces. | and birch are the main types pro- 
The prairie provinces have sub- | duced. 
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TOMORROW 





Ves earch 


_ @ Today, as never before, we are 
finding the need fer better materi- 
als . .. for war requirements and 


for our industrial products of the 
Future. 


Problems concerning the use of} 
steel are continually being investi- 
gated in our Research Department. 
This will result in important ad- 
vances in the preduction of im- 
proved PEDLAR’S “ Metal-Built" 
.Products to serve our customer: 
when Victory is achieved. 


In the meantime, we realize "| 





cannot carry on our business in : 
normal way, but we shall be please: 
to receive your enquiries. 
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By ARTHUR D. ELLWOOD 
There are certain manufacturing 
| gethods for which the automobile 
p edustry is famous and whith have 
| been largely responsible for its 
} gectacular growth over the past 


h pirty years. 


Best known is-its technique of 
Fpass production of great numbers 


i of articles identical in outline and 


I yse and made from interchangeable 


arts. 


P These well-proved techniques that 


| served so well in peacetime have 
| permitted General Motors of Can- 


gda to turn out a wide variety of 

war equipment in great quantities 
ind at ever decreasing costs. Its en- 
gineering and production staffs tell 
you that they have done nothing 


discovered many ways to do 


J paves in War Industry 


} Mass Production bch 





$275 at the year-end which has} 
since been substantially reduced. 
On each mount it meant a savings 
of 600 lb. of critical steel or 180,000 | 
Ib. of steel on the basis of the initial 
order alone. It meant that $38,000 
need not be spent to buy two large 
engine lathes which would other- | 
wise have been needed to machine 
the casting. 
Material in the original . cast! 
model alone cost five or six times 
more than the steel. used in the| 
new type of stand. The cast: stands 
were also more liable to ‘having to 
be scrapped due to manufacturing 
errors than is the case with the new 
model. Moreover when the cast 


stand failed to pass ingpection in|. 


any particular the whole thing had 





General Motors ‘of Canada has turned out millions 
of dollars worth of war equipment and in doing so has 


the job at less cost, to use 


smaller quantities of materials and to substitute plenti- 


{ul materials for those more 
peacetime mass production, 


scarce, The company uses 
assembly line methods to 


turn oul gun mounts as well as motor vehicles. Its en- - 
gincers re-design and improvise, constantly striving to” 
cul costs and save materials and labor. 





| which they would not do ‘if pre- 
| sented with comparable problems in 


peacetime. But with war's steadily 
growing pressure to turn out moré 
}and more materials, to save on 


® scarce materials and to make a 
} diminishing supply of labor go as 


far as possible, the’ importance} of 
what is being: accomplished grows. 
Oerlikon AA Gun. Mounts 

A good example is the mount for 
the single Oerlikon anti-aircraft 
gun made at the Oshawa factory of 
General Motors. The Oerlikon isa 
20 mm. quick firing gun, which has 
proved extremely valuable. as. pro- 
tection against aircraft and which 
is very widely used by the Navy 
and on merchant ships. 

When General Motors was pre- 
sented with the job of making the 
mounts for these guns they were 
shown blueprints which indicated 
that the main feature of the mount 
was a huge steel casting which 
weighed upwards of 1,000 lb. in its 
finished state. This casting was a 
high dome-like pillar which would 
provide a solid mount for the gun 
but which presented tremendous 
problems in manufacturing and ma- 
terials. 

To an experienced autgmobile en- 
gineer it offered a wonderful op- 


portunity for redesigning and for 
applying -well proved ideas which 
he had worked out in his peacetime 


job. 
.« 50% Saving In Cost 
The result is a mount which 
weighs only about 400 lb., which is 
made of a structural steel, welded 
and riveted into the required stan- 


dard. It meant a reduction on cost 
for each mount from about $504 as 
originally expectéd to a figure of 





HEAD OfnCE: 


The services of Canadian Oil Com 
panies lubrication engineers are 
available to belp solve problems of 
a in all industrial operations, 


to be scrapped, sométhing which is 
not the case on the structural steel 
type now used. 


Assembly Line For Guns 


Automobiles are. assembled on 
moving lines which carry the un- 
finished product from station .to 
station with new parts being added 
in the proper sequence. It was, 
therefore, natural that engineers so 
familiar with this technique should 
adapt it to production of war 
matefials,” ~ 

Regina Industries Ltd., a subsidi- 
ary of General Motors, has turned 
out many hundreds of mounts for 
the famous six-pounder anti-tank 
gun which has proved so effective 
a factor in winning Africa for the 
Allies. 

This Regina plant had beep used 
in peacetimes to assemble passenger 
cars and trucks from parts made in 
various other General Motors fac- 
tories throughout Canada. It had a 
complete assembly line which had 
to be entirely torn out when time 
came to switch to anti-tank gun 
mounts. But; General Motors engi- 
neers liked the assembly line 
method and wanted to, see how 
much of this they could use in mak- 
ing the gun mounts, 

The’ result was a modified type 
of assembly line which, they claim, 
is‘the only gun carriage plant. in 
Canada using a conveyor system of 
assembly. How much faster they 
turned out anti-tank gun mounts as 

a result of this method is not known 
as they never tried any other 
method. But it can be accepted that 
the gains were important and .that 
the contract was completed much 
sooner than would otherwise have 
been the case. 


The PICK oF 
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General Motors Adapts Peacetime, Proved Techniques t 


When General Motors of Canada undertook to make mounts for 

the single Oerlikon AA gun, its engineers transformed the base 

from a_1,000-[b#solid steel. casting c 

mount fabricated from structural steel. Cost of the new mount was 
half that of the old. 


‘On this same gun mount, one of 
the most difficult manufacturing 
jobs was to make the recojl mechan- 
ism. This recoil mechahis bines 
a heavy spring drrangement with 
a hydraulic control and one part is 
a highly finished cylinder with tap- 
ered grooves on its inner surface. 
Making these grooves offered many 
manufacturing. difficulties. A Gen- 
eral Motors engineer developed 
what is termed a “multiple broach- 
ing method” -whereby specially de- 
signed tools are linked together in 
proper relationships and three tap- 
ered grooves madé at one opera- 
tion. 

So successful has this operation 
proved that visiting engineers from 
the parent company in the United 
States, faced with a similar dilfi- 
culty on a job they were doing in 
their American plants, adapted this 
method which. has. since proved 
equally effective in the United 
States. 

In the dozens of different types 
of war equipment being turned out 
by_ General Motors ranging, from 
Browning machine guns-to fuselages 
for_ Mosquito. Bombers anda wide 
variety of military transport ‘vehi- 
cles, other types of savings can be 
found. 


High-speed production of . 
war supplies demands top-flight : 
efficiency in machinery at all — 
times — that’s why dependable 
lubrication is a basic need -in 
plant operations today. For 
proven performance and de- 
peridability rely on White Rose 
industrial lubricants — there's'a’°“;? 
White Rose product for ‘every’ '° ‘ 
lubrication need in every type: 

of industrial service, =. - 
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INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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0 Makinig War Equipment 


t only goes on ware it is 
uired , General, Mo-| o: 
itary vehicles 
ata gh Sat is $387, 478 lower an- 
nually ‘and which requires 652,602 | when 
~ bb. less of high-grade steel. 
Tin is a scarce and critical metal 
‘and now that we have lost our nor- 
mal pdacetime sources of supply to 
bag pacaneen ow method - save 
comes of paramount im 
ance. Hundreds of » ellis pa 
pounds of tim are saved annually; 
petrol tins are made of lacquered 
iron instead of being made of tin 
plate; piston assemblies are given 
another. type of finish instead of a 
light tin coating; funnels and filters 
are made of other materials instead | the number of- 


of tin plate. lieving the bottlenec increas 
Headlamp door assemblies for! ing peste hs May - - 


military. Vehicles used 
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CHATHAM. — There'll be less 
home-grown sugar this year for 
every Canadian household. News 
last week that the Canada & Domin- 
ion Sugar Co, had shut down com- 


Beet Planting Falls 0 +} 
C&D Sugar Shuts Plant |= 


Special Correspondence 


Farmers in Chatham and Wallace- 


Ottawa a the farmers, never came 
toa satisfactory agreement. The 
government authorized. a 55c. sub- 
sidy to breach the gap between the 


ee top price for 16 paint 


and the farmer's: minimum 
neice under which he would con- 
tract to grow. 


' When the last meeting took place | 


over 150 million of processed sugar, 
farmers hadn't planted enough beets 
to produce 17 million pounds. 

Plant officials checked costs, 
schedules .and contracts. “We can't 
operate economically,” said one of- 
ficer, and at-noon it-was décided to 
close the plant. J. Harrison, .chief 
of the’ Selective Service and Un- 
employment ‘Commission for . the 


burg might have changed the pic-| during the winter,compamy. officials district was handed a list of fifty- 


ture had they been in the ‘fields | 
growing beets, But they tell their | 
own tale of sugar growing woe, and 


| believed a satisfactory price of $10 a 


odd engineers, foremen, supervisors 
and machinists and told he: could 


ton had been reached, In the. face start placing them in other industry, 





THEM ALL! 


pletely roused considerable alarm. 
The conferences held last week in the 
offices of Bill McGregor, company 
president, climaxed a series of inci- 
dents that had pointed the way to no 
sugar production since early last 
winter. 


point to happy days ahead with aj of another run this year,’ compar-| Some with long service were sent to 
$2.50 floor on, easy to grow, easier| able to other years they kept fifty ; man a skeleton staff eighteen miles 
to market, soya and white beans to| maintenance, engineering and con- | Outside of Chatham at the Wallace- 
be planted “sometime soon.” th 1 t kk | burg branch of the company where 

Sporadic meetings for the past ‘#ct men in the plant. Last week a) the company will accept delivery 
year between the C. & D. Sugar contract survey showed out of a at the contract price for any beets 
agricultural representatives from| potential yield from this district of now planted. 



















































shown at left) to a 400-lb, 





All military vehicles afte equipped 
with tire chain assemblies for use’) 
when the going gets tough. The | 
original design on these Chains dif. | 
fered from the ordinary peacetime | 
tire chain in that the cross links 
were attached in the forms of con- 
tinuous V's, requiring about twice 
as many cross links as an ordinary 
design would. 


General Motors engineers found, 
that a single cross link worked | 
quite all right and secured permis- 
sion to adopt the change. This re-| 
arrangement of cross links alone | 
saved 9.2 million pounds of alloy} 
steel, 80,284 man hours of labor and | 
$1.1 million in costs in one year. | 


Power Take-off For Trucks 


Sometimes military vehicles are} 
equipped with attachments which 
are only used on special occasions. 
Looking around foreways in which 
to cut down ve cost of these 
machines, to tufn them out faster 
and to save materials and labor, at-, 
tention .was directed toward the, 
power take-off attachment with} 
which every military vehicle was 
equipped: oo 

Investigation’ showed ‘here were 
only a few which would ever have 
a chance to make use of them. Now 























~ T[THERE it lay all winter, drifted over with snow, locked in by 

* ice. It didn't go anywhere, but last winter it helped solve the 

“problem of storing the 409,388,185 bushels of Canada’ wheat. 

eer ae oe = With elevators bulging, the capacious holds of Canada’s 

> gteatést ‘inldnd fleet became floating granaries. Now with 

-navigation open again, this wheat is moving tothe eastern 

mills; well on its way to feed hungry Britain and her fighting 
allies. 


VAST QUANTITIES OF IRON ORE 
r , used by Canadien Steel Mills were 
” dartied last, year: in CSL. bottoms,” 





























It wasn't luek that made theC.S.L. fleet available for this 
important job. The fleet has been built over the years to handle 
the heavy commerce of Canada's inland waterways — wgter- 
-ways that stretch 2,000 miles westward from the Atlantic. That's 
a long way to go — but even -when it doesn't go anywhere, 
every C.S.L. ship does a big job. 











GREAT LAKES SHIPS have 
sailed far from their home ports, 
hétping carry meteriais and 
supplies to our fighting men in 
, taining and on the active war 
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Brokers for the 


Nova Scotia Office: 


ST. JOHN, 





| SPRUCE, PINE e 
HARDWOODS 


from all New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Ports to 
British, Continental and — 
American Market pete 


Prices on Request 
United Kingdom _Royal Liver Bldg., Liverpool, Eng. 


Roy Buildings, Halifax, N.S. 
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A. F, & D.. Mackay 


Miramichi Office: 
Newcastle, N. B.. 






































_ Beaupre, Que. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 









Groundwood Pulp 


{ 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


aS Se 
Abitibi Power & Paper 


Company, Limited . 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 
mills at 


Port Arthur, Ont, 
Newsprint 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 
Fort William, Ont. 


News Sulphite Pulp 





VALVE GEAR INVENTION 
One of the most important devel- 
epments in the history of the loco- 
tive came in 1841, when John Grey 
patented a valve gear by means of 


which steam could be cut off from 
the cylinder at varying positions of 


the piston, so regulating the power 
of the locomotive at different speeds. 
The following year the link motion 
valve gear was invented, in which 
two eccentrics were used on the 
driving axle, one for running for- 
ward and the other for a reverse 
movement. 





‘OVERSEAS BUYERS! 


We invite 
following. 


your enquiries on the 
Large stocks of each 


_ item greicarried for prompt delivery, 


Spruce, Lumber and Lath 
Hardwood Lumber 
Cedar Poles 
"Tobic” Brand Birch 


J. W. MacDonald 
Limited 


Ly Campbeliton, N.B. 
Cable Address "Tobic", Campbellton 


Code Used A.B.C. 5th Edition 
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KING-WOOD SALES LTD. 


MONCTON, N. Be 
& 


Specializing in 
EASTERN SPRUCE. & PINE 

WEST COAST & 
OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 


BRAESIDE 
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WOOD ALSO FIGHTS 


With the « army 

° NAVY 

© AIR FORCE 
© INDUSTRY 


GILLIES BROS. 


ONTARIO 


| Sale For Boer ry 


British Schiienbie Iumbermen. ging 


kets—are convinced they will be 
able to sell every stick they can 
produce in the years following the 
return to peace, 

The recent annouhcement from 
London that Britain would prob- 
ably require four million new 
wooden houses after the war to re- 
place those destroyed by enemy 
action was a straw in the wind. 

If Britain places in British Col- 
umbia only a part of the order in- 
volved in such a program there 
will be assurance of-many busy 
sawmills on the west coast. .Four 
million new houses would mean a 
demand for some 25 billion feet of 
lumber, roughly ten times the total 
lumber production of the province 
in an average year. 

Major concern of tHe lumbarmen 
is the possibility that the return of 
peace may see the termination or 
modification of the Empire Trade 
Agreements, in which event Brit- 
ish Columbia would be deprived 
of the mstrument that in itself has 
been the most potent peacetime in- 
fluence in breaking into and hold- 
ing the British market. 

Without the Empire preference, 
British Columbia might find it 
difficultto meet the competition of 
such countries as Russia, the 
Baltic states and Scandinavia, 
which of course have the tremen- 
dous advantage of nearness to the 
market as well as low production 
cost. To balance that situation, 
however: there is the strong possi- 
bility that European lumber out- 
put will be required to meet the 
enormous requirements of a war- 
battered continent. 

Even should British Columbia 
lose a large part of the British 
market, which has been won not 
only by tariff preference but by 
recognition of the high quality of 
west coast lumber, there will be a 
huge market closer to home. ~ 

Domestic Market 


All Canada has been hungry 
for building materials, notably 
lumber, for several years.. Con- 
struction programs except for 
military*and other state require- 
ments shave-beéén drastically cur- 
tailed,-with the result that from 
coast to coast there is an acute 
housing shortage. 

This lack will have to be met as 
soon as there is a surplus of lum- 
ber. British Columbia, with one 
of the world’s greatest stands of 
commercial timber, faced the fan- 
tastic situation this year of being 
so short of lumber that all civilian 
building had to be prohibited for 
two or three months. 

The prairie provinces have been 
asking for lumber from the west 
coast for more than a year, ‘with 
little satisfaction. Last summer 
prairie retailers went to the west 
coast and: asked for 100. million 
feet to build farm structures, 
housing for live stock, and so on. 
The west.coast sawmills were able 
to provide Jess than 50% of the 
order, and that only after several 
months’ delay. 

One of the biggest pulp and 
paper mills on the Pacific cgast 
was forced to shut down several 
times» and log exports to the 
United States were placed on the 
embargo list simply because the 
industry could not produce enough 
to meet demand. All these condi- 
tions suggest the need for replace- 
ments and the continuing active 
market for forest products | that is 
sure to be experienced by the B. C. 
industry for many years. 

Lumber production has been 
behind demand for more than a 
year for a variety of factors. These 
may be roughly summarized as 
follows: 

1. Lack of labor. This spring 
the logging industry alone could 
have employed 4,000 more me 

had ‘they been available. The 
shortage of men in the woods 
made it impossible for the log- 
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2. Severe weather conditions. ful in shading 


The British Columbia coast .ex- | 
perienced one of its toughest /# 
wihters in history in. 1942-43, 


camps were handicapped by snow 
conditions until late in April. . 
_° 8, Removal of price incentive: 
The lumber industry has re- 


sponded to the call:for more pro- | 


duction, but west coast sawmills 
are among the few industrial. 
groups in Canada that have been 
without price increases almost 
since the beginning of timber 
control in the summer of 1940. 
Sawmill operators, complain that 
labor and other production costs, 
including transportation, have 
advanced, but that there has been 
no compensating increase in lum- 
ber prices, and that to embark on 
any © long-range development 
work in new timber areas at this 
time would probably entail a loss. 


4. Loss of the U. S, market. 
This is another economic factor 
that has resulted in lower re- 
turns for the lumber industry. A 
yeat ago about 50% of the lum- 
ber produced. in British Columbia 
was being sold in the United 
States at higher prices and at a 
,premium on exchange, Timber 
Control, recognizing the prior 
need of lumber in the United 
Kingdom and in Canada, arbi- 
trarily reduced the shipments; to 
the United States. At present the 
the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
United States and British over- 
seas dominions are approximate- 
ly as. follows: 40%, 43%, 12% 
and 5%. 

Timber Control 

However, it is generally admit- 
ted that the Timber Control has 
done a good job in stabilizing the 
industry, and that its officials have 
been efficient and sincere in 
formulation of policies, dictated by 
wartime requirements and availa- 
bility of stocks. . 

The orders may have seemed 
unnecessarily ®nerous at times 
and in defiance of practical busi- 
ness principles in others; but few 
will deny that Timber Control ac- 
complished its fundamental objec- 
tive—to prevent an inflationary 
spiral ‘in basic building m@terials. 

In British Columbia the chief 
deterrents to production have been 
factors over which the Price Con- 
trol has no reguldtory authority— 
the supply of men and the 
weather. Ask any sawmill man 
or logger on the west coast today, 
and he will tell you that the in- 
dustry suffers most from lack of 
men, and that so far as meeting 
the demands of the forest trades 
is concerned the manpower prob- 
lem has been badly handled. 

Experienced, skilled woodsmen 
and sawmill hands have been re- 
cruited for the reserve army and 
given jobs in the shipyards and 
other war industries despite the 
fact that lumbering, the No. 1 

bread-and-butter industry of Brit- 
ish Columbia, which annually pro- 
duces more than $100 million in 
new wealth, has been continuously 
shert of competent men for more 
than a year. 
Reforestation ,.Work 

When the war’s end terminates 
the urgency of production per- 

haps the industry will be able to 
afford to sit back and give more 
attention:to its fundamental prob- 
lem of depletion and utilization. 

Even though log and lumber 
production this year is down be- 
tween 1§ and 25%, compared with 
last year, the cutting of timber 
and the loss through fire and 
other agencies oft destruction are 
far in excess of replacement 
through natural or artifictal re- 
forestation, 

The Provincial Government and 
some of the wealthier timber com- 
panies have embarked on fairly 
extensive replanting programs, 
but these are’ still believed inade- 
quate for the perpetuation of the 
industry. It is generally acknow- 
ledged that the next decade will 
probably see the disappearance of 
the last great Douglas fir stands 
that have been the backbone of 


lumbering for the last half cen-}. 


tury, ; 

The industry is planning to meet 
the challenge of that situation, In 
the new forest era om the west 
coast there will be less production 
of boards in*their present form, 


and more fabrication of boards, | 


more ' production of ‘pulp and 
paper, plywood, plastics and 
chemie@al derivatives of wood. 
These developments will call for 
resourcefulness, ingenuity, cour 


age and capital, but the industey . 


on the wést .coast has not been 
lacking in these qualities in the 
past and ae may be eee on to 
make a good showing during the 
period of Sranaition, 
underway, > 
Meanwhile efforts are being 
made to develop means of pre- 
venting waste, of making the 
greatest possible use of.forest ma- 


already A 


terial, Here is a job for the scien- 


wee are to follow. 
Balance Needed 

‘One of the, problems facing in- 
dustry is to attain'a better balance. 
of production, Along the import- 
ant forgst area fronting on the Pa- 
cific the species are roughly divid- 
ed about 50.50 between saw tim- 
ber and pulpwood, Such an esti 
mate is based on the oie 
growth and availability of fir, 
cedar and pine in respect to saw 
timber and spruce, hemlock ‘and 
balsam ‘for pulp. 

Obviously, this is not an entirely 
accurate estimate because consid- 
erable hemlock and spruce are be- 
ing used for aircraft manufacture, 
while some fir is being utilized 
for pulpwood.* But it is close en- 
ough for a general analysis. 

However, during the past 18 
years the commercial cut of the 
species has been entirely dispro- 
portionate to the stand. Instead of 
there eing a more or less equal 
division, 80% of the saw timber 
has been cut and only 20% of the 
pulpwood. 

* This signifies not only that there 
has been a serious over-production 
of saw timbér, with the threat of 
earlier exhaustion of fir, cedar and 
the pines than is economically de- 
sirable, but that there is a vast 
storehouse of pulpwood that has 
so far been neglected. 

A hopeful indication that the 
balance may some day be righted 
lies in the increased exploitatior 
of hemlock as lumber, a develop- 
ment for which Leon Korner, 
Czech sawmill operator, is due a 
good deal of the credit. Korner 
proved that properly dried hem- 
lock is equal to many of the more 
familiar grades of lumber, and 
other operators are taking the cue 
and producing it too. 

This does not alter the fact that 
British Columbia's forest destiny 
inevitably lies in great expansion 
of the pulp and’ paper industries 
and in utilization of timber that 
has in the past been either inac- 
cessible or considered undesirable 


by lumbermen seeking quick mar- |. 


kets and good prices. * |, 

In a broad sense the timber 
situation in British Columbia has 
not changed greatly since F. 
Mulholland, of the provincial for- 
estry service, in his comprehensive 
analysis of the industry, wrote: 

“In British Columbia it has 
been evident for some time that 
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the forests, with protection only, 
will not continue indefinitely to 
support the great industries al- 
| (ready established, to say nothing 
“ef the increased production which 
is now being actively planned. 
“It is time to institute measures 
providing for more successful re- 
forestation. 
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War Increases 


~ Forest Fire Hazards 


"Gilles scarce! Yet more timber needed! Usual winter 


operations are not enough — hence summer production 


jn 1943 with its greater risk. This calls for extra care on the 


part of every lumberman, every man, woman and child 
in the timber country. 


Employers please assist by bringing the 
importance of this matter to. the 
attention of your personnel 


\ ef 
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DEPARTMENT of LANDS sil FORESTS 
ONTARIO. 


F, A. MacDOUGALL 


Minister Deputy Minister 


prepare for some regulation of 
the cut so that the great store of 
virgin timber on the accessible 
areas may not all be used up be- 
fore sufficient second-growth is 
ready to take its place. 
“Management fora sustained 
yield is essential for the perma- 
nent prosperity of British Colum- 


disappeared, 


It is also time to sary.” 





bia’s greatest industry and it de 
mands immediate attention. Ift 
is not introduced before the pres 
ent large forest revenues have 
it is doubtful if 
capital will be available for the 
extensive rebuilding of denuded 
forests which will then be neces- 
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NATURAL RESOURCE 


Of all great basic raw materials, 
wood is the only one which, with 
reasonable protection, will . re- 


place itself. 


| This is. 


because i it means that we can have 

a continuous flow of things we 
- need which are made of, wood... 

wood incall its many guises. 


Association effort i in the Lumber 
Industry is helping to assure 
continuous replacement of this 
Vital material as well as greatly 
“contributing to the stabilization 
e - Canada’s economic a 
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Serving Canada since 
before Confederation 


BRITISH AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
The Old Canadian Company 


HEAD OFFICE e 
262 Wellington Street 


Buy War Savings Certifieates and War Savings Stamps 








OTTAWA ; 


S11 Place d’Armes 1110 Montreal Trust Bldg. 
MONTREAL e TORONTO 
HOWARD W. PILLOW 
President 
CHARLES G. COWAN e G. HAROLD BURLAND 

Vies-Pres. & Man. Dir. ; Sec.-Treas. 
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DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 


MacCULLOCH & Co. Ltd. 


Lumber & Timber Merchants 






Sole Agents For 
United Kingdom — Ireland — Eire 
Thomas Simson Co., Lid. — Liverpool, Eng. 


221 Roy Building — Halifax, N.S. 


ONTARIO LOAN va 





Exporters and Wholesalers of 
Spruce - Pine - Hemlock - Hardwood 


Established 1870 
5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 


Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1942), $12,389,021 











For the Protection o 


Callin the : 
THORP-HAMBROCK Ilan 
—_. he's a SPECIALIST! 













COV Tse 


® Heat, cold, moisture, fumes and 
other prevailing conditions must 
be .considered when developing 
industrial finishes. That’s why it 
pays to enlist the services of 
specialists. That’s why THORP- 
HAMBROCK industrial finishes 
are specified for so many products. 
They are the result of years of 
reseatch, years of experience, 
years of testing under the most 
exacting conditions. To consult 
Thorp-Hambrock costs you noth- 
ing —it will save you much! 


THORP- 
HAMBROCK 
CO. LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
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War has revived and modernized Canada’s former leading industr 
of wooden shi bull oF Here an east coast workman goes to wok 


on the bull o 


one of our modern wooden ships. 
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Wooden Ships. For tron Men 


Caulking Mallets Ring Again in 40 Canadian Yards 


By LT. PHILIP LEE, RCNVR 

It took a war to revive Canada’s 
wooden ship industry; but today 
the era of “wooden ships and iron 
men” has found its reincarnation in 
more than 40 national’ shipyards 
which are turning out fighting craft 
for a fighting Navy. 

Once’ again is heard the ring of 
caulkers’ mallets and the drone of 
woodsaws as forgotten men of an 
almost forgotten trade skilfully 
fashion rib, keelson, sternpost; knee 
and elbow for many types of vessels. 

These yards are situated on the 
east and west coasts, adjacent to the 
Dominion’s great timber preserves: 
Mainly, however, they are baged-on 
the shores of the Great Lakes and 
on the banks of the St. Lawrefce.’ 

Here, in these yards, skilled build- 
ers fashion minesweepers, }00-ft. 
subchasing Fairmiles, gate véssels, 
Cape Island boats, pinnaces, water 
scows, motor launches, plywood 
dories, practice targets, . Diesel 
Jaunches, pulling boats, service 
boats, cutters, rescue launches, wood 


skids, rowboats, supply and salvage 
boats, battle practice targets, whal- 
ers, towing targets, derrick scows, 
refuelling scows, lifeboats, collap- 
sible assault boats, drop-keel ding- 
hies,. general unity harbor tugs, 
skiffs and harbor patrol craft, 
Old Days Recalled 

Fortunately, when the. wartime 
needs of this industry were discov- 
ered, there were enough keymen to 
form the nucleus of a modern. pro- 
gram: They were the heirs to Can- 
ada’s onetime shipbuilding greatness 
dating back to 1840 to 1890, when 
Canada owned and operated a vast 
fleet of merchant ships and had cap- 
tured a great portion of the world’s 
carrying trade.- In 1878, Canada was 
fourth among the ship-owning coun- 
tries of the world, with 7,196 vessels 
aggregating 1,333,105 tons. 

Upon the comparative few who 
knew the niceties of the adze and 
had served apprenticeship in the 
oldtime yards, rested the responsi- 
bility of teaching the new men. 

Though the skill of the oldtime 
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Tree Planting in Canada 


While reforestation is “not the answer” to the depletion 
of Canada’s forests, according to D. A. Macdonald, acting 
Dominion forester, Ottawa, it is nevertheless serving a useful 
purpose in establishment of woodlots, the making of. farm- 
land shelter-belts, and in restocking marginal or burned- 
over lands and abandoned farm. areas which are not being 


regenerated by natural means. 


The following table shows the 


extent of tree-planting in Canada up to the spring of this 


year. . 
E Seedlings planted Area planted (acres) 
; In 1941 Todate ni941 To date 
Nova Scotia ....... coccoee , aaemee 3,142,000 70 1,153 
New Brunswick ,.......... ssses 66,000, ,.... 30 
FP aymebee oo... cc cesececeeses 3,667,000 = 84,548,000 = 2,228 54,195 
Ontario .......0esepeeece+- 17,267,000 185,600,000 10,790 114,930 
-Mamitoba .....ccecscsecess 236,000 3,010,000 145 1,133 
Saskatchewan ........+.... 116000 1,134,000 70 530 
Alberta ......... ieclescoss 150,000 150,000 94 316 
British Columbia ~....... 8,752,000 13,887,000 11,000 14,762 
Private Organizations ..... 200,000 6,822,000 125 4,270 
Prairie Shelter-belts ...... 5,853,000 184,086,000 phate evece 
Dominion Research Stations: _ fe 
ental) ~ ’ 
Man 19,000 41,000 12 - 
Valoarther .ccccccctsecccda ~ eevee 754,000 cides 
Petawawa eeeeeeeeereoeeeere 8,000 . 581,000 “ 7 932 
etoaeeeereeeere 65,000 65,000 ‘ 41 ; g al 


TOTAL ss scnhees eae 36,451,000 484,496,000 


/ ‘ 


Ls hy err es 


24,583 (192,834 





shipbuilder is still a requisite of the 
industry, modern implements and 
machinery have eased the actual 
physical burden of the job and made 
production figures sogr. 

One such instrument is a ship- 
saw that will cut at any angle in the 
manner of a fretsaw. This ingtru- 


ment accomplishes in a very short} 


time what used to ‘mean days of 
backbreaking labor for the adze 
wielder, The shipsaw, really a band- 
saw, turns out ribs, shoulders and 


elbows by the skilled manipulation 
of levets with astonishing rapidity. 
Wooden Minesweepers 

A monument to the craftsmanship 
of our shipbuilder is the mine- 
sweeper. These, with the exception 
of armament, engines, and fittings 
are constructed entirely of wood. 

This modern ’sweeper is as sturdy 
and seaworthy as its steel and iron 
counterpart. Smashing seas and the 
constant reverberations of powerful 
Diesel engines are turned aside by 


tough timber and staunchness of 


d m 

At the beginning of the revival, 
large quantities of teakwood and 
mahogany imported from British 
Honduras went into the construc- 
tion of these ships. But with misfor- 
tunes of war and our loss of Burma 
and its teakwood, Canadian woods 
were used as substitutes with no ill 
effects to the final outcome. 

Native Woods Used 

At the present time elm from On- 
tario is used for gunwales, chines 
and ribbons, Cradles are constructed 
of British Columbia fir or pine, 
while B. C. cedar lines the inside of 
many craft. Plywood made from 
Quebéc birch and Ontario maple is 
used extensively. to.lessen weight. 
Spruce is used for the heaviest com- 
ponents of the larger vessels, such 
as the sternpost, knees and timbers. 


ONTARIO 


Another triumph for the wooden 
shipbuilders is the 100-ft. Fairmile. 
This 80-ton craft is a U-boat worrier 
of the first water and is made entire- 
ly of wood. Known in naval circles 
as the “Q-boat” (because they are 
christened by number rather than 
by name and each number is prefix- 
ed by the letter “Q”) these little 
ships are manned by 16 men in- 
cluding two officers, and hunt. the 
enemy off our shores in flotillas of 
seven and eight. 

One of the most interesting of the 
smaller craft being built is the col- 
lapsible assault boat. This craft is 
12 ft. in length and will carry a load 
of 2,000 pounds and still preserve a 
10-in. freeboard. Its bottom is cone 
structed. of. stiff plywood and its 
rigid laminated wooden gunwalegs 
are connected by collapsible canvas 
sides. 





: Between dog-fights he builds a bungalow 


—4000 miles away! 


Jm B............ is fust an average Canadian. 


But he’s living a far-from-average life . . . Jim is 
one of the fighter-pilots who have done such a grand 
job of sweeping Britain’s skies clean of Junkers and 


Heinkels. 


Whenever the alarm sounds, he’s off like a flash on 
his job of strafing Huns. But Jim doesn’t think much 
about them in off-hours . . . he’s too busy building a 
bungalow—a bungalow that’s 4000 miles away. 


When Jim joined the RCAF, he was studying archi- 
tecture. Half-way through ‘Varsity. That was where 
he met Mrs. Jim. She thought he was a marvellous 
architect. Naturally, they were going to design and 
build the last word in bungalows. 


Jim’s pals in the Flight, especially the married ones, 
have helped out with practical advice. They’ve made 
lots of suggestions to improve that home he’s planning 








- 


THE WOOD OF A 
THOUSAND USES 










4000 miles away. “The best insulation you can get” 
advises one—“Make your kitchen and shower cabinet 
of Masonite Temprtile” says another. 

(Jim_and his wife haven't started building their 
bungalow yet .. . but they’re well on their way towards 


paying for it!) 


They’re building it the easy way, the sensible way 
—with Victory Bonds and War Savings Certificates. 
They’ve saved every dollar, denied themselves pleas- 
ures, made old things do, just to buy the extra Bond. 
They know that Victory Bonds are the safest, surest 


guarantees of being able to buy what you want, when 
a host of wonderful things will be available again after 


the war. 


It’s our business* to help folk like these enjoy 
more comfort in their homes. And we're thankful to 
them for buying Victory Bonds at a time when the 
latter are “rain-checks” on the future. Victory Bonds 
mean a wealth of post-war purchasing power, and a 


can return. 


world of peacetime jobs to which our fighting men 


So, here’s luck to Jim, his wife and their bungalow! 


*It’s easy to understand, in view of pressing wartime needs why 


Masonite is no longer available for civilian use in Canada. But 





MASONITE C 





when Masonite has “donc its bit” over there, it will be avail- 
‘sable once again and popular as ever with the Canadian public. 


OMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
_ GATINEAU, QUE. 
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Save time, save paper and make your next dupli- 
cating job “tops” by using Script Mimeo Bond. This 
fine duplicating stock “keeps ‘em rolling” in a smooth, 
steady stream. 
Script Mimeo Bond seldom clogs or plucks. It's fuzz- 
free and madé’for non-stop, record runs, Order a 
supply from your Provincial Paper dealer. Comes in 
white, blue, green, buff and pink. 


/ FOR A NON-STOP MUN, PUT IT ON 
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FIRST LOCOMOTIVE could haul a load of 20 tons. The de- 
ae The first rail 1 ep signer, Richard Trevithick, incor- 
eee rene . porated one feature still used—that 


3 designed in England in 1802. It was} o¢ discharging the exhaust steam 
we small, weighing only five tons, and} into the stack to act as a draft for 
had a speed.of five miles an-hour. It | fire. 
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Reliable 
Service 
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by Rail and Water 


GLOUCESTER SPRUCE 


White Pine, Hemlock, Hardwoods, Pit Props 


Gloucester Lumber & Trading Co. 


Head Office: Bathurst, N.B. Mills at Bathurst, N.B., Burns- 
ville, N.B., Lord & Foy’s Brook, N.B. and Tracadie, 
New Brunswick. 
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ANADIAN corvettes are playing a 


big part in hunting Axis submarines 
«.. blasting them with depth charges... 


5 ime ee 


keeping the sea lanes open to ships of the 
United Nations. 
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In this hazardous task a secret instru-— 
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ment plays an important part — it is a 


— 


sensitive “mechanical ear” which picks 
up the tell-tale beat of undersea engines, 
On information supplied by it, depth- 


peal "AE Hania eg 


- 


charges are dropped . . . charges which 


ea 


have destroyed many an Axis submarine. 
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Accuracy of this vital instrument's 
work is dependent, in part, on the 
efficiency of a container enclosing part 


Re Ak ee De 


Ur ee. 


of the apparatus. Formerly this con- 
tainer was made of tin but to conserve . 
metal an alternative material was sought. 


















not better, than its tin predecessor. 


packaging with “Cellophane” 


Important in the stabilization abi 
Canada’s postwar economics will be 
the tracts of developed and unde- 
veloped forest which cover one third 
of the country’s total area and 
about 58% of the area of the prov: 
inces. 

Timber is one of Canada’s chief 
natural assets, providing at the out- 
set of the war’a balance of trade 
amounting to some $350 millions an- 
nually. So far, long-term forest plan- 
ning has been done on a compara- 
tively small basis. 

But in recent years there has been 
a trend toward more and more silvi- 
culture by provincial forestry 
groups. Each province, under the 
present system, is responsible for the 
administration of its own lands, and 
techniques have varied according to 
regions. 

Emphasized is the need for pre- 
vention of forest fires. New plant- 
ing, according to foresters, is of less 
importance than proper care of 
existing stands, since most types of 
Canadian trees have, been found to 
re-seed themselves well. 

Cutting, as well as fire protection, 
has received attention. 


New Uses 


It is believed that present com- 
mercially valuable species will re- 
main so after the war, but many 
new uses for wood products are 
foreseen. Plastics, for instance, may 
be made from mill material previ- 
ously considered waste. 

Hardwood, plywood, or even soft- 
wood will be ground up and pressed 
in molded forms for use in the 
manufacture of airplanes, furniture, 
barrels, automobile bodies. 

Some experts even think. that 
species» at present commercially 
valueless may be utilized; in ground 
up form, as stock feed. 

It is calculated that a growth of 
14 cubic feet of timber per wooded 
acre in Canada per year would be 
sufficient to cover all depletion 
whether by fire or by logging opera- 
tions. 

Necessity is seen, however, for 
highly efficient methods: of logging 
and ‘production in thé postwar 
period if Canada is to retain her 
place in world markets. Russian and 
Balkan timber will very likely re-- 
appear as a competitive factor for 
the British import trade. 

Two urgent postwar needs for 
Canadian lumbering have become 
apparent — public works and roads 
extending back into leased land to 





An asdic (Anti-Submarine Detection Inspection Control) officer 
listens for the beat of a sub’s engines. 


This picture is taken from “Action 


a National Film Board feature. Above: Dropped from a corvette, 
a depth charge explodes with shattering concussion. 


Technicians from our organization were 
consulted and they successfully aided in - 
the development of a container utilizing _ 
“Cellophane”, which, in practical usage, 
has proved that it does the job as well, if 


‘ 


Developments such as this indicate 
‘ how knowledge gained in peacetime 


can be 


applied to ‘new fields of usefulness in 
wartime. These wartime applications, in: 
turn, provide a glimpse of the many 
practical ways in which this cellulose 
film may be used in the post-war world. 
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One of the aieie: proplome as the demand for timber increases is 
equate crews of experienced woodsmen 


securing 


permit cutting in the. best regions, 
and a corps of young men trained 
in forestry methods, 

Postwag Rehabilitation 

Such projects are also important 
in prevention of depletion.of certain 
areas while others remain virtually 
uncut, and, may fill an important 
purpose in postwar schemes for-re- 
habilitation and re-employment. It 
is estimated that 10,000 men may be 
trained ‘and put to good. use im- 
mediately after the end of the war, 
and later a larger number. 

Reserves for the pulp and paper 
industry in Canada are considered 
ample at present, but authorities 
state that cutting has been carried 
out on too large a scale too close to. 
the mills. A suggested solution is 
that private corporations be given 
longer leasehold by the provinces, so 
that they will become their own con- 
servationists in order to maintain 
reserves. 

In a recent statement on forest 
policy, the Canadian Society of For-: 
est Engineers advocates four gen- 
eral principles: 

- (1) The fostering of an intelli- 

gent and permanent public interest 

in the wise use of forest resources 
is the greatest need of forestry in 

Canada. 

(2), Adequate forest protection is 
essential to progress in other direc- 
tions. 

(3) Plans for improvement in 

. forest practice, to be successful, 
must take full account of economic 
realities. 

(4) Details of policy with respect 
to forest operations, management, 

_ research, etc., must be developed on 

a regional basis. Boundaries of the 

regions will be dictated by eco- 

nomic or administrative factors, 
either individually or in combina- 
tion. 

The society states that the Domin- 
ion Government has direct interest 
in- the maintenance of forest re- 
sources and industries, and should 
support g comprehensive program 
of research. It should continue to 
cooperate with provincial authori- 


| ties and with industry, and be pre- 


pared to assist in co-ordination of 
efforts whenever possible. 


Dominion Aid 

Dominion financial assistarice to 
those provinces whose revenues are 
insufficient to provide the “essential 
minimum” of protection is urged. 

Private owners ‘should maintain 
their own forests in productive con- 
dition, the society states, emphasiz- 
ing farm yoorlels: as ‘particularly 
important. 

Under “Forest Protection,” the 
society’s statement. notes that. 85% of 
the forest fires in Canada stem trom 
hurnan: sources, 

Travel and the use of fire in’ Hart 
ests should be by. permit only; fire 
laws should be.enforced: and offend- 
ers punished promptly. 

Regarding destructive forest in- 
sects, it is held that the essential 
need is a unified forest insect survey 
through a central bedy co-ordinat- 
ing Government services and forest 
industries. 

Under “Forest Administration” the 
society sees a need for more’uniform 
forest laws. It is pointed out that 
wood-using industries are national 
in scope, A permanent interprovin- 
cial. liaison’ board is recommended, 
and amendment of existing legisla- 
tion of tenure to license and lease- 
holders, to. encourage more ‘perma- 
nent management of holdings. -°_ 

“Scales of pay, such as to.attract 
men of ability for trained forest 


engineérs, * rangers, | EN are 
advised... 

‘Lands Classified. 

It is suggested that lands should be 


classified to segregate agricultural 
from true forest soils, by boards com- 
prising representatives of agricul- 
tural, land settlement and forestry 
departments. 

It is pointed out. that intensive 
management of all Canadian forests 
is at present not feasible. Attention 
should first be concentrated onthe 
best accessible lands, 

More forest research is also advo- 
cated, with special enquiry inte the 


s 





relationships between. tree diseases 
and the forests, evaluatidn of damage 
by such and development of control- 
ling: techniques. 


In almost every forest area of 
Canada different forest circum- 
stances are found which must be met 
with different methods of forest 
management. In Ontario, for in- 
stance, two. distinct regions are 
found, each with its own problems. 
In southern Ontario, according to 


required to. bring the barren 
or almost barren oer lands. 

(2) Extension foresters should be 
stationed. among settlers to provide 
assistance. A skeleton administra- 
tive staff, is an immediate need, so 


later. 

(3) A’ subsidy, it fa felt, may be 

necessary to encourage planting. 
The Government now provides 
trees free of charge, but there is no 
inducement for the hiring of extra 
labor necessary in planting opera- 
tions. 
*« In northern Ontario the main 
problem is to place under manage- 
ment an extensive area north of the 
agricultural region. More adequate 
protective measures are felt neces- 
sary, provision for transport (roads 
and stream improvements), recrea- 
tional facilities in possible “tourist 
areas,” and cultural treatment of 
young growing stands, of valuable 
species on accessible areas. 


B. C, is Planning 


In British Columbia extensive 
postwar forest programs have been 
suggested. It is believed that park 
development could be co-ordinated 


the men now needed for planting 
in the spring (some 550) could be 
employed full time. It is understood 
that fromthe point of view of the 
work to be done, an additional 500 
men couli be employed for two 
years, 

At the present rate of progress 
new area reforested each year 
amounts to close to 10,000 acres. In 
two years 22,495 acres have been 
restocked. Extension of the pro- 


‘that districts can be organized: 


with, a reforestation project so that. 
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gram is understood to be under con- 
sideration. _ 

The average annual cost of each 
unit of 10 million trees in a postwar 
planting program would amount to 
$150,000. Each unit would require 12 
men working at full time in nurser- 
ies, 50 men, full time, preparing 
planting sites, and 550 men for two 


LIMITED 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 
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to two and a half months for plant. 
ing and extra work during March 
and April. 

Since British Columbia depends 
at present upon its forest land for 
more than 40% of its total income, 
the consideration of postwar for. 
egtry is of vital interest to the 
province. 


Maritime Lumber 
Distributors Limited 
Roy Building, Halifax, N.S. 
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<i ALUMINUM PARTS for aeroplanes. Thou- 
sands of different sections for Canada’s 
aircraft industry fashioned on huge 
hydraulic linoleum ‘presses. 


3: LINOLEUM FOR Corvettes, Air Force Schools, 


administrative establishments, munitions 
plants and hospitals. 


out HWOCEOM 
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2. TARPAULINS “FOR trucks, cargo covers; etej 


specially proofed to resist flame, gas; 
mildew, and the arctic weather. 





4, ANTI-GAS FABRICS for suits, capes, helmet 


f 


curtains, hoods, wallets.’ 





6S STILL AVAILABLE FOR DOMESTIC USE 


The above priority war jobs are keeping us busy, but for those 
who need it, linoleum is still available. Not, perhaps, in as wide 
a range of patterns or colours as usual, but a range still broad 
enough to provide ample choice. 


However, buy only if needed and take care of what you shies 
Write for our booklet on “The Care of Linoleum.” 
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